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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

To  the  Trustees: 

There  is  submitted  herewith  the  Annual  Report  pre- 
scribed by  the  Statutes  of  the  University,  together  with 
the  reports  of  the  chief  administrative  officers.  The 
statements  of  fact  and  the  several  recommendations 
contained  in  these  reports  are  commended  to  the  careful 
attention  of  the  Trustees  and  their  appropriate  committees. 

Whatever  point  of  view  be  taken,  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
aggerate either  the  importance  or  the  significance  of  the 
events  of  the  year  that  has  just  closed.  Projects  long 
since  formulated  and  persistently  urged  have  been  carried 
far  toward  completion.  The  spirit  of  the  teaching  force 
is  better  than  it  has  ever  been  since  the  University  attained 
its  great  size.  The  students  have  been  earnest,  devoted, 
and  almost  without  exception  worthy  of  the  fine  oppor- 
tunity that  the  University  spreads  before  them.  The 
alumni  are  increasingly  well  organized  and  helpful.  The 
finances  of  the  Corporation  are  in  excellent  condition, 
since  the  mounting  costs  of  each  year's  work  are  being 
met  by  the  income  of  the  year,  although  no  important 
forward  steps  are  possible  without  new  capital  funds 
either  to  be  added  to  the  productive  endowment  or  to 
be  spent  upon  construction  of  needed  additions  to  the 
University's  fabric.  The  general  health  of  the  University, 
mental,  moral  and  physical,  may  properly  be  described 
as  excellent.  Yet  self-satisfaction  is  never  becoming, 
least  of  all  in  an  institution  which  is  so  conscious  of  its 
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own  inadequacies  and  imperfections,  whose  ideals  are  so 
high  and  whose  opportunities  are  so  many  and  so  bound- 
less. 

The  progress  of  the  University  is  measured  by  its 
advance  along  the  two  parallel  roads  of  Scholarship  and 
Service.  As  its  productive  scholarship  grows  in  conse- 
quence and  in  extent,  and  as  its  public  service  finds  new 
and  more  helpful  ways  of  expression,  Columbia  University 
keeps  step  with  the  spirit  of  the  ages  as  it  moves  forward 
to  peaceful  conquest  in  new  and  untried  fields  of  thought 
and  of  action.  Even  now,  after  nearly  forty  years  of 
explanation  and  of  accomplishment,  Columbia  University 
is  imperfectly  understood.  Through  its  plan  of  organiza- 
tion, through  its  place  in  the  nation's  metropolis  and 
intellectual  capital,  and  through  its  clearly  stated  aims, 
Columbia  University,  if  it  is  to  be  understood  at  all, 
must  be  contrasted  rather  than  compared  with  other 
institutions  of  the  higher  learning.  Every  such  institu- 
tion has  its  own  problems  to  solve  and  must  seek  to  solve 
them  in  its  own  way.  It  would  not  be  becoming  to  say 
that  some  of  these  ways  are  better  than  others,  but  it 
is  essential  to  understand  that  these  ways  are  different. 
The  democratic  spirit  of  Columbia,  its  genuine  freedom 
and  its  open-minded  willingness  to  receive  and  to  ex- 
amine new  ideas  and  new  proposals  of  every  sort,  are  the 
basis  of  its  influence  and  its  prestige.  Columbia  University 
holds  fast  to  those  principles  and  ideals  of  conduct  and 
of  life  which  are  justified  by  experience  and  by  their 
harmony  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best  in  the  spirit 
of  man;  but  it  holds  fast  to  them  with  true  catholicity, 
with  generous  sympathy  for  excellence  of  every  sort, 
and  with  a  tolerance  that  marks  the  true  University. 
The  history  of  the  past  forty  years  is  the  evidence  for 
the  correctness  of  these  statements,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  Columbia  of  1880  with  the  Columbia  of  today  will 
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convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the  value  and  results  of 
these  characteristics  and  policies. 

The  most  notable  achievement  of  a  notable  year  has 
been  clearing  the  way  for  carrying  into  quick  effect  the 
project    for    the    development    of    the 

T.  T     1-      1      o    1        1      •  f    11         Development  of  the 

Medical     School     m    a    manner    fully  Medical  School 

worthy  of  its  opportunity.  That  project 
was  first  outlined  in  all  its  details  in  the  Annual  Report 
for  1903  (pp.  34-39).  It  has  been  kept  steadily  before 
the  public  from  that  day  to  this.  The  achievement  of 
the  year  was  made  possible  by  the  cordial  cooperation 
of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  by  most  generous  pro- 
vision, through  legacy  and  through  gift,  of  the  necessary 
funds  to  go  forward  with  the  project.  For  the  first  time 
since  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine in  King's  College,  made  his  famous  Commencement 
address  in  1769  upon  the  duties  of  a  physician,  with  some 
sentiments  on  the  usefulness  and  essentials  of  a  public 
hospital,  medical  teaching  and  medical  research  in  the 
city  of  New  York  are  to  be  organized  and  equipped  as 
they  should  be.  One  hundred  and  fifty  odd  years  is  a 
long  time  to  wait,  and  the  fact  that  New  York  has  been 
kept  waiting  so  long  reflects  credit  neither  upon  the  public 
spirit  of  its  citizens  nor  upon  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession.  It  was  perhaps  the  feuds  and  jealousies  and 
rivalries  of  the  physicians  themselves  in  the  last  century, 
as  much  as  anything  else,  that  prevented  the  earlier 
realization  of  Dr.  Bard's  statesmanlike  plans. 

The  new  agreement  with  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
approved  February  7,  1 921,  is  a  model  paper  (seepage  339). 
It  contains  all  that  is  essential  to  establish  permanent 
cooperation  between  the  University  and  the  Hospital, 
and  nothing  that  is  non-essential.  It  is  a  true  constitu- 
tion, broad  enough  to  be  interpreted  and  applied  in  such 
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varying  ways  as  the  needs  of  the  years  to  come  may  invite 
or  compel,  and  yet  it  is  definite  and  precise.  By  its  terms 
this  agreement  was  to  go  into  effect  and  become  operative 
when  the  University  had  raised  a  fund  of  not  less  than 
three  million  dollars  for  the  construction  of  the  new  build- 
ings of  the  Medical  School,  with  the  added  proviso  that 
if  this  fund  was  not  raised  before  July  i,  1921,  the  agree- 
ment itself  would  be  deemed  to  be  abandoned  and  an- 
nulled. At  their  meeting  of  May  2,  1921,  the  Trustees 
were  advised  that  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  pledges  for  the  full  three  million  dollars  would 
shortly  be  received,  and  action  was  taken  giving  author- 
ity to  proceed  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  in  case 
the  sum  named  was  pledged  before  July  i.  On  April 
29,  1 92 1,  the  General  Education  Board  and  the  Trustees 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  passed  resolutions  pledg- 
ing one  million  dollars  from  each  of  these  corporations 
toward  the  needed  three  million  dollars.  On  May  12, 
1 92 1,  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  took 
similar  action,  thus  completing  the  sum  needed  to  en- 
able the  University  to  meet  the  condition  upon  which 
the  effectiveness  of  the  agreement  with  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  depended.  So  soon  as  these  facts  had  become 
known,  Mr.  Edward  S.  Harkness  notified  the  University 
that  his  mother,  Mrs.  Stephen  V.  Harkness  of  New 
York,  would  place  in  the  hands  of  three  trustees  the 
vacant  plot  in  the  city  of  New  York  bounded  by  165th  and 
1 68th  Streets,  Broadway  and  Fort  Washington  Avenue, 
owned  by  her  and  valued  at  approximately  two  million 
dollars,  for  the  joint  use  of  the  Medical  School  and  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  for  the  erection  thereon  of 
such  other  buildings  for  kindred  purposes  as  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  Hospital  might  agree  upon.  He  added  farther 
that  as  buildings  were  from  time  to  time  erected,  the 
portion  of  the  land  occupied  by  such  building  would  be 
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deeded  to  the  institution  owning  the  building.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Harkness  stated  that  it  was  his  wish  to 
have  a  farther  share  in  the  undertaking,  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  would  agree  to  contribute  to  the  University,  for 
the  use  of  its  Medical  School,  the  sum  of  one  million  dol- 
lars. To  these  munificent  gifts  of  three  million  dollars 
for  the  construction  of  Medical  School  buildings  and  one 
million  dollars  for  endowment,  there  is  to  be  added  as 
available  to  meet  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
Medical  School,  the  legacy  of  the  late  Joseph  R.  DeLamar, 
amounting  to  approximately  $5,500,000,  and  the  income 
of  the  Harkness  Fund  of  some  $1,500,000  heretofore  held 
by  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  in  addition  to  the  income  of 
special  endowments  for  teaching  and  research  in  medi- 
cine earlier  established.  Of  the  total  sum  of  $15,000,000, 
which  has  been  the  estimated  amount  that  the  University 
should  raise  in  order  to  go  forward  with  this  project 
in  thoroughly  satisfactory  fashion,  some  $12,000,000 
have  now,  therefore,  been  assured.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  so  finely  conceived  a  project  will,  if  well 
executed,  quickly  attract  to  itself  the  additional  sums 
that  will  be  needed  to  carry  it  to  completion. 

The  Administrative  Board  set  up  by  the  agreement 
lost  no  time  in  beginning  work.  Recently  built  hospitals 
and  medical  schools  in  this  and  in  other  lands  have  been 
inspected  and  the  plans  for  the  new  undertaking  are  al- 
ready under  way.  Three  years  will  doubtless  be  needed 
to  complete  the  new  buildings  for  hospital  and  medical 
school  and  to  effect  the  transfer  of  both  from  their  present 
sites  to  their  new  and  permanent  home. 

From  the  beginning  the  plan  for  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  the  Medical  School  has  included  making 
the  professors  of  clinical  subjects  university  professors 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  by  calling  upon  them  for  full- 
time  academic  service  and  by  providing  for  them  ade- 
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quate  salaries.  The  Statutes  of  the  University,  Section 
65,  have  for  many  years  contained  the  following  definition 
of  full-time  service,  which  will  hereafter  apply  to  officers 
of  instruction  and  research  in  the  Medical  School  pre- 
cisely as  to  those  in  other  parts  of  the  University: 

"No  officer  of  instruction  shall  be  employed  in  any  occu- 
pation which  interferes  with  the  thorough,  efficient,  and 
earnest  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office." 

The  responsibility  for  determining  when,  in  any  par- 
ticular case,  this  provision  of  the  Statutes  may  seem  to 
be  violated  rests  upon  the  President.  For  these  reasons 
it  has  not  been  necessary  for  the  University,  in  establish- 
ing full-time  service  for  professors  of  clinical  subjects, 
to  adopt  any  of  the  methods,  some  of  them  fantastic 
and  bizarre,  that  are  understood  to  have  been  proposed 
elsewhere.  The  University's  own  standards  and  ideals 
made  provision  for  all  that  was  necessary.  The  fact  is 
that  much  of  the  recent  public  discussion  as  to  full-time 
service  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  medical  subjects  has 
been  quite  beside  the  point.  It  has  of  course  been  neces- 
sary to  break  up  what  was  left  of  the  old-time  proprietary 
school  system  under  which  a  clinical  teacher  frequently 
felt  that  his  academic  obligation  was  subordinate  to  his 
private  professional  practice.  That  point  of  view  had, 
however,  begun  to  disappear  years  ago  and  very  little, 
if  anything,  now  remains  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  modem  university  to 
keep  its  teachers  and  organizers  of  research  from  becom- 
ing too  academic,  too  narrowly  limited  to  their  immediate 
university  work,  and  too  remote  from  the  happenings 
in  the  world  about  them.  The  modern  college  and  uni- 
versity teacher,  and  most  of  all  the  teacher  in  a  school  of 
law,  of  medicine,  of  engineering,  of  architecture,  or  of 
journalism,  needs  frequent  and  many  points  of  contact 
with  the  practical  affairs  of  life  in  order  to  increase  his 
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effectiveness  as  a  member  of  the  University.  Arbitrarily 
to  deprive  a  university  officer  of  such  contacts  and  such 
opportunities  for  practical  experience,  even  when  they 
bring  pecuniary  reward,  is  to  decrease  and  not  to  increase 
his  scientific  and  educational  usefulness.  The  only  point 
to  be  guarded  is  that  set  out  in  the  provision  of  the  Uni- 
versity Statutes  that  has  just  been  quoted. 

A  very  serious  problem  in  connection  with  medical 
teaching  is  its  rapidly  mounting  cost.  This  has  already 
become  excessive,  and  public  opinion  is  not  likely  long 
to  sustain  any  scheme  of  medical  education  whose  cost 
is  so  large.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  an  explanation  of 
this  mounting  cost.  Just  as  education  itself  is  the  spoiled 
child  of  the  state,  so  medical  teaching  is  the  spoiled  child 
of  education.  It  is  thought  unduly  critical  and  unsym- 
pathetic to  question  the  wisdom  of  any  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  sums  called  for  to  carry  on  systems  of  school, 
college  and  university  education,  and  it  seems  similarly 
hard-hearted  and  unsympathetic  to  question  any  pro- 
posed expenditure  for  medical  teaching. 

Medical  teaching  is,  however,  in  need  of  very  severe 
critical  examination  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  a 
sound  knowledge  of  educational  processes  and  educa- 
tional experience.  As  a  matter  of  fact  medical  education 
is  about  a  half  century  behind  other  forms  of  higher 
instruction.  It  is  laboring  with  pretty  much  the  same 
problems  that  engineering  education  labored  with  a 
generation  or  two  ago,  and  usually  without  any  reference 
whatsoever  to  the  teachings  of  experience  as  to  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems.  The  ordinary  medical  school 
curriculum  is  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches  and  by  no 
means  a  well  conceived  organic  unity  based  upon  a  clear- 
cut  conception  of  the  aim  and  scope  of  undergraduate 
medical  instruction.  The  heads  of  departments  in  a 
medical  school  are  too  often  treated  as  ruling  princes 
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and  allowed  a  final  authority  which  is  not  only  harmful 
in  itself  but  quite  destructive  of  true  cooperation  between 
scholars  engaged  in  carrying  forward  a  common  under- 
taking. All  this  is  due  perhaps  to  what  may  be  described 
as  the  intellectual  isolation  of  the  medical  profession. 
Physicians  and  surgeons  are  busy  men.  They  are  subject 
to  call  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  their  time  is  in 
no  sense  their  own.  As  a  result,  their  contacts  are  largely 
limited  to  men  and  matters  related  to  their  own  calling 
and  they  often  lose  the  advantage  of  the  stimulus  that 
would  come  from  wider  and  more  numerous  contacts.  It  is 
essential  that  a  medical  school  should  be  in  immediate 
association  with  a  hospital,  but  it  is  hardly  less  important 
that  the  medical  school  should  be  in  closest  association 
with  the  rest  of  the  university.  Teachers  and  students 
of  medicine  would  profit  greatly  by  daily  contact  and 
association  with  teachers  and  students  in  other  fields. 
Could  this  relationship  be  established  during  the  period 
of  medical  study  it  would  go  far  toward  breaking  down 
that  isolation  of  the  medical  profession  which  is  now 
so  common. 

A  first  task  is  to  lessen  the  rigidity  of  the  depart- 
mental system,  which  is  the  relic  of  an  outgrown  sharp- 
ness of  division  between  subjects  that  in  reality  are 
closely  interrelated.  A  second  is  to  overturn  the  existing 
curriculum  and  to  substitute  a  well  considered  and  well 
organized  program  of  study  in  its  stead ;  and  a  third  is  to 
develop  and  apply  those  well  known  methods  of  teaching 
that  will  enable  the  medical  school,  without  increasing 
its  teaching  staff,  to  care  for  a  larger  number  of  students 
than  at  present.  The  huge  capital  expense  necessarily 
incurred  in  establishing  and  equipping  a  modem  medical 
school  cannot  be  defended  if  the  number  of  students  be 
limited  to  a  few  hundred.  It  is  not  practicable  to  include 
in  a  four-year  course  of  medical  study  all  the  informa- 
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tion  which  a  medical  practitioner  will  have  need  to  use 
in  the  course  of  his  after  life.  The  young  man  or  young 
woman  who  has  just  been  granted  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  cannot  be  expected  to  stand  where  the 
experienced  physician  or  surgeon  stands  at  the  end  of  a 
long  career.  The  true  aim  of  the  medical  school  should 
be  to  give  instruction  in  fundamental  principles  and 
methods,  to  bring  the  student  in  contact  with  realities, 
to  train  him  in  habits  of  observation  and  inference  as  to 
physiological  and  pathological  phenomena,  and  to  give 
him  knowledge  of  where  to  look  for  the  additional  or 
specialized  information  that  he  may  need  before  his  own 
experience  has  sufficiently  widened  and  deepened  to  bring 
it  to  him.  Moreover,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
purpose  of  the  medical  school  is  to  train  physicians  and 
not  scientific  investigators.  It  would  be  a  sorry  day  for 
the  public  health  and  for  the  public  satisfaction  if  the 
physician  of  large  practical  experience,  wide  human 
sympathy  and  keen  insight  into  human  nature  were  to 
yield  his  place  to  the  expert  with  the  microscope  and  the 
test-tube.  The  scientific  aspects  of  medicine  must  not  be 
permitted  to  override  its  human  aspects.  The  medical 
school  of  tomorrow  will  be  conceived  of  as  a  public  service 
institution  to  promote  the  public  health  and  to  spread 
a  knowledge  of  preventive  medicine;  training  in  the  de- 
tection and  cure  of  disease  will  then  appear  as  an  incident 
in  this  larger  and  finer  program. 

Columbia  University  has  an  exceptional  opportunity 
to  go  forward  without  delay  and  without  great  expense, 
in  carrying  out  its  plan  for  graduate  courses  in  medicine. 
The  advance  in  medical  knowledge  has  been  and  is  so 
rapid  that  hundreds,  and  indeed  thousands,  of  practicing 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
are  eager  to  find  opportunity  to  spend  weeks  or  months 
in  catching  up  with  the  latest  discoveries  and  methods 
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in  the  several  fields  of  laboratory  and  clinical  medicine. 
Study  and  research  of  this  kind  are  or  should  be  wholly 
individual ;  no  two  physicians  will  have  precisely  the  same 
needs  or  desires.  For  advanced  students  of  this  type 
arrangements  should  speedily  be  made  to  announce,  in 
connection  with  the  various  hospitals  of  the  city  and 
vicinity  and  in  connection  with  the  various  University 
laboratories,  opportunities  for  advanced  and  highly 
specialized  study  and  research.  All  this  would  be  aside 
from  the  immediate  problem  of  the  Medical  School  itself, 
but  it  is  a  legitimate  and  necessary  part  of  the  University's 
policy  of  service.  These  advanced  and  specialized  courses 
should  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  administra- 
tive board,  made  up  of  those  who  have  special  interest 
in  work  of  this  kind,  subject  of  course  to  the  statutory 
jurisdiction  of  the  University  Council. 

It  is  not  so  many  years  since  all  American  colleges  and 
universities,    Columbia    College    among    them,    were    so 

completely  absorbed  in  their  function  of 
Scholarship     teaching  a  few  score  or  a  few  hundred  youth 

that  they  lost  sight  of  their  duty  and  op- 
portunity to  render  service  to  the  larger  public.  Happily 
this  condition  has  passed  away,  and  a  many-sided  service 
is  now  being  rendered  by  progressive  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  land  in  ways  which  the  general 
public  both  understands  and  appreciates.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  unless  zeal  for  scholarship, 
productive  scholarship,  be  kept  unflagging,  the  quality 
of  service  to  be  rendered  will  quickly  decline.  Perhaps 
the  time  has  now  come  when  there  is  more  danger  that 
zeal  for  service  may  turn  attention  away  from  productive 
scholarship  than  that  productive  scholarship  will  absorb 
an  institution's  energies  to  the  exclusion  of  service.  Gen- 
uinely productive  scholars  are  rare  at  any  time,  and  it 
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is  not  easy  for  any  one  institution  of  higher  learning  to 
include  in  its  membership  more  than  a  very  few  of  these. 
Nevertheless,  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  develop  pro- 
ductive scholars,  to  reward  productive  scholars,  and  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  productive  scholars.  Only 
in  those  ways  will  the  highest  type  of  ambitious  youth 
be  attracted  to  scholarship  as  a  career,  and  only  through 
scholarship  can  the  University  continue  to  render  the 
highest  type  of  service.  It  is  the  greatest  possible  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  there  is  no  relation  between  a  stu- 
dent's success  in  the  field  of  scholarship  and  his  success 
in  after  life.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  doubt  this  may 
be  referred  to  the  Annual  Register  of  Columbia  College 
for  1889-90  where,  on  pages  20-22,  will  be  found  the 
names  of  the  five  students  in  each  graduating  class  from 
1 859-1 888  who  were  ascertained  to  stand  highest  on  the 
records  for  conduct  and  scholarship  during  their  entire 
undergraduate  course  of  four  years.  These  were  styled 
First  Honor  Men.  An  examination  of  this  list  will  show 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  names  are  those  of 
men  who  attained  distinction  in  after  life.  Not  a  few  of 
them  became  scholars  of  national  reputation,  while  others 
reached  high  place  as  jurists,  as  divines,  as  practitioners 
of  medicine,  or  as  men  of  affairs.  The  list  is  a  very  ex- 
traordinary one,  and  may  safely  be  offered  in  evidence 
of  the  contention  that  there  is  a  positive  relation  between 
academic  distinction  and  later  performance. 

The  Report  of  Dean  Pegram  makes  plain  how  com- 
pletely the  spirit  of  research  has  taken  hold  of  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science,  and  how  steadily  the 
several  schools  under  the  care  of  that  Schools  of  Mines. 
Faculty  are  moving  forward  toward  the  ^^^  chemistry 
attainment  of  their  ideal.  By  again 
lowering   the  requirements  for  admission  and  making  a 
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wide  popular  appeal  it  would  be  quite  possible,  within 
a  short  time,  to  attract  several  thousand  students  to 
these  schools.  The  policy  of  the  University  is,  however, 
quite  different.  It  is  to  build  up  schools  for  higher  train- 
ing and  research  in  the  various  engineering  subjects, 
whose  graduates  may  fairly  hope  to  become  the  leaders 
in  their  profession.  The  advanced  and  technical  instruc- 
tion given  in  engineering  subjects  now  rests  upon  a  broad 
foundation  of  general  studies  and,  therefore,  while  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  has  been  greatly  reduced, 
the  quality  of  the  work  done  has  been  markedly  improved. 
The  Faculty  felt  that  owing  to  the  interruption  of  war 
and  to  other  causes  their  policies  and  ideals  were  not 
clearly  understood,  and,  therefore,  an  organized  effort  was 
made  during  the  year  to  explain  to  the  alumni,  to  teachers 
and  students  in  schools  of  engineering  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  to  college  undergraduates  who  were 
looking  forward  to  the  possibility  of  an  engineering  career 
just  what  was  being  attempted  at  Columbia.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  Trustees,  Faculty  and  alumni  this 
work  is  being  carried  on  with  skill  and  effectiveness. 
The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  has  asked,  and  the 
Trustees  have  granted,  a  great  responsibility,  that  of 
leading  the  way  in  building  up,  in  the  nation's  metropolis, 
an  unrivaled  opportunity  for  higher  engineering  training 
and  for  research  in  engineering  fields.  The  great  need 
is  for  more  and  more  modern  equipment  with  which  to 
respond  to  the  demands  that  are  so  constantly  made. 
The  Faculty  is  working  in  cooperation  with  various  in- 
dustrial enterprises  that  have  problems  of  their  own  upon 
which  scientific  inquiry  can  shed  light.  All  this  is  precisely 
as  it  should  be.  Cooperation  between  organized  science 
and  industry  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  modern  school 
of  engineering.  It  is  confidently  hoped  that  as  the  note- 
worthy policies  of  the  Faculty  become  better  known,  the 
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equipment  and  laboratories  that  are  so  greatly  needed 
may  be  provided. 

The  time  will  soon  come  when  to  the  other  research 
undertakings  of  the  University  there  may  be  wisely  added 
an  Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  the  scope  of  which 
shall  include  not  merely  the  strictly  engineering  prob- 
lems of  industry,  but  also  those  human  problems  upon 
the  proper  solution  of  which  the  permanent  effective- 
ness of  industry  must  ultimately  depend.  The  work  of 
this  institute  would  invite  the  cooperation  of  the  engi- 
neer, the  psychologist,  the  economist  and  the  sociologist. 

By  perfectly  natural  steps  there  are  growing  up  within 
the  University  organization  various  special  undertakings 
for  research  that  are  significant.    These 
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organization,  and  will  in  all  probability 
develop,  as  the  years  pass  and  as  material  support  is 
gained,  into  specially  organized  research  institutes.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  when  the  advanced  work  of  a  given 
department  or  laboratory  takes  this  form,  so  narrow  is 
the  line  between  that  which  is  customary  and  that  which 
is  newly  developing.  The  Marcellus  Hartley  Laboratory 
for  Research  in  Electrical  Physics  is  an  illustration.  This 
laboratory,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Pupin  and  his 
associates,  is  an  outgrowth  in  part  of  the  advanced  work 
of  the  Department  of  Physics  and  in  part  of  that  of  the 
Department  of  Electrical  Engineering.  It  has  now  taken 
on  a  sufficiently  definite  form  to  enable  us  to  look  forward 
to  its  organization  in  the  not  distant  future  as  a  Research 
Institute,  cooperating  with  the  advanced  work  of  several 
departments,  but  included  specifically  in  that  of  none. 

Three  separate  Research  Institutes  have  already  been 
established  in  the  University,  and  two  of  these  are  in  full 
and  useful  operation. 
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An  Institute  of  Educational  Research  was  established 
by  authority  of  the  Trustees  of  Teachers  College,  under 
the  terms  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  that  body  on  Febru- 
ary 10,  1 92 1.  This  Institute  exists  to  encourage  research, 
investigation  and  experimentation  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion and  practical  arts.  Its  work  falls  into  three  divisions: 
those  of  educational  psychology,  school  experimentation 
and  field  studies.  This  Institute  is  under  the  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  an  Administrative  Board,  and  the  fund 
available  for  the  support  of  its  work  is  steadily  growing. 

An  Institute  of  Cancer  Research  was  established  by 
the  Trustees,  under  the  terms  of  a  resolution  adopted 
May  2,  1 92 1.  This  Institute  is  the  name  now  given  to 
the  organization  created  in  191 1  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  cancer  research,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
bequest  of  the  late  George  Crocker.  Since  that  time  addi- 
tional funds  for  cancer  research  have  been  established  in 
the  University,  and  the  income  from  all  these  is  now 
available  for  the  support  of  the  Institute  of  Cancer  Re- 
search. During  the  year  the  Administrative  Board  of  this 
Institute  has  assumed  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
and  publication  of  the  Journal  of  Cancer  Research,  and 
is  carrying  forward  its  highly  important  work  with  vigor 
and  large  intelligence. 

An  Institute  of  Public  Health  was  established  by  the 
Trustees,  under  the  terms  of  a  resolution  adopted  May 
2,  1 92 1,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  late  Joseph 
R.  DeLamar,  as  expressed  in  the  Ninth  Article  of  his 
Will,  relative  to  instruction  in  public  health  and  hygiene, 
including  dietetics.  It  was  the  testator's  wish  that  the 
University  should  not  only  conduct  research  and  special 
instruction  in  these  subjects,  but  that  it  should  bring 
the  results  of  its  investigations  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
wider  public.  The  plans  for  the  work  of  this  Institute  are 
yet  under  consideration.    It  is  important  that  there  should 
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be  no  unnecessary  duplication  of  research  in  these  fields 
with  that  being  carried  forward  by  other  institutions  or 
agencies,  and  that  any  duplication  of  the  staff  and  labora- 
tories of  the  Medical  School  should  also  be  avoided. 
Moreover,  the  location  of  Columbia  University  and  its 
well  known  policies  make  it  relatively  easy  to  exert  large 
influence  in  bringing  to  general  public  knowledge  the 
established  scientific  facts  that  have  direct  bearing  upon 
public  health  and  personal  hygiene.  These  and  other 
aspects  of  the  problem  will  all  receive  full  consideration 
before  the  Institute  is  organized  and  its  work  begun. 

The  reasons  that  led  to  the  establishment  at  Columbia 
of  separate  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy  and 
Pure  Science,  to  cover  the  field  tradi- 
tionally   occupied    in    the    German    uni-       Closer  Cooperation 

versities   by   the   single   Philosophische  .  ^   i  ^    j°  T 
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Fakultdt,  are  well  known  to  those  familiar  Faculties 

with  the  history  of  the  University. 
This  step  was  not  taken  without  consideration  both  of 
its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages.  The  advantages 
have  been  demonstrably  great,  and  the  disadvantages 
are  being  steadily  overcome  and  should  soon  be  removed 
entirely.  When  the  present  organization  of  Columbia 
University  was  under  consideration  in  1889,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  when  the  Germans  reorganized  the  University 
of  Strasbourg  in  1872  they  added  the  political  sciences 
to  the  Law  Faculty,  and  organized  separate  Faculties 
of  Philosophy  and  Letters  on  the  one  hand  and  of  Mathe- 
matics and  the  Natural  Sciences  on  the  other.  Even  at 
that  time  there  was  a  separate  Faculty  of  Political  Science 
in  the  University  of  Munich,  and  shortly  afterward  the 
Philosophical  Faculty  there  was  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, one  for  Philosophy,  Philology  and  Letters,  and  one 
for   Mathematics   and    Natural   Science.     At   Tubingen 
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there  were  already  separate  Faculties  of  Philosophy, 
Political  Science  and  Natural  Science.  In  France,  of 
course,  the  separate  organization  of  the  Faculties  of 
Letters  and  of  Science  was  of  long  standing. 

In  the  building  of  Columbia  University  these  precedents 
were  followed,  and  the  Faculties  of  Political  Science, 
Philosophy  and  Pure  Science  came  into  existence  to  divide 
betvt^een  them  the  field  of  advanced  instruction  and  re- 
search in  non-professional  subjects.  As  these  Faculties 
have  increased  in  size  and  as  some  of  the  boundaries 
heretofore  existing  between  academic  subjects  have  been 
reduced  in  importance  or  removed  entirely,  the  points 
of  close  contact  bet^veen  the  work  of  these  Faculties  have 
become  increasingly  numerous.  It  is  not  very  easy  to 
indicate  w^here  the  field  of  physiology  stops  and  that  of 
psychology  begins,  or  where  that  of  ethics  stops  and  that 
of  sociology  begins.  As  a  consequence,  the  need  has  grown 
for  some  body,  partly  legislative,  partly  administrative, 
to  deal  with  matters  common  to  all  three  of  these  Facul- 
ties. This  body  has  been  brought  into  existence  during 
the  year  through  the  passage  by  each  of  the  three  Facul- 
ties named  of  an  identical  resolution,  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  Committee  on  Instruction  of  each  of  these 
Faculties  is  authorized  to  designate  its  chairman  and  two 
other  members  to  join  with  a  like  number  of  designated 
members  of  the  Committees  on  Instruction  in  the  other 
two  Faculties  to  constitute  a  joint  Committee  on  Grad- 
uate Instruction,  of  which  the  Dean  of  the  Faculties 
is  Chairman.  The  three  Faculties  have  empowered  their 
se^'eral  Committees  on  Instruction  to  refer  any  matter 
that  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  these  Committees  to 
the  newly  created  joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruc- 
tion. Thus  authorized  and  empowered  the  joint  Com- 
mittee on  Graduate  Instruction  has  already  become  the 
meeting  ground   of  the  common   interests  of  the  three 
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Faculties,  and  the  disadvantages  of  the  three-Faculty 
organization  for  the  direction  of  non-professional  graduate 
instruction  and  research  are  now  to  be  in  large  measure 
overcome.  This  action  marks  an  important  step  forward 
in  strengthening  and  simplifying  the  organization  of  the 
University  for  the  care  and  development  of  its  advanced 
work. 

The  School  of  Business  represents  the  definite  and 
highly  organized  effort  of  the  University  to  bring  aca- 
demic method  and  academic  purpose  to  the 
help  of  the  nation's  men  of  practical  affairs.  Business 
The  problems  of  business  in  all  its  forms  are 
made  the  subject-matter  of  laborious  research.  Coopera- 
tion between  the  University  and  enterprises  in  the  fields 
of  finance,  of  commerce  and  of  industry  is  sought  and 
highly  valued,  and  young  men  and  young  women  are 
given  what  the  University  believes  to  be  a  sound  training 
for  the  practical  careers  which  they  elect  to  follow. 

The  School  of  Business  has  been  developed,  like  the 
School  of  Dentistry  before  it,  under  the^protecting  aegis 
of  University  Extension.  This  course  Jwas  taken  for 
severely  practical  reasons,  and  it  has  fully  justified  it- 
self. The  time  has  now  come,  however,  when,  the 
teaching  staff  having  been  carefully  selected  and  put 
upon  a  permanent  basis,  the  administration  of  the  work 
of  the  School  should  be  assimilated  to  that  of  the  older 
parts  of  the  University.  It  would  now  be  appropriate 
to  constitute  an  administrative  board  for  the  School  of 
Business,  and  to  give  to  that  board  and  to  the  teaching 
staff,  quite  apart  from  the  organization  of  University 
Extension,  the  authority  usually  entrusted  to  adminis- 
trative boards  and  the  teaching  staff  in  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  University. 

In  this  connection  it  is  appropriate  to  point  out  that 
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the  administrative  board  is  an  administrative  device 
that  is  tending  to  supplant,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  older  Faculty  organization.  This  is  coming  about 
by  a  natural  process  of  evolution  and  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  such  Faculty  business  as  cannot  be  confided  to 
administrative  officers  working  under  specific  grants  of 
power  is  best  cared  for  by  a  relatively  small  legislative 
body.  This  may  be  an  administrative  board  or  it  may  be 
a  committee  on  instruction,  growing  out  of  the  older 
Faculty  itself,  but  the  general  effect  is  the  same.  The 
larger  Faculties  will  continue  as  original  sources  of  au- 
thority in  all  matters  pertaining  to  educational  policy,  as 
well  as  for  the  discussion  of  larger  educational  problems 
and  principles  and  for  the  choice  of  representatives  to 
sit  in  various  other  University  bodies. 

From  its  first  establishment  until  about  forty  years 
ago  the  American  college  was  universally  looked  upon  as 

an  institution  for  the  discipline  and  instruc- 
°^^Y  p-,"        tion   of  young  men   who  had   successfully 

completed  the  work  of  the  lower  schools 
and  were  able  to  meet  the  tests  set  for  college  admission. 
Following  the  Civil  War  and  growing  out  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  wealth  of  the  country  and  the  development  of 
a  more  or  less  leisure  class,  the  notion  began  to  gain 
ground  that  the  college  was  an  agreeable  place  in  which 
to  finish  the  formalities  of  a  systematic  education  without 
troubling  much  about  intellectual  discipline  or  scholarship, 
to  participate  in  manly  exercise  and  outdoor  sports,  and 
to  make  a  useful  circle  of  friends  who  might  be  helpful  in 
social  or  in  business  ways  in  after  years.  This  curious 
notion  rapidly  gained  ground,  particularly  among  those 
who  sought  for  their  sons  social  advantages  and  associa- 
tions which  they  themselves  had  not  always  possessed. 
Little  by  little  the  serious  business  of  the  college  was 
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pushed  into  the  background  by  such  as  entertained  this 
notion,  and  the  college  came  to  stand  in  their  eyes  as  a 
most  inviting  and  satisfactory  form  of  country  club,  with 
incidental  facilities  for  reading  and  study.  The  rapid 
spread  of  the  elective  system  of  college  studies,  which 
took  place  a  generation  ago,  aided  the  growth  of  this  notion. 
Young  men  were  no  longer  thought  to  be  ignorant  if 
they  left  college  without  any  serious  and  sustained  disci- 
pline, or  without  any  genuine  grasp  upon  the  underlying 
facts  and  the  controlling  history  of  civilization,  provided 
they  had  put  their  names  down  for  a  sufficient  number  of 
so-called  courses  of  study,  however  unrelated,  however 
superficial,  and  however  insignificant.  The  result  has 
been  that  side  by  side  with  an  earnest,  devoted  and  high- 
minded  body  of  young  college  graduates,  there  has  gone 
out  into  American  life  a  very  substantial  group  of  those 
who  have  gained  college  degrees,  but  who  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  undisciplined  and  uneducated 
both  in  mind  and  in  morals  as  if  they  had  enjoyed  no 
advantages  whatsoever.  To  be  sure,  the  members  of  this 
group  are  relatively  small  in  number,  but  they  often  gain 
an  influence  and  a  notoriety  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
size.  The  vast  army  of  American  college  students^  is  made 
up  of  young  men  and  young  women  of  the  very  best 
type,  no  small  proportion  of  them  self-supporting,  who  are 
bent  upon  making  every  hour  of  college  residence  count. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  country  club  notion  should  have 
obtained  lodgment  and  exerted  influence  for  so  long,  and 
particularly  that  it  should  have  been  permitted  to  play 
so  prominent  a  part  in  the  popular  notion  of  college  life 
and  work.  Shiftless  and  ambitious  parents  are  really 
responsible  for  the  rise  of  this  notion  and  for  its  con- 
tinuance among  us.  It  cannot  be  too  speedily  displaced, 
wherever  it  exists,  b\',.the  more  worthy  and  more  honor- 
able conception  of  a  college. 
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One  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  recent  developments 
in  American  life  is  the  zeal  with  which  machinery  is  de- 
signed and  built  ostensibly  to  serve  vari- 

Over-organization  i  i«       •    ,  .  i  1,1- 

of  Education  ^^^  public    mterests  and    undertakmgs, 

but  in  reality  to  control  them.  Perhaps 
in  no  other  way  is  the  decline  of  faith  in  liberty  so  clearly 
marked.  An  academic  wit  once  defined  good  adminis- 
tration as  the  doing  extremely  well  of  that  which  should 
not  be  done  at  all.  If  this  clever  phrase  is  to  be  applied 
to  public  administration  it  would  have  to  be  altered  so  as 
to  read,  the  doing  ill  of  that  which  should  not  be  done 
at  all;  for  public  administration,  administration  by  col- 
lective authority,  is  almost  uniformly  inefficient  and  for 
an  obvious  reason.  In  such  case  artificial  choice  takes 
the  place  of  natural  selection  in  the  designation  of  agents, 
and  since  nature  is  wiser  than  man,  particularly  political 
man,  efficiency  at  once  declines.  In  the  United  States 
we  are,  in  flat  defiance  of  all  our  proclaimed  principles 
and  ideals,  building  a  series  of  bureaucracies  that  will 
put  to  shame  the  best  efforts  of  the  government  of  the 
Tsar  of  all  the  Russias  when  in  the  heyday  of  its  glory. 
We  are  surrounded  by  agents,  special  agents,  inspectors 
and  spies,  and  the  people  are  called  upon  to  support 
through  their  taxes  in  harmful  and  un-American  activ- 
ities whole  armies  of  individuals  who  should  be  engaged 
in  productive  industry.  When  anything  appears  to  go 
wrong,  or  when  any  desirable  movement  seems  to  lag, 
a  cry  goes  up  for  the  creation  of  some  new  board  or 
commission,  and  for  an  appropriation  of  public  funds 
to  maintain  it  in  reasonable  comfort.  An  infinite  number 
of  blank  forms  must  be  filled  and  an  infinite  number  of 
records  must  be  kept,  classified  and  audited  at  steadily 
mounting  cost. 

For  a  long  time  the  excellent  limitations  of  the  American 
form  of  federal  government  held  these  movements  in 
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check,  SO  far  as  the  national  government  itself  was  con- 
cerned. When,  however,  the  ingenious  discovery  was 
made  that  the  national  government  might  aid  the  states 
to  do  what  lay  within  their  province  but  was  denied  to 
the  national  government  itself,  the  door  was  opened  to 
a  host  of  schemes.  These  have  followed  each  other  in 
rapid  succession,  all  urged  with  a  certain  amount  of 
plausibility  and  with  an  appeal  to  kindly  sentiment, 
usually  supported  by  vigorous  propaganda  and  zealous 
paid  agents. 

So  far  as  education  is  concerned,  there  has  been  over- 
organization  for  a  long  time  past.  Too  man>'  persons 
are  engaged  in  supervising,  in  inspecting  and  in  recording 
the  work  of  other  persons.  There  is  too  much  machinery, 
and  in  consequence  a  steady  temptation  to  lay  more 
stress  upon  the  form  of  education  than  upon  its  content. 
Statistics  displace  scholarship.  There  are,  in  addition, 
too  many  laws  and  too  precise  laws,  and  not  enough 
opportunity  for  those  mistakes  and  failures,  due  to  in- 
dividual initiative  and  experiment,  which  are  the  founda- 
tion for  great  and  lasting  success. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  bureaucratize  and  to  bring  into 
uniformity  the  educational  system  of  the  whole  United 
States,  while  making  the  most  solemn  assurance  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  intended.  The  glory  and  the  suc- 
cesses of  education  in  the  United  States  are  due  to  its 
freedom,  to  its  unevennesses,  to  its  reflection  of  the 
needs  and  ambitions  and  capacities  of  local  communities, 
and  to  its  being  kept  in  close  and  constant  touch  with 
the  people  themselves.  There  is  not  money  enough  in 
the  United  States,  even  if  every  dollar  of  it  were  expended 
on  education,  to  produce  by  federal  authority  or  through 
what  is  naively  called  cooperation  between  the  federal 
government  and  the  several  states,  educational  results 
that  would  be  at  all  comparable  with  those  that  have 
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already  been  reached  under  the  free  and  natural  system 
that  has  grown  up  among  us.  If  tax-supported  education 
be  first  encouraged  and  inspected,  and  then  little  by  little 
completely  controlled,  by  central  authority,  European 
experience  shows  precisely  what  will  happen.  In  so  far 
as  the  schools  of  France  are  controlled  from  the  Ministry 
of  Education  in  Paris,  they  tend  to  harden  into  uniform 
machines,  and  it  is  only  when  freedom  is  given  to  different 
types  of  school  or  to  different  localities,  that  any  real 
progress  is  made.  Anything  worse  than  the  system  which 
has  prevailed  in  Prussia  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 
It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  the  unhappy  decline 
in  German  university  freedom  and  effectiveness,  and 
the  equally  unhappy  subjection  of  the  educated  classes 
to  the  dictates  of  the  political  and  military  ruling  groups, 
were  the  direct  result  of  the  highly  centralized  and  effi- 
cient control  from  Berlin  of  the  nation's  schools  and  uni- 
versities. For  Americans  now  to  accept  oversight  and 
direction  of  their  tax-supported  schools  and  colleges  from 
Washington  would  mean  that  they  had  failed  to  learn  one 
of  the  plainest  and  most  weighty  lessons  of  the  war. 
It  is  true  that  education  is  a  national  problem  and  a 
national  responsibility;  it  is  also  true  that  it  has  been 
characteristic  of  the  American  people  to  solve  their 
most  difficult  national  problems  and  to  bear  their  heaviest 
national  responsibilities  through  their  own  action  in  the 
field  of  liberty  rather  than  through  the  agency  of  organized 
government.  Once  more  to  tap  the  federal  treasury  under 
the  guise  of  aiding  the  states,  and  once  more  to  establish 
an  army  of  bureaucrats  in  Washington  and  another 
army  of  inspectors  roaming  at  large  throughout  the  land, 
will  not  only  fail  to  accomplish  any  permanent  improve- 
ment in  the  education  of  our  people,  but  it  will  assist 
in  effecting  so  great  a  revolution  in  our  American  form 
of  government  as  one  day  to  endanger  its  perpetuity. 
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Illiteracy  will  not  be  sensibly  diminished,  if  at  all,  by 
federal  appropriations,  nor  will  the  physical  health  of 
the  people  be  thereby  improved.  The  major  portion  of 
any  appropriation  that  may  be  made  will  certainly  be 
swallowed  up  in  meeting  the  cost  of  doing  ill  that  which 
should  not  be  done  at  all.  The  true  path  of  advance  in 
education  is  to  be  found  in  the  direction  of  keeping  the 
people's  schools  closely  in  touch  with  the  people  them- 
sehes.  Bureaucrats  and  experts  will  speedily  take  the 
life  out  of  even  the  best  schools  and  reduce  them  to  dried 
and  mounted  specimens  of  pedagogic  fatuity.  Unless  the 
school  is  both  the  work  and  the  pride  of  the  community 
which  it  serves,  it  is  nothing.  A  school  system  that  grows 
naturally  in  response  to  the  needs  and  ambitions  of  a 
hundred  thousand  different  localities,  will  be  a  better 
school  system  than  any  which  can  be  imposed  upon  those 
localities  by  the  aid  of  grants  of  public  money  from  the 
federal  treasury,  accompanied  by  federal  regulations, 
federal  inspections,  federal  reports  and  federal  uni- 
formities. 

It  is  fortunate  that  Columbia  University,  a  public 
institution,  was  founded  and  is  supported  by  the  State 
in  the  field  of  liberty,  and  that  it  is  free  to  carry  on  its 
work  beyond  the  reach  of  the  deadening  hand  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  last  Annual  Report  (pp.  16-23)  some  discussion 
was  had  of  the  widespread  public  criticism  of  present-day 
education  and   the  probable   grounds  for  it. 
The  suggestions  then  made  were  more  or  less      „  j    ^*'^. '" 

.  Education 

widely  discussed  throughout  the  country  both 
on  the  platform  and  in  the  press.    They  were  often  sup- 
f^'-^ed;  they  were  sometimes  attacked;  they  were  never 
refuted.    During  the  year  the  evidences  of  widespread 
dissatisfaction    with    education    as    now    organized    and 
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conducted  have  multiplied  with  some  rapidity.  The 
English  people,  with  that  sagacity  and  serious  purpose 
that  so  characterize  their  action  in  the  presence  of  any 
practical  problem,  have  completed  and  made  public  a 
series  of  reports  on  the  main  groups  of  subjects  of  modern 
instruction  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  significant. 
These  reports  deal  with  the  ancient  classics,  with  the 
English  language  and  literature,  with  the  natural  sciences 
and  with  the  modern  languages.  Nothing  so  complete, 
so  well  ordered,  or  so  admirable  has  yet  been  done  in  any 
other  land.  At  the  same  time  the  French,  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  the  practical  results  which  have  followed  the 
important  changes  that  were  introduced  into  the  program 
of  secondary  instruction  twenty  years  ago,  are  giving 
sympathetic  attention  to  the  proposals  of  M.  Leon 
Berard,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  which  in  effect 
call  for  a  repudiation  of  the  principles  and  policies  that 
underlay  the  so-called  reforms  of  1902,  and  for  a  return 
to  the  far  sounder  program  of  secondary  education  that 
had  previously  existed.  What  the  French  in  1902  called 
reforms  were  those  backward  steps  that  are  taken  at 
intervals  in  the  history  of  education,  by  which  an  early 
differentiation  and  specialization  of  studies  were  insisted 
upon,  with  a  view  not  to  the  general  training  of  youth, 
but  to  fit  individuals  for  specific  careers.  After  twenty 
years  the  results  of  this  policy  are  so  unhappy  and  so 
unsatisfactory  that  the  wisest  leaders  of  French  public 
opinion  are  demanding  a  return  to  sound  and  well-tested 
educational  principle.  M.  Berard,  together  with  M. 
Appell,  the  distinguished  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  is  pointing  out  that  a  wrong  turn  of  the  road  was 
taken  in  1902,  and  that  the  true  mission  of  secondary 
education  is  to  develop  young  men  and  young  women  of 
trained  minds  capable  of  adapting  themselves  to  the 
varying  requirements  of  social  life  without  any  immediate 
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attention  to  the  special  career  which  they  may  elect  to 
follow.  This  is  sound  doctrine  and  France  will  do  well  to 
heed  its  preaching.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Lyons,  a  body  of  severely  practical  men 
of  affairs,  has  recorded  an  expression  of  its  opinion  that 
the  results  of  the  present  program  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion are  regrettable.  This  body  of  men  of  industry  and 
finance  expressly  criticise  the  abandonment  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  the  doing  away  with  those  substantial  courses 
of  instruction  which  at  one  time  did  so  much  to  develop 
character  and  personality. 

Similar  and  very  striking  testimony  was  given  by  the 
accredited  representatives  of  the  Labor  Party  before  the 
English  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  position  of  classics 
in  the  educational  system  of  the  United  Kingdom.  1  hese 
witnesses  told  the  Committee  that  the  Labor  Party  was 
seriously  concerned  with  the  fact  that  in  industrial 
districts  education  is  too  much  limited  to  utilitarian 
subjects,  that  there  is  lack  of  opportunity  for  children  of 
the  working  classes  to  get  a  classical  education  by  which 
many  of  them  are  well  suited  to  benefit,  and  that  it  is 
important  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  secondary 
schools  to  offer  instruction  and  training  of  this  type. 
These  are  the  answers  of  practical  experience  and  practi- 
cal men  to  the  unhappy  theorizing  of  recent  years,  which 
has  played  so  large  a  part  in  breaking  down  the  effective- 
ness of  the  work  of  the  schools  and  colleges,  not  alone 
in  one  land  but  in  many  lands.  The  time  has  come  to 
call  a  halt,  and  to  offer  the  youth  of  the  next  generation 
bread  and  not  a  stone. 

If  the  illustrations  of  the  waste  and  ineffectiveness  of 
present-day  education  were  drawn  from  American  experi- 
ence alone  the  response  of  the  claque  would  quickly  be 
that  the  observer  was  either  a  cynic  or  a  pessimist,  or 
both.   The  fact  is,  however,  that  both  in  England  and  In 
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France,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  the  evidence  is 
both  cumulative  and  overwhelming.  The  following  signi- 
ficant passage  is  taken  from  an  article  entitled  The  New 
Humanism,  which  recently  appeared  in  the  London  iVa^^'ow; 

The  other  day,  a  man  of  letters  who  had  travelled  about 
the  country  for  a  couple  of  years  engaged  in  antiquarian 
research  related  that,  in  his  frequent  conversations  with 
squire,  rector,  doctor,  and  so  forth,  he  had  found  a  singular 
unanimity  of  belief  that  the  elementary  schools  were  a  failure, 
and  for  this  reason:  that  though  the  boys  and  girls  certainly 
seemed  to  be  benefiting  by  their  study  while  they  were  in 
actual  attendance  at  school,  most  of  them  appeared  to  lose 
the  whole  of  their  acquirements  in  a  year  or  two,  and  to 
revert  to  the  general  type  of  illiterate  ignorance. 

The  other  day,  those  specially  interested  in  secondary 
education  had  a  great  shock  when  their  eyes  were  opened  to 
the  sinister  fact  that,  in  the  "Locals"  and  similar  examinations, 
the  general  level  of  work  had  never  been  so  low  and  the  per- 
centage of  failures  so  high. 

The  other  day,  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  reported, 
in  effect,  that  candidates  in  increasingly  large  numbers  pre- 
sented themselves  for  certificates  in  French  and  German  and 
Spanish  and  Shorthand,  and  other  respectable  branches  of 
knowledge,  without  the  ability  to  write  either  in  the  literary 
or  calligraphic  sense.  In  the  51,267  papers  examined,  the 
handwriting  was  sometimes  so  bad  that  the  answers  could 
not  be  read;  and  we  must  therefore  derive  what  comfort  we 
can  from  the  statement  that  there  has  been  "a  slight  improve- 
ment in  composition,"  and  that  there  is  less  of  "the  hopelessly 
bad  English  which  has  been  so  common." 

The  other  day,  a  manager  of  a  great  place  of  business  in 
London  declared  that  few  of  the  many  boys  employed  there 
could  ever  be  promoted  to  higher  positions,  because,  whether 
they  came  from  secondary  schools  or  elementary  schools, 
they  could  neither  speak  nor  write  correctly,  and  were  so 
lacking  in  the  groundwork  of  English  that  correction  of  their 
mistakes  was  impossible. 
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We  do  not  wish  to  multiply  instances  or  to  take  the  quoted 
opinions  with  less  than  the  usual  discount;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  cannot  afiford  to  ignore  them  and  the  evidence  they 
afford  of  some  general  defect  in  our  educational  system.  That 
defect  can  be  named  in  a  single  word :  it  is  superficiality — the 
tendency  of  the  schools  to  build  a  showy,  top-heavy  erection 
upon  no  foundation  at  all.  There  are  few  schools  exempt  from 
this  charge.  One  and  all  they  "cram"  something  or  other.  They 
cram  by  choice,  or  compulsion,  or  request,  and  they  are  all 
like-minded  in  minimizing  or  omitting  the  one  thing  needful. 

This  sharply  phrased  criticism  is  but  one  of  many.  If, 
then,  the  educational  disease  be  diagnosed  as  one  of 
waste  and  superficiality,  what  is  the  cure?  The  answer  is 
that  the  cure  is  to  be  found  in  a  broader  scholarship ;  in  a 
deeper  and  sounder  study  of  the  process  of  education,  its 
history  and  its  aims;  in  a  clearer  comprehension  of  its 
philosophic  foundation;  and  in  a  better  understanding 
of  its  interrelations  with  the  changing  social,  economic  and 
intellectual  life  of  man. 

The  classic  discussions  of  education  and  its  study  as  a 
science  are  to  be  found  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  President 
Barnard  for  1881  and  1882.  Nothing  so  good  had  been 
written  before,  and  nothing  better  has  been  written  since. 
Those  reports  were  the  inspiration  of  the  idea  and  the 
plan  that  for  a  generation  past  have  been  so  notably  ful- 
filled in  Teachers  College.  Because  of  those  reports  it  is 
no  longer  possible  to  complain  that  education  as  a  process 
is  not  itself  a  subject  of  university  study.  Not  only  in 
hundreds  of  normal  schools  and  teachers'  training  classes, 
but  also  in  a  score  or  more  of  teachers'  colleges,  either 
associated  with  universities  or  existing  separately,  the 
study  of  education  is  carried  on  in  one  form  or  another. 
The  trouble  would  appear  to  be  not  that  education  is 
not  studied,  but  that  there  is  too  much  study  of  the 
wrong  thing  and  too  little  study  of  the  right  thing. 
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What  really  should  be  studied  by  those  who  are  pre- 
paring themselves  to  teach  and  to  direct  the  work  of 
education  is  the  aim  of  the  educational  process,  its  most 
useful  subject-matter,  its  philosophic  basis  and  the  history 
of  its  development.  Very  little  time  should  be  spent  upon 
methods  of  teaching.  Methods  of  teaching  are  purely 
personal  and  are  the  effective  application  by  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  controlling  principles  upon  which  his  work 
is  based.  Excessive  devotion  to  the  study  of  method 
quickly  develops  an  educational  self-consciousness  that 
is  destructive  either  of  true  effectiveness  or  of  a  correct 
relationship  between  teacher  and  taught.  Given  the 
possession  of  sound  principles  of  education,  the  teacher 
should  then  be  left  with  the  least  possible  direction  to 
give  full  expression  to  his  own  personality  in  his  method 
of  teaching. 

Probably  history  was  never  better  taught  to  college 
students  than  by  Francis  Lieber.  His  knowledge  was  pro- 
found and  his  personality  most  compelling.  It  was  his 
habit  to  put  into  the  hands  of  his  undergraduate  students 
the  English  translation  of  a  well-known  German  manual 
of  history.  This  manual  was  a  severely  compressed  and 
well-ordered  statement  of  bare  historical  facts.  The 
lesson  for  a  given  day  was  announced  to  consist  of  the 
subject-matter  contained  on  certain  designated  pages  of 
this  manual.  Each  student  was  expected  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  statements  of  fact  there  set  forth.  When 
the  class  met,  Professor  Lieber  would  call  upon  a  student 
to  write  upon  the  blackboard  an  outline  of  what  happened 
in  England  during,  let  us  say,  the  period  from  1625  to 
1685.  Another  student  would  be  asked  to  write,  by  the 
side  of  this,  a  statement  of  what  was  happening  in  France 
during  those  years,  and  a  third,  a  statement  of  what  was 
happening  in  Germany.  By  means  of  his  questions,  and 
with   the   aid   of  criticism  and    suggestions   from    other 
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members  of  the  class,  these  statements  written  on  the 
blackboard  were  made  quite  accurate.  Professor  Lieber 
would  then  turn  to  his  students  and  say  with  a  smile: 
"Now  you  know  what  was  happening  in  those  countries 
between  the  dates  named;  but  why  were  those  things 
happening?  You  do  not  know;  I  shall  tell  you!"  He  then 
proceeded  with  marvelous  lucidity  and  skill  to  explain 
the  significance  and  interdependence  of  those  happenings 
in  ways  that  his  students  never  forgot.  This  admirable 
method  of  teaching  was  quite  peculiar  to  Professor  Lieber. 
Perhaps  no  one  else  could  imitate  it  and  gain  equal  success. 

Professor  Lieber's  method  was  based  on  thoroughly 
sound  principles.  He  required  each  student  to  gain  for  him- 
self a  knowledge  of  the  bare  facts,  and  then  proceeded  to 
interpret  those  facts  so  that  they  would  be  fully  compre- 
hended and  understood.  This  is  a  correct  use  of  the  lecture 
in  academic  instruction,  for  the  lecture  is  a  waste  of  time 
when  it  is  used  to  convey  facts.  It  should  be  used  only 
to  interpret  facts  of  which  the  student  has  gained  a 
knowledge  for  himself. 

Similarly,  Theodore  W.  Dwight  taught  law  to  a  genera- 
tion of  grateful  students  by  a  method  entirely  his  own. 
Every  attempt  to  imitate  it  failed  because  that  method 
was  solely  a  reflection  of  Professor  Dwight's  own  re- 
markable personality. 

The  too  intense  study  of  method  in  education  will 
quickly  sterilize  the  whole  teaching  process.  It  is  partly 
through  the  exaltation  and  exaggeration  of  method  that 
present-day  education  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  has  become  so  wasteful  and  so  inefficient.  The 
one  sound  basis  for  effective  method  in  teaching  is  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  subject-matter  to  be 
taught.    Education  cannot  dispense  with  scholarship. 

Other  causes  powerfully  contributing  to  wastefulness 
and  inefficiency  in  education    have   been  the  spread  of 
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the  doctrines  that  one  subject  of  study  is  as  profitable 
as  another  provided  only  it  be  thoroughly  pursued;  that 
training,  to  be  effective,  must  be  specialized  and  particular, 
and  that  there  are  no  knowledges  or  disciplines  of  general 
usefulness  and  value;  that  school  and  college  education 
should  be  dominated  by  an  immediate  and  narrowly 
economic  aim,  rather  than  by  moral  purpose  and  a 
broadly  economic  accomplishment.  Forty  years  ago  it 
was  properly  urged  that  the  educational  process  be  based 
upon  a  more  complete  understanding  of  psychology. 
In  the  interval  psychology  has  demonstrated  its  capacity 
to  become  both  frivolous  and  inconsequent,  so  that  it 
now  makes  much  difference  on  what  sort  of  an  understand- 
ing of  psychology  the  educational  process  is  formulated 
and  carried  on.  Not  everything  that  calls  itself  psy- 
chology need  necessarily  be  accepted  as  such. 

No  small  part  of  the  social  and  political  diseases  and 
disorders  that  are  now  so  generally  discussed  may  be 
traced  to  the  destruction  through  unsound  educational 
methods  of  that  common  body  of  knowledge  and  intel- 
lectual and  moral  experience  which  held  men  together 
through  a  community  of  understanding  and  of  apprecia- 
tion. A  steadily  growing  unity  has  been  displaced  for  a 
chaotic  multiplicity.  Pluralism,  the  non-religious  form 
of  polytheism,  is  precisely  what  William  James,  who  was 
greatly  enamored  of  it,  described  it  to  be,  "a  turbid, 
muddled,  gothic  sort  of  effort,  without  a  sweeping  out- 
line and  with  little  pictorial  nobility."  ^  Inallljts  forms, 
philosophical  and  other,  it  is  a  fiat  deniaPof  alPthat  is 
most  worth  while  in  human^experience  and  an  open 
surrender  of  any  hope^eitherjjto  understand^or  to^improve 
the  universe.  Moreover,  it  is  self-contradictory,  for  if 
there  is  no  One  there  cannot  possibly  be  a  Many.      It 

1  James,  A  Pluralistic  Universe  (New  York:  1909),  p.  45. 
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might  have  been  supposed  that  Socrates  had  made  this 
postulate  plain  once  for  all,  but  perhaps  it  is  no  longer  fash- 
ionable for  philosophers  to  know  either  Greek  or  history. 
Those  who  would  allow  unhappy  developments  in 
education  to  depress  them  unduly  or  to  make  them 
pessimistic  as  to  the  future  are  in  error.  The  history  of 
civilization,  and  particularly  the  history  of  education, 
offers  abundant  illustrations  of  ups  and  downs.  There 
is  progress  for  a  time,  and  then  there  is  reaction;  but, 
so  far  as  human  power  can  see,  the  general  movement  has 
been  and  still  is  a  forward  one.  It  is  only  a  philosopher 
in  cap  and  bells,  like  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  who  can  sing 
such  a  dirge  as  this : 

"The  educated  man  is  a  greater  nuisance  than  the  un- 
educated one:  indeed  it  is  the  inefficiency  and  sham  of  the 
educational  side  of  our  schools  (to  which  except  under  com- 
pulsion, children  would  not  be  sent  by  their  parents  at  all 
if  they  did  not  act  as  prisons  in  which  the  immature  are 
kept  from  worrying  the  mature)  that  save  us  from  being 
dashed  on  the  rocks  of  false  doctrine  instead  of  drifting 
down  the  midstream  of  mere  ignorance.  There  is  no  way 
out  through  the  schoolmaster." ' 

Herbert  Spencer  perhaps  staggers  us  when  he  insists 
that  progress  is  not  an  accident  but  a  necessity;  yet  it 
is  a  weighty  fact  that  up  to  the  present  man  has  made 
no  attempt  to  build  any  institutions  except  on  the  as- 
sumption that  progress  is  making  and  will  continue. 
Progress  may  be  the  superstition  which  Dean  Inge 
thinks  it  to  be,  but  if  so  it  would  appear  to  be  the  most 
powerful  of  all  superstitions  and  one  of  the  most  helpful. 
Disillusionment  might  well  be  the  greatest  disaster  that 
could  befall  mankind. 

-Back  to  Methuselah  (New  York:  1921),  pp.  xii-xiii. 
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That  there  is  shortly  to  be  a  widespread  reexamination 
of  the  value  of  the  ancient  classics  as  educational  instru- 
Athens  a  center  i^ients  appears  to  be  indicated  by  many 
of  revived  signs.  Some  of  those  who  have  been  most 
classical  study  contemptuous  of  classical  study  are  begin- 
ning to  doubt  the  entire  wisdom  of  the  extreme  positions 
to  which  they  have  been  driven.  Some  of  those  who 
have  been  indifferent  are  beginning  to  give  evidence  of 
remorse  as  the  results  of  their  indifference  are  becoming 
increasingly  apparent.  The  more  the  subject  is  examined 
without  passion  and  in  the  light  of  sound  principle  and 
wide  experience,  the  more  clear  does  it  become  that  in 
the  study  of  Latin  there  is  found  a  quite  incomparable 
discipline  for  language  studies  of  all  sorts;  that  the 
embryology  of  civilization  is  just  as  significant  and  im- 
portant as  the  embryology  of  organic  forms,  and  that 
this  can  only  be  studied  under  the  powerful  microscopes 
provided  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages;  that  no 
educated  citizen  of  a  modern  free  state  can  afford  to 
ignore  the  lessons  taught  by  the  Roman  Empire,  which 
for  centuries  held  together  in  a  commonwealth  that  was 
both  prosperous  and  contented  peoples  widely  differing 
in  religious  faith,  in  racial  origin,  and  in  vernacular 
speech;  and  that  no  achievements  of  the  human  spirit 
and  no  forms  of  human  expression  have  surpassed,  or 
even  equalled,  those  of  the  Greeks  in  the  arts  of  sculp- 
ture and  architecture,  in  poetry  and  philosophy.  It  was 
Benjamin  Franklin,  an  American  of  the  rugged  type 
whose  name  is  not  usually  associated  with  classical 
training  or  an  appreciation  of  classical  learning,  who 
wrote : 

"When  youth  are  told  that  the  great  men  whose  lives  and 
actions  they  read  in  history  spoke  two  of  the  best  languages 
that  ever  were,  the  most  expressive,  copious,  beautiful;  and 
that  the  finest  writings,  the  most  correct  compositions,  the 
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most  perfect  productions  of  human  wit  and  wisdom  are  in 
those  languages,  which  have  endured  ages  and  will  endure 
while  there  are  men;  that  no  translation  can  do  them  justice 
or  give  the  pleasure  found  in  reading  the  originals;  that  those 
languages  contain  all  science;  that  one  of  them  is  become 
almost  universal,  being  the  language  of  learned  men  in  all 
countries;  that  to  understand  them  is  a  distinguishing  orna- 
ment, they  may  be  thereby  made  desirous  of  learning  those 
languages  and  their  industry  sharpened  in  the  acquisition 
of  them."  3 

This  encomium  is  couched  in  terms  that  were  appro- 
priate to  the  middle  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  when 
it  was  written,  but  in  all  essentials  it  is  not  limited  in 
time. 

It  is  a  very  practical  question  how  to  repair  the  damage 
that  has  been  done  by  growing  neglect  of  the  ancient 
classics  for  a  generation  past.  This  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  a  day,  but  a  beginning  toward  its  accomplish- 
ment should  no  longer  be  postponed.  Perhaps  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  the  city  of  Athens  itself  might 
not  become,  through  world-wide  cooperation  and  the 
joint  effort  of  scholars  and  universities  in  many  lands, 
the  effective  center  of  a  new  Renaissance,  of  a  twentieth 
century  revi^■al  of  interest  in  the  origins  and  excellences 
of  man's  intellectual  and  spiritual  achievements.  Athens 
is  the  seat  of  an  admirable  university  which  would  per- 
haps be  willing  to  accept  the  task  of  organizing  and  direct- 
ing such  a  movement.  There  are  in  Athens  excellent 
schools  for  the  study  of  ancient  Greek  civilization,  main- 
tained in  the  name  of  Great  Britain,  of  France,  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  Germany.  Why  should  not  these 
schools  be  brought  into  a  federal  relationship,  not  only 
with  each  other,  but  with  the  University  of  Athens,  and 

^The  Wrilings  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  edited  by  A.  H.  Smyth  (New  Vork: 
1905),  II:  394. 
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for  a  generation  to  come  devote  their  efforts  to  arousing 
a  new  interest  in  the  civilizations  and  accomplishments 
of  Greece  and  Rome?  Where  else  in  the  world  would 
the  environment  be  at  once  so  inviting  and  so  compelling? 
The  sky,  the  sea,  the  hills,  the  very  soil,  recall  the  ad- 
jectives of  Homer  and  the  similes  of  the  lyric  poets. 
Without  moving  from  his  place,  the  visitor  may  turn 
his  eye  to  one  spot  after  another,  made  famous  through 
human  association  or  human  achievement,  that  will  not 
be  forgotten  while  history  endures.  Let  such  a  visitor 
climb  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  and  go  down  toward  sunset 
to  sit  at  the  corner  of  the  Temple  of  the  Wingless  Victory, 
most  beautiful  and  pathetic  of  ruins.  Right  in  front  of 
him  is  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Beyond  the 
hills  to  the  right  the  Persians  were  beaten  back  at  Mara- 
thon, and  the  history  of  Western  civilization  so  made 
possible.  In  a  little  grove  of  trees  in  the  midst  of  the 
blue  fields  in  front  of  him  were  the  Academy  of  Plato 
and  the  Lyceum  of  Aristotle.  The  white  road  stretching 
across  the  plain  is  the  highway  to  Eleusis,  while  off  of 
it  to  the  left  is  Sunium.  Under  the  hill  is  the  great  theatre 
in  which  immortal  dramas  were  read  to  the  delight  of 
the  Athenian  people.  Just  below,  and  almost  within  a 
stone's  throw,  is  Mars  Hill,  where  the  strident  voice  of 
Paul  the  Apostle  may  almost  be  heard  thundering  out, 
"Ye  men  of  Athens!"  Just  beyond,  still  stand  the  remains 
of  the  very  platform  from  which  Demosthenes  appealed 
to  the  Athenian  people  to  beat  back  the  Macedonian 
tyrant.  All  these,  and  a  hundred  other  scenes  and  as- 
sociations of  hardly  less  significance,  are  within  sight. 
As  the  western  sun  sinks  to  its  setting  the  visitor  with  a 
soul  will  learn  both  the  full  significance  of  the  city  with 
the  violet  crown  and  what  it  means  to  visit  the  home 
of  a  marvelous  and  a  lasting  civilization. 
Athens  could  be  the  capital  city  of  a  new  kingdom  of 
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light,  and  to  its  defence  and  upholding  there  might  go 
as  crusaders  high-spirited  and  ambitious  youth  from  every 
land,  until  the  broken  links  in  our  history  of  the  under- 
standing of  civilization  are  restored.  This  kingdom 
would  be  alight  with  liberty,  for  man  "secures  his  freedom 
by  keeping  hold  always  of  the  past  and  treasuring  up  the 
best  out  of  the  past,  so  that  in  a  present  that  may  be 
angry  or  sordid  he  can  call  back  memories  of  calm  or  of 
high  passion,  in  a  present  that  requires  resignation  or 
courage  he  can  call  back  the  spirit  with  which  brave 
men  long  ago  faced  the  same  evils.  He  draws  out  of  the 
past  high  thoughts  and  great  emotions;  he  also  draws 
the  strength  that  comes  from  communion  or  brother- 
hood."* 

In  the  Annual  Report  for  191 9  (pp.  31-36),  a  building 
program  was  proposed,  to  be  undertaken  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  with  a  view  to  making  Needed  additions 
more  satisfactory  provision  than  is  now  to  the  fabric  of 
possible  for  the  greatly  increased  work  of  ^^^  University 
the  University  and  for  its  largely  increased  membership. 
The  conditions  then  pointed  out  are  yet  more  exigent 
now,  and  in  the  internal  new  suggestions  have  been  made 
that  have  been  cordially  received  by  the  entire  University. 

The  way  to  making  progress  with  this  program  has 
been  blocked  not  only  by  lack  of  funds  but  by  the  fact 
that  the  site  assigned  to  a  new  building  for  the  School 
of  Business,  one  of  the  buildings  most  urgently  needed, 
is  occupied  by  the  old  building  used  as  a  Faculty  Club. 
So  essential  is  provision  for  some  center  and  place  of 
meeting  for  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  so  important  a 
part  does  it  play  in  the  life  and  influence  of  the  University, 
that  until  it  could  be  provided  for  no  headway  with  the 
School  of  Business  building  was  practicable.   Fortunately, 

*  Gilbert  Murray,  Essays  and  Addresses  (London:   1921),  p.  13. 
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on  April  4,  1921,  authority  was  given  to  proceed  with  the 
construction  of  a  Faculty  House,  to  occupy  the  site  on 
the  easterly  edge  of  the  Campus  immediately  adjoining 
the  President's  House.  Plans  for  this  important  building 
were  prepared  with  great  care,  and  after  their  acceptance 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Faculty  Club,  the  work  of 
construction  was  authorized  and  is  now  going  forward. 
It  is  hoped  that  if  all  goes  well  this  building  may  be 
ready  for  occupancy  at  the  opening  of  the  next  Winter 
Session.  It  may  be  doubced  whether  any  building  that 
the  University  could  add  to  those  now  existing  would 
mean  more  or  render  greater  service  than  will  the  Faculty 
House.  Under  urban  conditions  it  is  essential  that  a 
great  body  of  scholars  having  diverse  intellectual  interests 
be  held  together  not  only  in  their  official  relationships  but 
in  a  social  unity  that  will  both  increase  their  satisfactions 
and  add  to  their  influence  in  the  community  whether  as 
individuals  or  as  a  group.  All  this  the  Faculty  House 
will  do  and  more.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  luxury;  it  is  an 
academic  necessity.  It  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  equip- 
ment for  the  work  of  the  University  as  is  a  library  or  a 
laboratory. 

Following  the  Faculty  House  should  come,  just  as 
quickly  as  funds  are  available,  the  buildings  already  author- 
ized for  the  School  of  Business  at  the  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  1 1 6th  Street,  and  for  work  in  Chemistry  and 
Chemical  Engineering  on  the  west  side  of  the  Green, 
north  of  Havemeyer  Hall.  The  Law  School  is  ready  to 
make  economical  use  of  the  whole  of  Kent  Hall  so  soon 
as  the  other  work  now  housed  in  that  building  can  be 
provided  for  elsewhere.  This  means  the  erection  of  a 
building  on  the  inner  Quadrangle,  where  East  Hall  now 
stands,  that  will  both  set  free  Kent  Hall  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  law  school  and  relieve  the  pressure  on  Phi- 
losophy Hall. 
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The  Library  is  in  a  state  of  great  congestion,  and  will 
be  faced  by  most  embarrassing  conditions  long  before 
the  relief  that  is  planned  can  be  obtained.  This  will  come 
when  University  Hall  is  completed  in  a  way  that  will 
provide  not  only  Alumni  Memorial  Hall  and  adequate 
administrative  offices,  but  ample  bookstacks  and  a  great 
reading  room.  The  present  Library  building  would  then 
become  a  center  for  advanced  and  special  scholarship 
and  the  home  of  those  particular  collections  which  are 
the  glory  of  a  great  university. 

The  Gymnasium  is  already  outgrown  and  should  be 
transformed,  as  can  be  done  at  inconsiderable  expense, 
into  the  University  Auditorium.  A  new  and  thoroughly 
modern  Gymnasium,  rectangular  in  shape,  could  then  be 
built  along  the  southerly  edge  of  South  Field,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  same  building  planned  to  make  that 
provision  for  student  life  and  student  organizations  which 
are  so  important  a  part  of  the  total  educational  influence 
that  the  University,  and  particularly  the  College,  exerts. 
Here,  also,  should  be  the  Commons,  in  order  that  every- 
thing pertaining  to  residence  or  to  the  domestic  life  of 
the  University  should  be  removed  from  the  Quadrangle 
and  placed  at  the  southerly  edge  of  the  Campus,  which 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

In  addition  to  the  proposed  building  for  Chemistry 
and  Chemical  Engineering,  the  natural  and  experimental 
sciences  require,  first,  the  erection  of  a  building  on  the 
inner  Quadrangle,  east  of  Engineering,  for  Botany, 
Physiology,  Zoology  and  related  subjects;  second,  such 
remodeling  of  Schermerhorn  Hall  as  would  make  it  well 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Department  of  Physics; 
and,  third,  the  removal  to  Fayerweather  Hall  of  the 
work  other  than  that  in  the  biological  sciences  now 
housed  in  Schermerhorn  Hall. 

Additional  Residence  Halls  will  naturally  be  built  on 
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South  Field  as  demand  for  them  arises,  and  for  Columbia 
College  another  building,  in  addition  to  Hamilton  Hall, 
is  already  needed  for  undergraduate  study  and  instruction. 
This  is  a  large  and  costly  program,  but  when  carried 
out  it  will  merely  provide  a  more  adequate  and  better 
developed  body  for  the  University's  spirit  which  is  already 
feeling  sharply  the  physical  limitations  that  hamper  its 
full  and  free  expression.  In  making  provision  for  this 
series  of  great  buildings  there  is  invitation  to  those  of 
large  vision  and  fine  public  spirit  who  would  associate 
themselves  forever  with  the  highest  type  of  public  service. 

During  the  year  the  important  project  to  provide  the 
University  with  suitable  grounds  for  outdoor  sports  and 

athletic  contests  made  marked  headway. 
Stadium^^'^^*  ^    ^^  ^^^  Annual  Report  for  1906  (pages  48- 

49),  a  plan  was  proposed  to  provide  an 
athletic  field  by  filling  in  the  Hudson  River  between 
II 6th  and  120th  Streets,  in  such  manner  as  to  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  water  front  of  the  city  by  suitable 
architectural  treatment.  This  plan  was  pronounced 
practicable  from  a  legal,  an  engineering  and  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  in  Chapter  304  of  the  Laws  of  1906  gave  the 
necessary  authority  to  put  the  project  into  execution, 
the  cost  of  which  was  then  estimated  at  about  one  million 
dollars.  The  funds  needed  for  the  work  were  not  forth- 
coming, however,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  the 
undertaking  has  lain  dormant  although  not  forgotten. 
During  the  past  year  the  undergraduate  students  took 
active  steps  to  revive  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  when 
it  appeared  that  this  interest  was  substantial,  the  Presi- 
dent, on  March  17,  1921,  appointed  a  Committee  of 
trustees,  alumni  and  students  to  go  carefully  into  the 
whole  matter  and  to  report  their  suggestions  for  action. 
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This  Committee  closely  examined  the  Stadium  project 
from  the  engineering,  the  legal  and  the  financial  stand- 
points. They  found,  first,  that  the  engineering  problem 
of  building  the  Stadium  in  the  Hudson  River,  as  originally 
proposed,  while  difficult  was  capable  of  solution,  but  that 
the  space  available  between  the  shore  line  and  the  bulk- 
head line,  beyond  which  the  filled  ground  may  not  be 
carried,  would  be  inadequate  for  some  of  the  athletic 
contests  of  the  first  class.  They  found,  second,  that  even 
under  the  most  generous  interpretation  of  the  legislative 
act  above  referred  to,  the  University  could  not  hope 
absolutely  to  control  the  Stadium,  and  that  constant 
friction  and  possible  embarrassment  might  arise  from 
this  fact.  They  found,  third,  that  present  prices  would 
make  the  cost  of  building  the  Stadium,  as  originally  pro- 
jected, at  least  three  times  as  great  as  the  first  estimate, 
a  plainly  prohibitive  sum. 

When  these  conclusions  were  reached  the  Committee 
cast  about  for  an  alternative.  They  found  at  the  upper 
end  of  Manhattan  Island  a  piece  of  land,  some  26  acres 
in  extent,  held  under  a  single  ownership,  which  appeared 
to  offer  many  advantages  as  a  site  for  a  Stadium.  The 
land  in  question,  known  as  the  Dyckman  property,  has 
a  long  frontage  on  the  Harlem  River  and  would,  there- 
fore, provide  a  site  for  the  University  Boat  House.  After 
the  ground  had  been  properly  cleared  and  developed 
there  would  be  ample  space  for  a  great  Stadium,  as  well 
as  for  additional  playing  fields  and  tennis  courts.  The 
property  is  readily  accessible  by  the  Broadway  Subway, 
the  entrance  being  but  a  few  hundred  feet  from  a  station 
that  is  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  distant  from  Mom- 
ingside  Heights.  No  other  similar  site  was  to  be  found 
on  Manhattan  Island.  The  Committee  reported  that  this 
was  shortly  to  be  offered  for  sale  at  auction,  but  that  if 
friends  of  the  l^ni\'ersity   were   interested    in  acquiring 
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it  as  a  site  for  a  Stadium  and  playing  fields  fair  terms 
would  be  made. 

One  important  question  remained  to  be  determined; 
namely,  would  the  students  make  use  of  playing  fields 
and  a  Stadium  that  could  only  be  reached  after  a  fifteen 
or  twenty  minute  ride  in  the  Subway?  This  question 
was  put  directly  to  the  undergraduate  members  of  the 
special  Committee  on  the  Stadium  who  visited  the  site, 
and  they  in  a  particularly  interesting  and  convincing 
report  stated  that  in  their  judgment  the  site  is  so  readily 
accessible  and  so  attractive  that  if  acquired  and  developed 
for  athletic  purposes  it  would  be  eagerly  resorted  to  by 
large  numbers  of  students. 

Following  this  report  negotiations  were  entered  into 
with  the  owners  of  the  Dyckman  property,  as  a  result 
of  which  an  option  to  purchase,  to  expire  December  31, 
1 92 1,  was  taken  on  terms  that  were  considered  reasonable. 
Every  effort  is  making  to  secure  the  sum  needed  to  acquire 
this  splendid  piece  of  property.  Should  it  pass  into  the 
possession  of  the  University  a  considerable  sum,  probably 
not  less  than  two  million  dollars,  would  be  needed  for 
its  complete  development;  but  so  great  is  the  interest 
in  the  project  and  so  strong  is  its  appeal  to  students  and 
alumni,  that  It  is  permissible  to  hope  that  this  sum  could 
shortly  be  obtained  by  gift. 

A  great  metropolitan  community  needs  a  suitable 
center  for  outdoor  sports,  for  athletic  contests  and  for 
open  air  public  demonstrations.  Were  the  Dyckman 
property  to  pass  Into  the  possession  of  the  University 
and  to  be  developed  as  planned,  all  these  needs  would 
be  met  and  the  city  of  New  York  would  be  greatly  the 
gainer.  So  far  as  physical  exercise  and  outdoor  sports 
are  concerned,  the  students  of  Columbia  would  have  their 
needs  met  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
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The  Provost  of  the  University  as  Acting  Librarian 
reviews  in  his  report  some  of  the  practical  problems  with 
which  the  Library  is  called  upon  to  deal. 
Steady  progress  is  making  in  strengthening  Problem 
the  collections  and  in  simplifying  and  making 
more  efficient  the  Library  administration.  Probably  not 
much  more  improvement  can  be  effected  until  University 
Hall  is  completed  and  provision  made  for  the  great  body 
of  students  who  wish  the  service  and  the  facilities  which 
can  there  be  provided.  If  the  main  Library  is  made  the 
center  for  scholarly  research  and  special  study,  and  if 
the  Reading  Room  in  University  Hall  is  so  furnished  and 
administered  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  army  of  under- 
graduate, University  Extension  and  Summer  Session 
students,  a  notable  improvement  will  have  been  effected 
in  the  University's  resources  and  efficiency. 

There  will  always  remain,  however,  the  almost  insoluble 
problem  presented  by  the  increasing  flood  of  printed 
books  and  periodicals.  Should  production  go  on  at  the 
present  rate  it  seems  quite  clear  that  in  a  hundred  years* 
time  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  Columbia  University 
to  provide  either  the  money  or  the  space  to  maintain  a 
Library  that  shall  contain  everything  for  which  demand 
is  made.  Something,  perhaps  much,  could  be  accomplished 
if  the  chief  universities  and  public  libraries  would  join 
together  in  a  plan  for  cooperation  that  would  assign  to 
but  one  Library  of  the  cooperating  group  the  task  of 
buying  rare,  costly  or  unusual  books  in  a  given  field. 
But  even  were  this  done,  a  problem  of  no  small  magnitude 
would  remain  to  be  solved.  Those  who  organize  and 
conduct  the  work  of  research  wish  to  have  everything 
that  is  printed  in  a  given  field  of  inquiry  pass  under  their 
own  eyes  or  those  of  their  students.  The  cost  of  this, 
already  great,  will  one  day  become  colossal,  particularly 
when  it  is  remembered  that  much  of  this  matter  is  so 
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inconsequent  that  it  is  never  referred  to  a  second  time. 
Modem  man  has  an  almost  superstitious  reverence  for 
the  printed  page,  which  causes  him  to  give  an  amount 
of  attention  to  the  printed  word  that  it  would  not  occur 
to  him  to  give  were  the  same  word  only  spoken.  The 
piling  up  of  great  collections  of  useless  books  goes  on,  and 
yet  no  one  is  apparently  wise  enough  to  say  which  of  these 
may  safely  be  discarded  as  likely  never  to  be  called  for 
again.  The  question  of  library  growth  and  library  ad- 
ministration has  its  practical  aspects,  which  must  sooner 
or  later  be  faced,  no  matter  how  great  their  difficulties. 

In  speaking  to  the  University  Council  on  February  15, 

1 92 1,  the  President  indicated  that  Columbia  University 

had  passed  through  four  distinct  periods  in 

f°c    ^'^b'  ^     ^^^  history  and  is  now  entering  upon  a  fifth 

History  period. 

The  first  period,  that  of  King's  College, 
extended  from  the  beginning  of  instruction  in  July,  1754, 
to  the  closing  of  the  College  in  April,  1776,  owing  to  the 
occupancy  of  the  College  building  by  the  army  of  the 
American  Revolution.  This  period  includes  the  ad- 
ministrations of  two  presidents,  Samuel  Johnson  and 
Myles  Cooper. 

The  second  period  extends  from  the  beginning  of  in- 
struction in  1 786,  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
to  1857.  This  is  the  period  of  Old  Columbia  College.  It 
includes  the  administrations  of  William  Samuel  Johnson, 
Wharton,  Benjamin  Moore,  Harris,  Duer,  Nathaniel 
Moore  and  a  part  of  the  administration  of  Charles  King. 

The  third  period  extends  from  1857  until  1880.  This 
is  the  period  of  New  Columbia  College,  and  its  beginning 
is  marked  by  the  removal  of  the  College  from  its  original 
site  to  the  block  bounded  by  49th  and  50th  Streets, 
Madison  and  Park  Avenues.    It  includes  part  of  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  Charles  King  and  the  major  part  of  the 
administration  of  Barnard. 

The  fourth  period  covers  the  forty  years  from  1880  to 
the  present.  This  is  the  period  of  the  building  of  Columbia 
University.  It  includes  part  of  the  administration  of 
Barnard  and  that  of  Low,  as  well  as  that  of  their  latest 
successor. 

In  the  address  referred  to  the  characteristics  of  these 
several  periods  were  pointed  out  in  some  detail,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  interpret  their  significance.  The 
end  of  the  fourth  period  has  been  marked  not  by  any 
momentous  happening  or  definitive  act,  but  rather  by 
the  consciousness  that  the  organization  of  the  University 
has  been  substantially  completed,  that  it  is  now  fully 
conscious  of  its  mission,  and  that  it  is  ready  to  enter 
upon  a  new  period  of  scholarship  and  service  in  the  full 
light  of  the  lessons  of  the  past. 

The  natural  limits  of  a  university's  activity  are  those 
of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  and  of  the  professions  for 
which  definite  and  scholarly  preparation  should  be  made. 
There  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  for  the  University 
to  expand  beyond  its  present  limits  unless  human  in- 
genuity should  discover  some  new  liberal  art  or  science, 
or  should  develop  some  hitherto  unsuspected  profession 
for  which  definite  and  scholarly  preparation  must  be 
had.  The  traditional  liberal  professions — law,  medicine 
and  theology — have  now  been  increased  by  a  half  dozen 
others,  for  all  of  which  the  University  makes  provision. 
It  is  hardly  judicious  to  say  that  the  needs  of  man  will 
forever  be  satisfied  by  the  existing  division  of  intellectual 
labor,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that  no 
new  demand  will  ever  be  made  upon  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. It  is  sufficient  merely  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
University  is  at  the  moment  meeting  fairly  well  the  de- 
mands that  have  been  made,  and  that  its  history  indi- 
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cates  what  its  attitude  would  be  should  the  intellectual, 
the  moral,  or  the  religious  life  of  man  call  upon  it  for  new 
and  now  unsuspected  forms  of  service. 

There  are  obvious  advantages  in  being  able  to  develop 
intensively  rather  than  extensively  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Both  scholarly  effort  and  professional  training 
may  undoubtedly  be  improved  in  ways  and  by  means 
that  would  make  no  demand  whatever  for  an  expansion 
of  the  University's  activities.  Moreover,  no  one  university, 
however  well  endowed  or  however  happily  placed,  can 
hope  to  cover  equally  well  every  part  of  the  great  field 
of  knowledge.  There  should  be  and  will  be  a  differentia- 
tion and  a  division  of  labor  among  the  universities,  so 
far  at  least  as  highly  specialized  fields  of  activity  are 
concerned.  This  differentiation  will  be  based  on  local 
conditions,  or  on  traditional  preoccupations,  or  on  special 
endowments,  or  on  some  other  cause  which  will  operate 
persuasively  to  determine  wise  university  policies.  There 
is  no  proper  sense  in  which  universities  are  competitive 
institutions.  They  are  and  always  should  be  cooperating 
institutions,  to  serve  the  nation  and  mankind  by  the  most 
economical  and  high-purposed  use  of  their  joint  and 
several  resources.  If  these  facts  and  principles  be  kept 
in  mind  as  controlling,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  guide 
Columbia  University  as  it  enters  its  fifth  period  toward 
the  fuller  attainment  of  its  noble  purpose,  by  paths  that 
will  be  both  pleasant  and  in  the  best  sense  profitable. 

The  presidency  of  Columbia  is  an  ofhce  with  a  long 
and  honorable  history.  The  original  Charter  of  1754 
empowers  the  Governors  of  King's  College, 
of^Co^umWr''^  °^  *^^  major  part  of  them,  "to  elect,  nom- 
inate and  appoint  any  person  to  be  president 
of  the  said  College  in  a  vacancy  of  the  said  presidentship 
for  and  during  his  good  behaviour  provided  always  such 
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president  elect  or  to  be  elected  by  them  be  a  member 
of  and  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England  as  by 
law  established." 

It  was  apparently  the  plan  of  those  who  drafted  this 
Charter  that  the  President  should  himself  be  the  chief 
teacher  in  the  College,  and  that  all  other  teachers  were 
to  be  regarded  as  his  assistants,  since  this  provision 
immediately  follows: 

"And  also  to  elect  one  or  more  Fellow  or  Fellows  Professor 
or  Professors  Tutor  or  Tutors  to  assist  the  President  of  the 
said  College  in  the  education  and  government  of  the  students 
belonging  to  the  said  College  which  Fellow  or  Fellows  Professor 
or  Professors  Tutor  or  Tutors  and  every  one  of  them  shall 
hold  and  enjoy  their  said  office  or  place  either  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  Governors  of  the  said  corporation  or  during 
his  or  their  good  behaviour  according  as  shall  be  agreed  upon 
between  such  Fellow  or  Fellows  Professor  or  Professors  Tutor 
or  Tutors  and  the  said  Governors  of  the  said  College." 

The  Charter  of  1787,  granted  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  ratifies  and  confirms  the  Royal 
Charter  of  1754,  with  the  exception  of  certain  named 
provisions  of  that  Charter,  including  that  which  rendered 
a  person  ineligible  to  the  office  of  president  of  the  College 
on  account  of  his  religious  tenets. 

The  later  and  final  Charter  of  18 10,  being  Chapter  85 
of  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  of  that  year,  con- 
tinues the  corporate  existence  of  the  College  and  the 
office  of  president  as  already  established. 

The  Presidents  of  King's  College,  Columbia  College 
and  Columbia  University  have  been  twelve  in  number. 

The  first  president,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  has 
properly  been  described  as  one  of  the  notable  men  of  his 
time  in  America.  He  probably  ranks  next  after  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  as  the  most  eminent 
American  scholar  of  the  iSth  century.    Born  at  Guilford, 
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Connecticut,  n  1696  and  graduated  from  the  College  at 
Saybrook,  now  Yale  University,  in  1714,  Dr.  Johnson 
served  as  tutor  in  Yale  for  three  years.  After  short  service 
as  a  Congregational  minister  he  went  to  England  and  took 
orders  as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England.  Shortly 
after  he  returned  to  America  and  settled  at  Stratford, 
Connecticut,  as  a  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  He  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Oxford 
University  in  1743,  and  Benjamin  Franklin  personally 
urged  upon  him  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  become 
first  president  of  the  College  at  Philadelphia,  now  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  the 
printer  of  Dr.  Johnson's  books  on  Logic  and  Ethics,  and 
was  his  friend  and  frequent  correspondent.  President 
Johnson  associated  himself  with  the  movement  to  es- 
tablish King's  College  early  in  the  year  1754,  and  upon 
the  passage  of  the  Charter  became  first  president,  which 
post  he  held  until  March  i,  1763.  He  lived  until  January 
6,  1772,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Christ  Church, 
Stratford,  Connecticut. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Myles  Cooper, 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  who  although  but 
tv\^enty-eight  years  of  age,  was  highly  recommended  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  his  learning  and  charac- 
ter. President  Cooper  was  also  appointed  to  be  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy.  Owing  to  controversies 
incident  to  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution, 
which  incidents  form  a  very  interesting  part  of  the  history 
of  Columbia,  President  Cooper  beat  a  precipitate  retreat 
on  May  10,  1775,  and  never  returned  to  America.  He 
was  appointed  to  be  Clergyman  of  the  English  Chapel, 
Edinburgh,  and  died  there  on  May  20,  1785.  He  is  buried 
in  the  Churchyard  of  Restalrig,  about  two  miles  from 
Edinburgh. 
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The  third  president  was  William  Samuel  Johnson,  son 
of  the  first  President  of  King's  College,  and  probably 
the  first  layman  ever  to  be  chosen  administrative  head  of 
an  institution  of  higher  learning  in  either  Great  Britain 
or  the  United  States.  Bom  at  Stratford,  Connecticut, 
in  1728,  William  Samuel  Johnson  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1744.  He  was  trained  for  the  law,  and  his  pro- 
fessional and  public  services  are  well  known.  It  is  recorded 
that  he  instructed  the  students  in  the  grammar  and  proper 
pronunciation  of  the  English  language.  Perhaps  his  most 
eminent  public  servace  was  as  delegate  to  the  Convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
While  President  of  Columbia,  William  Samuel  Johnson 
served  as  United  States  Senator  from  Connecticut,  and 
with  Oliver  Ellsworth  framed  the  bill  establishing  the 
federal  judiciary'  system,  substantially  as  it  now  is.  When 
the  sittings  of  Congress  were  removed  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia,  President  Johnson  resigned  as  Senator. 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford  in  1776. 
He  resigned  as  president  on  July  16,  1800,  and  retired  to 
Stratford,  Connecticut,  where  he  died  in  18 19  at  the  ripe 
age  of  93.   He  is  buried  in  Christ  Churchyard,  Stratford. 

The  fourth  president  was  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Wharton, 
Rector  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Burlington,  New  Jersey. 
He  was  born  in  St.  Mary's  County,  Maryland,  1748,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Jesuits'  College  at  St.  Omer.  He 
took  orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  later 
adopted  the  views  of  the  Church  of  England.  For  eight 
years  he  served  as  a  trustee  of  Princeton.  President 
Wharton's  service  at  Columbia  was  almost  nominal,  since 
having  been  elected  on  May  25,  1801,  he  retired  on  De- 
cember II  of  the  same  year,  having  concluded  to  remain 
with  his  Burlington  parish.  President  Wharton  was 
highly  regarded  as  a  scholar,  and  had  great  influence 
among  the  clergy  of   the    Protestant  Episcopal  Cliurch. 
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He  died  on  July  23,  1833,  as  Rector  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Burlington,  New  Jersey,  and  is  buried  in  the  church- 
yard there. 

Following  President  Wharton's  resignation,  the  Trustees 
took  action  to  separate  the  office  of  president  from  any 
professorship,  and  provided  that  the  president  should 
thereafter  be  charged  merely  with  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  institution.  Upon  the  adoption  of  this 
policy  the  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  Moore  of  the  Class  of  1768, 
Bishop  of  New  York,  was  chosen  fifth  president.  Presi- 
dent Moore  had  served  earlier  as  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Logic.  He  was  never  able  to  give  undivided  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  the  College,  and  during  his  official  tenure 
the  duties  of  president  were  largely  performed  by  pro- 
fessors who  served  in  rotation.  The  result  was  so  un- 
satisfactory that  we  find  it  recorded  that  the  friends  of  the 
College  "almost  despaired  of  its  resuscitation."  In  March, 
1 811,  President  Moore  resigned.  He  died  on  February 
21,  1816,  and  is  buried  in  Trinity  Churchyard,  New  York. 

Following  the  resignation  of  President  Moore  and  in 
order  to  secure  for  the  College  the  services  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  a  great  pulpit  orator  and  afterwards 
President  of  Dickinson  College,  the  Trustees  established 
an  administrative  post  additional  to  that  of  president, 
and  really  superior  to  it,  with  the  title  of  Provost.  Dr. 
Mason  was  chosen  Provost,  while  the  presidency  went 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Harris,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College  in  the  Class  of  1786,  and  Rector  of  St.  Mark's 
Church  in  the  city  of  New  York.  This  plan  did  not  work 
well,  and  Provost  Mason  resigned  in  July,  1816,  after 
which  the  duties  of  Provost  were  merged  in  those  of  the 
President.  President  Harris  served  until  his  death  in 
the  autumn  of  1829.  He  is  buried  in  the  Churchyard  of 
St.  Marks  in-the-Bouwerie,  New  York  City. 

The  seventh  president  was  William  Alexander  Duer, 
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a  man  of  quite  different  type.  President  Duer  was  born 
at  Rhinebeck  in  1780,  and  came  of  one  of  the  best  families 
in  the  Province  of  New  York.  He  had  served  as  Midship- 
man in  the  Navy  under  Decatur,  had  studied  law  with 
Edward  Livingston,  and  had  seen  active  service  in  the 
Legislature  of  New  York,  and  when  elected  President  in 
1829  was  a  Justice  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  State. 
President  Duer  served  through  a  troubled  period  of  the 
institution's  history  until  May  2,  1842,  when  he  resigned 
on  account  of  failing  health.  He  died  on  May  30,  1858, 
and  is  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  behind  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Morristown,  N.  J. 

The  eighth  president,  Nathaniel  F.  Moore  of  the  Class 
of  1802,  was  a  nephew  of  President  Benjamin  Moore. 
He  was  born  at  Newtown,  New  York,  in  1782,  and  after 
his  graduation  from  Columbia  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar.  A  few  years  later  he  became  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Columbia  College,  and 
then  Professor  of  those  languages,  which  chair  he  held 
for  fifteen  years.  After  several  years  spent  in  travel  in 
Europe  and  the  Orient,  Dr.  Moore  returned  to  New  York 
and  was  elected  President  to  succeed  Mr.  Duer.  He  re- 
signed the  presidency  in  1849,  and  lived  in  retirement 
until  1872,  when  he  died  at  the  great  age  of  90  years.  He 
is  buried  in  the  Churchyard  of  St.  Mark's-in-the-Bouwerie, 
New  York.  The  first  historical  sketch  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege was  written  by  President  Nathaniel  F.  Moore  and 
published  in  1849. 

The  ninth  president.  Dr.  Charles  King,  was,  like  Presi- 
dent Duer,  a  man  of  high  position  and  large  influence  in 
the  social  and  public  life  of  New  York.  He  was  a  son  of 
Rufus  King,  born  in  New  York  City  in  1789.  He  was 
educated  at  Harrow,  at  Oxford  and  at  Paris.  After  some 
years  spent  in  business  and  in  journalism  he  was  chosen 
to  the  presidency  of  Columbia  in  1849.     He  resigned  his 
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office  on  March  7,  1864,  and  went  to  live  abroad.  Dr. 
King  died  at  Frascati  in  1867,  and  is  buried  in  the  Church- 
yard of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Jamaica,  Long  Island. 

Dr.  King  was  succeeded  by  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard, 
who  was  born  in  Sheffield,  Massachusetts,  in  1809,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1828.  Dr.  Barnard's  career 
in  the  Universities  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  is  well 
known.  He  was  a  scholar  of  national  and  international 
reputation  and  accomplishment  before  his  election  to  be 
President  of  Columbia  in  1864.  He  was  a  prophet  and  a 
seer  in  the  field  of  education,  and  his  farseeing  vision 
anticipated  many  of  the  happenings  that  have  taken 
place  since  his  death.  He  died  in  1889  and  is  buried  in  a 
chapel  erected  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University  at  Shef- 
field, Massachusetts. 

Following  the  death  of  Dr.  Barnard,  and  having  in 
mind  the  need  of  closely  relating  the  work  of  Columbia  to 
the  city  of  New  York,  the  Trustees  chose  as  president 
Seth  Low  of  the  Class  of  1870,  a  man  rather  of  the  type 
of  President  Duer  and  President  King  than  of  President 
Barnard.  President  Low  took  up  vigorously  the  question 
of  organizing  Columbia  as  a  university  to  attack  the 
problems  that  were  before  it,  and  of  rebuilding  it  upon  a 
new  and  adequate  site  where  it  would  find  a  permanent 
home.  In  eleven  years  these  tasks  were  accomplished, 
and  President  Low  resigned  to  accept  nomination  to  be 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York.  After  serving  a  term 
in  that  important  office,  Mr.  Low  occupied  himself 
actively  with  matters  of  public  concern  until  his  death 
at  the  age  of  66  in  191 6.  Mr.  Low  is  buried  in  Greenwood 
Cemetery,  Brooklyn. 

The  twelfth  president  was  designated  acting  president 
in  succession  to  Mr.  Low  on  October  2,  1901,  and  was 
elected  President  on  January  6,  1902. 

It  appears   that   of   the   twelve   presidents,  six   have 
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been  clergymen  and  six  (President  Barnard  being  reck- 
oned as  a  layman)  have  been  laymen,  an  exceptional  fact 
in  the  history  of  higher  education  in  English-speaking 
lands  during  the  i8th  and  19th  centuries.  Of  the  twelve, 
four  were  graduates  of  Columbia,  three  of  Yale,  one  of 
Harvard,  and  one  of  Oxford,  while  three,  namely,  Presi- 
dents Wharton,  Duer  and  King,  are  not  known  to  have 
completed  an  undergraduate  college  course. 

The  duties  of  the  President  of  Columbia  have  strangely 
changed  since  the  office  was  established.  None  of  the 
duties  that  devolved  immediately  upon  President  Samuel 
Johnson  are  now  performed  by  his  successor.  Very  few 
of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  that  were  directly  borne 
by  President  Barnard,  or  even  by  President  Low,  are 
now  borne  by  their  successor.  These  duties  are  performed 
by  the  various  Deans  and  Directors  and  by  other  chief 
administrative  officers  among  whom  they  have  been 
divided.  The  President  of  the  University  is  now  occupied 
almost  entirely  with  problems  newly  arisen  out  of  new 
developments  and  new  conditions.  He  must  live  largely 
in  the  future,  and  must  concern  himself  chiefly  with 
those  major  policies  and  acts  that  affect  the  prosperity, 
the  influence  and  the  prestige  of  the  institution  as  a 
whole.  His  duties  may  best  be  stated  in  terms  of  the 
English  political  system  as  those  of  prime  minister  holding 
the  portfolios  of  foreign  affairs  and  of  the  treasury.  As 
to  all  matters  of  internal  administration  the  President 
is  the  counsellor  and  adviser  of  those  to  whom  these 
duties  are  directly  entrusted.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  the  administrative  head  of  Columbia  University  is 
neither  a  college  president  nor  even  a  university  president ; 
he  is  President  of  Columbia  University.  His  duties  and 
occupations  are  unique  because  Columbia  is  unique. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  as  universities  grow  and 
their  interests  become  complex  and  varied  there  should 
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be  a  division  of  executive  responsibility  between  two  of 
more  academic  officers.  This  is  the  road  of  friction,  of 
irresponsibiHty  and  of  ineffectiveness.  The  larger  and 
more  complex  an  institution  becomes  the  greater  is  the 
need  for  a  single  executive  head.  The  sound  policy  is 
one  not  of  division  of  responsibility  but  of  devolution 
of  authority.  When  competent  and  devoted  adminis- 
trative officers  are  to  be  found,  it  is  correct  policy  to 
devolve  upon  each  of  them  a  certain  definite  authority 
and  to  relieve  the  president  of  it  entirely,  save  as  he  is  of 
course  responsible  in  last  resort  for  everything  that  takes 
place,  whether  good  or  ill,  within  the  scope  of  his  juris- 
diction. The  steadily  increasing  effectiveness  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Columbia  University  is  due  to  the  ability, 
the  devotion,  and  the  unflagging  zeal  of  those  to  whom 
the  tasks  of  its  daily  life  are  specifically  committed. 


In  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  (pp.  461-3)  will  be  found 
a  detailed  list  of  the  gifts  and  bequests  received  during 
the  year.    The  total  amount  of  these  additions  to 
the  corporate  funds  is  $1,485,643.17. 


Gifts 


Purpose 

Columbia 

Barnard 

Teachers 

College  of 

Totals 

University 

College 

College 

Pharmacy 

General 

Endowment 

$210.00 

1512.535-50 

$15,634.15 

$528,379-65 

Special 

Funds 

1,409,551-13 

15,283.09 

97.846.44 

1,522,680.66 

Buildings 

and 

Grounds 

135-82 

61,740.00 

61,875.82 

Immediate 

Use 

75.746.22 

1.597-50 

10.00 

77.353-73 

Total 

$1,485,643-17 

$529,4i6.0Q 

$175,230.59 

$2,190,289.85 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  previous  reports, 
there  is  given  the  above  summary  of  gifts  in  money  re- 
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ceived  during  the  year  by  the  several  corporations  in- 
cluded in  the  University. 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  the  largest  single  item  is  the 
payment  made  by  the  Executors  of  the  Estate  of  the 
late  Joseph  R.  DeLamar,  to  establish  the  DeLamar  Fund 
for  the  benefit  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  amounting  to 

$777,772.45- 

The  second  item  in  size  is  the  payment  by  the  Executors 
of  the  Estate  of  the  late  Horace  W.  Carpentier,  to 
be  added  to  the  Carpentier  Endowment  Fund,  amount- 
ing to  $490,722.44. 

The  following  statement  records  the  gifts  made  in 
money  alone  since  1890  to  the  several  corporations  in- 
cluded in  the  University: 

1890-1901 $5,459,902.82 

1901-1920 34,609,091.14 

X920-1921 2,190,289.85 

Total $42,259,283.81 

The  following  officers  of  the  University  have  died  since  the 
publication  of  the  last  Annual  Report : 

On    December   20,    1920,    the    Rt.    Rev.    Charles   Sumner 
Burch,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  a  Trustee 
of  the  University  since  November,  1919,  in  his 
sixty-sixth  year.  Deaths  of 

On  January  21,  192 1,  Benjamin  B.  Lawrence,  "offi^'  ^ 

E.M.,  M.Sc,  of  the  Class  of  1878,  a  Trustee  of 
the  University  from  1909  to  191 5,  the  first  on  nomination  of 
the  Alumni,  and  from  1916  to  the  date  of  his  death,  aged 
sixty-three  years. 

On  February  22,  1921,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Anderson,  a  Trustee  of 
Barnard  College  since  1894,  aged  seventy-one  years. 

On  March  17,  192 1,  Frederick  R.  Keller,  E.E.,  Instructor 
in  Electrical  Engineering,  aged  thirty-five  years. 

On  March  21,  1921,  Edward  R.  Smith,  A.B.,  formerly  Refer- 
ence Librarian  of  the  Avery  Library,  aged  sixty-seven  years. 
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On  June  22,  192 1,  Charles  H.  Taylor,  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of  the  School  of  Journalism  since  its  estab- 
lishment in  1912,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

On  August  10,  192 1,  Arthur  P.  Coll,  M.D.,  Instructor  in 
Laryngology  and  Otology,  aged  fifty-seven  years. 

On  November  6,  1921,  Austin  W.  Mollis,  M.D,,  Professor 
of  Clinical  Medicine,  aged  fifty-two  years. 

On  December  14,  192 1,  Mrs.  James  Talcott,  a  Trustee  of 
Barnard  College  since  1889  and  a  Charter  Member  of  the 
College,  aged  seventy-nine  years. 

For  record  and  for  comparison  with  previous  years, 
there  follow  the  usual  tabular  statements  as  to  the  Uni- 
versity site,  teaching  staff,  student  enrollment  and  number 
of  degrees  conferred  for  the  academic  year  1 920-1 921: 
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THE  SITE 


Square  Feet 

Acres 

A. 

I.  At  Morningside  Heights 

Green  and  Quadrangle 

734.183 

16.85 

South  Field 

359-341 

8.25 

East  Field 

90,825 

2.08 

Columbia  House 

1,809 

.041 

Maison  Frangaise 

1,809 

.041 

Residence  of  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 

lege 

1,809 

.041 

Residence  of  the  Chaplain 

1,809 

.041 

Claremont  Avenue  Property 

29,000 

.679 

1,220,585 

28.023 

2.  At  West  sgth  Street 

75.312 

1-73 

1.295,897 

29.753 

B. 

Barnard  College 

177,466 

4.07 

C. 

Teachers  College 

I.  At  1 20th  Street 

153.898 

3-53 

2.  At  I2ist  Street 

17.750 

.407 

3.  At  i2ist  Street  and  Morningside 

Drive 

17.575 

•403 

^.  At  Speyer  School 

4.917 

.112 

5.  At  Van  Cortlandt  Park 

575.843 

13-22 

769,983 

17.672 

D. 

College  of  Pharmacy 

Grand  Totalin  New  York  City 

7.516 

.172 

2,250,862 

51-667 

E. 

Camp  Columbia,  Morris,  Conn, 
Total 

585-3 

636.967 

COLUMBIA     UNIVERSITY 
TEACHING  STAFF 


Columbia 

University 

Barnard 
College 

Teachers 
CoUegei 

College  of 
Pharmacy 

Total  2 

Teaching  Staflf 

1920 

192 1 

Professors 

207 

21 

26 

5 

197 

207 

Associate  Professors 

76 

9 

12 

4 

70 

76 

Assistant  Professors 

128 

12 

33 

5 

124 

128 

Associates 

78 

5 

5 

76 

83 

Instructors 

276 

17 

79 

3 

335 

358 

Curators 

2 

3 

2 

Lecturers 

54 

12 

34 

72 

88 

Assistants 

91 

13 

49 

105 

140 

Clinical  Assistants 

57 

84 

57 

University  Extension 

not  included  above 

330 

278 

330 

Summer  Session 

not  included  above 

115 

116 

116 

Total 

1,414 

89 

238 

17 

1,460 

1,585 

Administrative    Offi- 

cers   not    enumer- 

ated  above   as 

teachers 

41 

16 

20 

3 

57 

62 

Emeritus  and  Retired 

Officers 

26 

2 

2 

21 

26 

Total 

1,481 

105 

260 

22 

1,544 

1,673 

1  Excluding  the  Horace  Mann,  Speyer  and  Lincoln  Schools. 

2  Excluding  duplicates. 
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STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 

The  total  enrollment  of  students  at  the  Winter,  Spring,  and 
Summer  Sessions,  as  compared  with  that  for  the  year  191 9- 
1920,  was  as  follows: 


Totals 

Gain 

Loss 

A.   Winter  and  Spring  Sessions 

Undergraduate  Students: 

Columbia  College 

1.963 

62 

Barnard  College 

748 

7 

University  Undergraduates 

6 

(new) 

Total  Undergraduates 

2,717 

61 

Graduate  and  Professional 

Students: 

Political   Science,    Philosophy 

and  Pure  Science 

1,303 

54 

Architecture 

74 

10 

Business 

361 

82 

Dentistry 

8 

4 

Journalism 

137 

II 

Law 

584 

60 

Medicine 

401 

45 

Mines,  Engineering  and  Chem- 

istry 

191 

25 

Pharmacy 

553 

30 

Teachers  College: 

Education 

1,711 

144 

Practical  Arts 

1,700 

149 

Unclassified    University    Stu- 

dents 

203 

37 

Total  Graduate  and  Pro- 

fessional Students 

7,226 

561 

B.   Summer  Session  (1920)  includ- 

ing Undergraduate,  Graduate, 

Professional,  and  Unclassified 

Students 

9,780 

241 

C.   University  Extension 

Regular  Courses  (Net) 

11,254 

924 

Home  Study  Courses 

238 

93 

Special  Courses  (brief  courses 

bestowing  no  general   Uni- 

versity privileges  and  carry- 

ing no  academic  credit) 

990 

90 

Total  University  Extension 

12,482 

927 

Grand  Total  (Gross)  for  1920-IQ21 

32,205 

1,790 

Less  Double  Registration 

2,284 

Grand   Net    Total  receiving   instruc- 

tion from  the  University 

2Q,02I 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED 
During  the  academic  year  1920-1921,  2,318  degrees  and  611 
certificates  and  diplomas  were  conferred,  as  follows: 


CoLUMBL\  College: 

Bachelor  of  Arts  .... 
Bachelor  of  Science  .    .    . 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Certificate 
for  Academic  Record  and 
National  Service  .... 


284 
9 


3 
296 


Barnard  College: 

Bachelor  of  Arts 168 


Bachelor  of  Science 

FACLT.TY  OF  LaW: 

Bachelor  of  Laws 
Master  of  Laws    . 


Faclxty  of  Medicine: 
Doctor  of  Medicine      .    .    . 
Bachelor  of  Science      .    .    . 

Facl'lty  of  Applied  Science: 
Engineer  of  Mines  .  . 
Metallurgical  Engineer 
Civil  Engineer  .... 
Electrical  Engineer  .  . 
Mechanical  Engineer  . 
Chemical  Engineer  .    . 

Chemist 

Master  of  Science     .    . 

School  of  Architecture 
Bachelor  of  Architecture 
Master  of  Science     .    . 
Certificate  of  Proficiency 
Architecture  .    .    . 


School  of  Journalism: 
Bachelor  of  Literature     .    . 

School  of  Business: 

Bachelor  of  Science      .    .    . 

Master  of  Science     .... 

Certificate     in     Secretarial 

Studies 


November  3,  IQ21 


2 
170 

108 

I 

109 

117 
28 

145 

7 
2 
2 
6 

6 

17 
o 

17 
57 

II 
2 

5 
18 

52 
52 

73 
13 

12 
~98 


School  of  Dentistry: 
Bachelor  of  Science  . 

University  Course: 
Bachelor  of  Science 


University  Extension: 
Certificate     in     Secretarial 
Studies 33 


Certificate  in  Optometry 

College  of  Pharmacy: 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist 
Bachelor  of  Science      .    . 


69 


13 
I 

14 


Faculties  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, Philosophy  and 
Pure  Science: 

Master  of  Arts      381 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  ...       82 

463 

Faculties  of  Teachers  College 


Master  of  Arts      .    .    . 

•     442 

Bachelor  of  Science 

•     452 

Master  of  Science     .    . 

12 

Bachelor's  Diploma     . 

•     253 

Master's  Diploma    .    . 

.     267 

Doctor's  Diploma     .    . 

2 

1,428 

Total  Degrees,  Certificates  and 
Diplomas  granted  ....  2,922 

Number  of  individuals  re- 
ceiving them 2,408 


College  of  Pharmacy: 
Graduate  in  Pharmacy 

Honorary  Degrees  .    . 
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Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

President 


COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I92I 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

As  Dean  of  Columbia  College,  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
tlie  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1920-1921. 

The  problems  of  the  current  year  have  not  been  those  of 
devising  new  legislation.    It  has  been  a  year  of  assimilation 
and  consolidation.   Certain  directions  for  further 
progress  which  were  only  dimly  recognized  at      f  th   c  11 
the  beginning  of  the  year  are  now  clear.    The 
significance  and  implication  of  the  important  changes  of  the 
last  few  years  have  been  studied,  and  coordinations  that  were 
more  or  less  disturbed  by  those  changes  have  been  restored, 
or  replaced  by  others. 

In  size  and  character,  the  student  body  has  not  changed 
appreciably  since  my  last  report.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
registration  of  the  College  can  be  allowed  to  increase  materially 
without  great  expansion  of  the  plant  in  many  directions.  We 
have  fortunately  approached  the  limit  of  our  space  and 
equipment  on  all  sides  at  once.  Our  dormitory  allotment,  the 
recitation  and  laboratory  space,  office  room  for  the  teaching 
staff,  library  facilities,  prov'sion  for  the  students  in  their 
extra-curricula  affairs,  the  play  ground  are  all  used  to  the 
utmost. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  physical  impossibility  of  caring 
for  all  of  the  students  who  seek  admission,  has  been  most 
beneficial  to  the  College.  Under  the  stress  of  necessity,  meth- 
ods of  selection  from  the  many  candidates  have  been  put  in 
operation  which  are  clear,  fair,  and  educationally  sound.  This 
has  resulted  in  an  undergraduate  body  of  able  young  men, 
full  of  ambition,  zeal  for  hard  work  and  promise  of  future 
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usefulness.  Notwithstanding  the  increased  cost  of  travel  and 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  part-time  work  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  attending  College,  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  students  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  last  year. 
I  see  no  reason  to  modify  my  earlier  statement  that  we  may 
expect  in  the  near  future  to  see  fully  one  half  of  our  under- 
graduates come  to  us  from  outside  Greater  New  York. 

Only  two  questions  of  prime  importance  which  affect  the 

educational  policy  of  the  College  have  been  acted  on  by  the 

Faculty  during  the  past  year.    Both  of  them  are 

T  .  ,  .  consistent  with  the  present  tendencies  of  Columbia 
Legislation  .   ,  -^ 

to  meet  conditions  that  actually  exist  rather  than 
those  that  did  exist  a  generation  ago,  or  those  that  we  wish 
might  exist.  One  has  to  do  with  our  relation  to  medical  schools 
other  than  our  own;  the  other,  with  our  foreign  students. 

In  my  report  for  last  year  mention  was  made  of  the  possi- 
bility of  allowing  the  exercise  of  professional  option  between 
Columbia  College  and  any  first  class  medical  school.  Owing 
to  the  inability  of  our  Medical  School  to  admit  all  of  the 
students  from  Columbia  College  who  have  completed  the 
requirements  for  admission,  the  question  became  more  urgent 
for  the  first  time  this  year.  After  full  discussion  with  the 
authorities  of  the  Medical  School,  the  College  Faculty  decided 
that  students  who  have  fulfilled  all  of  the  requirements  for 
the  exercise  of  professional  option  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Faculty  for  the  A.B.  degree  after  the  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  a  year's  work  at  an  approved  grade  A  medical  school. 
This  action  is  in  harmony  with  the  authorization  of  the  com- 
bined course  in  agriculture  with  Rutgers  College  as  described 
in  my  report  for  last  year. 

Education  is  a  matter  of  the  spirit,  while  degree  getting 
depends  on  the  fulfillment  of  requirements.   Even  with  the 

most  serious  effort  it  is  impossible  to  frame 
Education  and  .  ^     r       ^i        a   t-.      i  i  •  l        • 

D  G  tt'  requirements  tor  the  A.B.  degree  which  coin- 
cide with  the  educational  needs  of  each  and 
every  student.  And  it  is  impracticable  to  waive  requirements 
for  the  degree  because  they  do  not  happen  to  fit  the  plans  or 
abilities  of  an  individual.    In  Columbia  College  the  attempt 
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is  made  to  devise  requirements  which  coincide  with  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  all  but  the  very  exceptional  man.  In  cases  of 
misfit  the  difficulty  is  always  approached  from  the  point  of 
view  of  education,  in  the  attempt  to  discover  some  way  of 
squarely  meeting  the  requirements  without  the  unproductive 
expenditure  of  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

For  many  years  foreign  students  from  the  Far  East  have 
enrolled  in  American  colleges,  and  have  often  been  awarded 
our  degrees.    At  the  present  time  we  have   in 
Columbia   College,   Chinese,   Japanese,   Coreans,         q  .       , 
Siamese,  Hindus  and  Persians.    It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  first  necessity  for  such  students  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  sufficient  command  of  the  English  language  to  afford 
a  medium  of  communication  with  the  officers  of  instruction 
and  administration.    We  have  no  right  to  assign  our  over- 
crowded dormitory  and  class  room  space  to  students  who 
cannot  acquire  what  we  attempt  to  give  them. 

To  provide  proper  courses  in  English  for  Orientals  is  not  an 
easy  task.  The  required  course  in  Freshman  English  is  aimed 
at  the  needs  of  American  boys  who  have  known  the  English 
idiom  from  their  youth  up,  but  who  need  further  instruction 
in  its  use,  particularly  in  composition.  It  does  not  require 
great  insight  to  observe  that  this  requirement  is  ill  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  Oriental.  At  the  same  time  the  stickler  for 
uniformity  of  requirements  might  maintain  that  it  is  "letting 
down  the  bars"  to  allow  these  students  to  obtain  our  degree 
without  passing  exactly  the  same  courses  as  anyone  else.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  Orientals 
can  do  so.  Either  an  out  and  out  miracle  must  be  performed, 
or  an  instructor  must  be  found  who  mercifully  decides  to  take 
the  good  will  of  the  student  as  a  substitute  for  the  deed,  and 
who  gives  him  a  passing  grade.  Since  the  age  of  miracles 
seems  to  be  more  nearly  closed  than  that  of  sensible  instruc- 
tors of  English,  a  different  standard  has  been  unconsciously 
established  for  foreign  students. 

Under  this  arrangement  the  problem  has  merely  been 
avoided  rather  than  solved.  If  we  accept  these  students  as 
candidates  for  our  degree  we  ought  to  provide  instruction  for 
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them  which  is  suited  to  their  needs,  and  estabUsh  requirements 
for  the  degree  which  are  reasonable  and  which  can  be  taken  at 
their  face  value.  Acting  on  this  suggestion,  the  Faculty  has 
requested  the  Director  of  Admissions  to  send  each  Oriental 
candidate  to  a  representative  of  the  department  of  English 
for  an  informal  examination  of  his  status  in  each  of  the  four 
major  aspects  of  the  use  of  the  language,  viz:  ability  to  read, 
to  write,  to  speak  and  to  understand.  The  student  is  then 
advised  as  to  the  course  or  type  of  instruction  best  adapted  to 
his  needs.  The  ordinary  requirement  in  English  for  the  degree 
is  waived  for  these  students.  In  its  place  they  are  required  to 
pass  a  test  of  proficiency  in  the  four  aspects  just  mentioned 
which  is  under  the  charge  of  members  of  the  department  of 
English  who  have  had  large  experience  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
Orientals  may  take  as  electives  any  courses  in  English  for 
which  they  are  qualified,  but  no  courses  are  specifically 
required  for  the  degree. 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  action  does  not  imply  that 
Oriental  students  should  be  graduated  and  returned  to  their 
native  land  with  a  less  perfect  command  of  English  than  they 
have  possessed  under  the  old  system.  On  the  contrary,  they 
will  be  far  more  competent  in  the  actual  use  of  our  language. 
The  plan  is  significant  because  it  modifies  our  requirement  for 
the  degree  in  the  interest  of  education  for  a  special  group. 

After  long  continued  efforts,  provisions  have  been  made 
for  instruction  for  College  students  in  the  Fine  Arts.  The 
difficulties  surrounding  this  problem  have  been 
numerous,  and  undoubtedly  many  remain  to  be 
surmounted.  The  easiest  way  to  proceed  would  be  to  provide 
ordinary  courses  in  the  History  of  Art  such  as  could  be  offered 
in  any  small  college  remote  from  museums.  This  has  been 
accomplished  with  reasonable  success  in  many  institutions. 
But  such  a  plan  would  fail  to  take  account  of  the  greatest 
asset  of  the  University,  namely  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  City 
of  New  York  and  has  access  to  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
well  organized  museums  in  the  world.  Cooperation  with  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  is  assured,  and  the  way  is  open  for  the 
development  of  instruction  in  the  Fine  Arts  quite  unique  in 
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educational  value  and  significance.  The  opportunity  to  give 
instruction  in  the  development  and  interrelation  of  the  arts  of 
painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  University  departments  of  history,  philosophy  and  litera- 
ture on  the  one  hand,  and  the  entire  resources  of  the  Museum 
on  the  other,  is  certainly  a  rare  one.  But  care  and  good  judg- 
ment must  continually  be  used  to  prevent  the  deterioration 
of  the  work  into  a  dry  and  profitless  catalog  of  artists,  works 
and  schools,  as  well  as  the  tendency  to  go  to  the  other  extreme 
which  ends  in  empty  vaporings  on  "art  for  art's  sake." 

During  the  entire  year  exhaustive  studies  have  been  carried 
forward  on  the  general  subject  of  our  examination  system. 

The  results  of  the  mental  test  which  is  used  as 

,  , ,                 .        .        f          1     •     •        1  Mental  Test  and 

a  part  of  the  exammation  for  admission  have  c-     u        \7- 

^                              .  rreshman  Year 

been  correlated  with  the  work  of  the  students 

during  their  Freshman  Year.  We  now  have  nearly  a  thousand 

cases  from  which  to  generalize,  a  number  sufficient  to  afford 

a  result  worthy  of  confidence.    It  appears  that  the  correlation 

referred  to  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  obtained  last 

year,  namely,  65  per  cent. 

If  correlations  between  the  results  of  the  mental  test  and 

the  work  of  the  Freshman  Year  are  to  be  taken  seriously,  it  is 

necessary  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  both 

the   College   marks   and    the   grades   on   the      .     ^  Necessity 

-  ...  ,  ,  for  Determining 

mental  tests.    It,  tor  instance,  the  mental  test  Accuracy 

mark  is  found  to  vary  greatly  when  the  test 
is  taken  at  different  times  by  the  same  individual,  it  is  evident 
that  statistics  based  on  the  assumption  of  its  invariance  for  a 
given  student  would  be  illusory.  This  aspect  of  the  situation 
is  being  controlled,  since  there  is  ample  opportunity  to  check 
the  results  of  the  mental  tests  on  the  same  group  of  students. 
The  determination  of  the  accuracy  of  the  college  grades  is  far 
more  ditificult,  and  leads  to  considerations  of  fundamental 
importance. 

Many  instances  could  be  given  of  wide  ■^'•ariation  in  marking 
an  examination  paper  by  different  instructors  in  the  same  de- 
partment, or  by  the  same  instructor  under  different  conditions 
of  temper,  digestion  or  physical  comfort.    If  to  these  causes  of 
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inaccuracy  one  adds  those  due  to  poorly  prepared  examination 
questions,  one  wonders  at  the  confidence  with  which  an  in- 
structor informs  the  trembling  student  that  his  mark  is  one 
or  t^vo  per  cent,  below  the  pass  mark,  and  that  he  must  there- 
fore spend  another  year  in  the  study  of  the  subject.  The  only 
saving  grace  in  the  situation  rests  in  the  probability  that  if 
the  young  man's  work  is  seriously  under  criticism,  it  will  do 
him  no  harm  to  repeat  it.  But  it  is  likely  that  many  others 
should  also  be  asked  to  repeat  the  work  who  are  allowed  to 
proceed  with  the  next  course  by  the  loose  and  inaccurate 
system  of  grading. 

Not  only  is  the  present  system  of  grading  unsatisfactory  on 
account  of  the  variation  due  to  the  personal  equation  noted 
above,  but  also  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  agreement, 
even  among  members  of  the  same  department  in  the  same 
institution,  as  to  what  they  are  trying  to  measure,  what  units 
they  propose  to  use,  and  where  the  zero  point  should  be 
placed.  Figures  giving  the  accuracy  of  the  grades  in  certain 
courses  in  Columbia  College  have  been  prepared  according  to 
principles  accepted  by  those  most  familiar  with  such  matters. 
It  appears  that  the  accuracy  of  the  marks  during  the  year 
1919-1920  of  a  large  number  of  students  ran  from  35  to  68 
per  cent,  in  the  various  departments,  while  the  accuracy  of 
the  combined  grade  for  the  entire  work  of  a  Session  is  70 
per  cent.  Consequently,  in  attempting  to  compare  the  results 
of  the  mental  test  with  the  College  marks,  we  are  using  a  scale 
that  is  only  70  per  cent,  accurate.  Hence  a  correlation  of  more 
than  70  per  cent,  between  the  College  grades  and  anything  else 
would  be  a  chance  result  and  without  significance.  Since  we  now 
have  a  correlation  of  65  per  cent,  with  the  mental  tests  it 
appears  that  we  have  proceeded  nearly  as  far  in  this  direction 
as  is  possible  until  the  grading  system  has  been  improved. 

This  difHculty  has  been  attacked  by  modifying  the  character 

of  our  examinations.  The  kind  of  examination  which  has  been 

uniformly  used  in  the  more  descriptive  subjects 

x:-       .   ^.  like  history  and  economics  may  be  described  as 

Examination  •'  n  1  r 

the  essay  type.    A  relatively  small  number  of 

questions  are  presented  to  the  student  who  is  supposed  to 
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write  a  little  essay  in  answer  to  each  of  the  questions,  all 
during  the  two  or  three  hours  of  the  examination  period. 
Anyone  who  has  spent  days  and  nights  in  reading  the  results 
of  this  process  does  not  need  to  be  informed  regarding  the 
complexities  of  the  problem  of  grading  the  student.  Many 
elements  which  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  boy's 
grasp  of  the  subject  weigh  heavily  in  the  outcome.  Hand- 
writing, sentence  structure,  grammar,  balance,  perspective, 
tendency  to  be  concise,  or  to  be  diffuse  all  contribute  to  the 
result  in  a  manner  so  involved  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
subject  matter  that  it  is  impossible  to  reach  an  accurate 
decision  as  to  how  much  the  student  knows  and  how  com- 
pletely he  has  digested  the  material  which  he  has  studied.  It 
should  not  be  inferred  that  the  ability  to  synthesize  and  to 
express  in  a  coherent  manner  one's  opinions  regarding  a 
question  is  not  important.  This  is  exceedingly  important,  but 
it  is  not  all  that  we  desire  to  test,  and  in  order  to  grade  intelli- 
gently the  results  of  teaching,  this  aspect  of  the  examination 
should  be  segregated  from  the  portions  of  the  examination 
which  test  other  elements  of  accomplishment. 

The  causes  of  inaccurate  grading  are  two  fold:  first,  the 
failure  to  set  examinations  which  can  be  graded  with  accuracy 
and  uniformity;  second,  a  failure  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
departments  to  reach  any  agreement  as  to  exactly  what  a 
mark  means. 

The  first  of  these  causes  has  already  received  consideration, 
the  results  of  which  are  interesting  and  important.  During 
the  past  year  the  final  examinations  in  the 
freshman  required  course  in  Contemporary  New  Type  of 
Civilization  have  been  divided  into  two  sections.  Examination 
The  first  section  consists  of  about  two  hundred 
questions,  which  in  turn  are  divided  into  three  parts.  Two  of 
the  three  hours  of  the  examination  are  devoted  to  the  first 
section.  Part  i  consists  of  a  large  number  of  statements 
concerning  the  subject  matter  of  the  course,  some  of  which 
are  true,  and  others  of  which  are  false.  The  student  is  asked 
to  place  a  -f  sign  adjacent  to  such  statements  as  he  believes 
to  be  true,  and  a  —  sign  against  those  which  he  considers  false. 
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Each  correct  answer  counts  one  point  in  his  favor,  while  each 
incorrect  reply  counts  against  him.  Thus  an  equal  number  of 
correct  and  incorrect  answers  would  yield  a  grade  of  zero. 
This  part  of  the  examination  is  a  test  of  judgment  brought  to 
bear  on  a  specific  body  of  material  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  object  of  careful  reflection.  It  is  not  a  memory  or 
information  test,  for  the  questions  are  so  framed  that  a  good 
score  cannot  be  secured  unless  the  general  substance  of  the 
course  has  been  organized  in  a  thoughtful  manner.  So  little 
time  is  required  for  recording  the  student's  response  to  each 
statement  that  the  examination  can  include  many  items 
involving  material  from  every  part  of  the  course.  It  presents 
a  violent  contrast  to  the  ordinary  examination  which  primarily 
tests  the  ability  of  the  student  to  write  an  English  composition 
on  half  a  dozen  of  the  high  spots  of  the  course. 

The  second  part  of  the  first  section  consists  of  questions 
involving  the  well  known  "completion  principle"  which  has 
been  used  with  such  telling  effect  in  many  of  the  mental  tests. 
The  third  part  is  devoted  to  questions  known  as  "recognition 
tests." 

The  students  themselves  consider  the  new  type  of  examina- 
tion as  fairer  and  more  satisfactory  than  the  essay  type. 
They  admit  that  it  affords  no  chance  for  the  bluffer  to  exercise 
his  arts,  and  so  far  as  they  can  see,  removes  the  examination 
from  the  category  of  sporting  propositions. 

The  importance  of  this  experiment  rests  largely  in  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  most  baffling  causes  for  inaccuracy  in  the 
grading  of  examinations  of  the  essay  type  is  removed  abso- 
lutely in  the  new  examination.  Each  question  is  answered 
either  by  a  -{-  or  a  —  sign,  or  by  an  underlining.  A  person  who 
knows  nothing  about  the  subject  matter  of  the  course  can 
count  up  these  scores  as  well  as  the  instructor,  and  no  judg- 
ment is  required  on  the  part  of  the  reader  in  the  assignment 
of  the  grade.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  essay  type  of  examina- 
tion there  is  a  margin  of  error  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per 
cent,  which  is  entirely  eliminated  in  the  new  examination. 
Furthermore,  the  new  examination  covers  the  course  to  an 
extent  utterly  impossible  in  the  essay  type.  The  clever  student 
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whose  verbose  knowledge  of  a  few  topics  can  be  stretched  so 
as  to  appear  to  advantage  whatever  question  may  be  asked 
is  left  stranded.  With  the  new  examination  he  is  shooting 
with  a  rifle  instead  of  with  a  shot  gun. 

The  third  hour  of  the  examination  period  is  devoted  to  the 
essay  type  of  question.  There  is  no  thought  of  eliminating 
this  feature  of  the  examination  in  favor  of  the  new  kind  of 
questions.  All  concerned  recognize  that  the  essay  type  accom- 
plishes one  of  the  important  functions  in  our  examination 
system,  but  that  the  new  plan  makes  it  possible  to  use  that 
type  specifically  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  effective. 

Careful  studies  have  been  made  concerning  the  results  of 
these  examinations.  In  the  first  place,  the  accuracy  of  the 
grades  in  the  course  on  Contemporary  Civilization  has  risen 
from  68  per  cent,  in  the  year  1919-1920  when  the  old  type  ol 
examination  was  used,  to  90  per  cent,  during  the  present  year. 
The  results  of  the  new  examination  have  been  correlated  with 
the  personal  estimate  of  the  instructors,  and  the  results  of  the 
portion  of  the  final  examinations  which  is  of  the  essay  type. 
All  goes  to  show  that  the  new  examination  renders  the  final 
grade  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  more  accurate  than  was  attained 
under  the  old  system. 

During  the  coming  year  it  is  proposed  to  attack  vigorously 
the  whole  problem  of  grading  students.  The  new  type  of 
examination  will  be  used  in  certain  courses  in  the  departments 
of  history,  government,  economics  and  physics,  as  well  as  in 
the  course  in  Contemporary  Civilization. 

If  the  new  examination  lives  up  to  its  promise  when  applied 
to  other  departments,  the  first  part  of  the  problem  stated  a 
few  pages  earlier  regarding  the  inaccurate  grading  of  examina- 
tions will  have  been  solved.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
entire  staff  can  accommodate  itself  to  a  method  of  examination 
as  novel  as  the  one  described.  Perhaps  it  will  develop  that 
this  kind  of  examination  is  not  adapted  to  all  fields  of  study. 
Such  queries  belong  to  the  future,  and  afford  a  most  interesting 
program  for  the  improvement  of  collegiate  instruction. 

The  organization  of  Columbia  College  is  particularly  favor- 
able for  the  statistical  study  of  many  questions.    The  some- 
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what  sharp  division  of  the  students  into  the  various  pre-pro- 

fessional  groups  suggests  the  possibility  of  important  work 

bearing  on  the  vocational  guidance  of  our  students. 

^  .,  At  the  present  time  the  best  judgment  of  all  the  in- 

Guidance  ^  .  .       , 

structors  is  constantly  drawn  upon  m  the  attempt  to 

advise  them  wisely  as  to  plans  for  professional  study.    The 

accuracy  of  this  advice  is  evidenced  by  the  success  with  which 

the  students  have  pursued  their  professional  work.    It  seems 

altogether  likely,  however,  that  it  may  be  possible  to  devise 

a  basis  for  advice  to  a  boy  as  to  whether  his  talents  indicate 

the  profession  of  engineering  or  law  earlier  than  we  are  able 

to  accomplish  with  our  present  methods.    The  study  of  this 

question  lies  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  year  has  been  singularly  quiet  so  far  as  the  routine 
work  of  the  departments  is  concerned.  No  important  changes 
in  the  curriculum  have  been  made  or  discussed.  Faculty  and 
students  have  been  working  together  smoothly  and  effectively. 
The  character  of  the  year's  work  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
more  notes  of  congratulation  than  of  criticism  were  sent  from 
my  office  to  students  of  the  College  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Our  metropolitan  location  and  university  connection  are 

the  important  fixed  elements  in  almost  every  problem  affecting 

Columbia  College.  The  priceless  educational 
Our  Assets  and  ^        i  •  i    ^i      /^   n 

X .  , ...  .  assets  which  the  College  possesses  on  account 

of  these  facts  should  form  the  basis  for  the 
development  of  an  institution  unique  among  American  colleges. 
The  laboratory  afforded  by  the  city  in  the  fields  of  art,  music, 
trade,  transportation  and  the  study  of  social  problems  cannot 
be  matched  in  any  other  environment.  The  opportunity 
presented  to  our  students  by  the  University  for  study  in  any 
field  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  prepared  to  do 
so,  affords  a  prospect  for  the  thoughtful  undergraduate  of  the 
most  stimulating  nature.  To  maintain  a  policy  flexible  enough 
to  satisfy  the  ambitions  of  the  serious  student,  but  rigid 
enough  to  discourage  the  dilettante  and  to  prevent  the  scatter- 
ing of  effort  requires  care  and  poise,  but  in  this  direction  lies 
the  unique  opportunity  of  the  College. 

These  assets,  however,  are  balanced  by  certain  liabilities 
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due  to  the  same  cause.  Our  location  and  our  University  con- 
nection both  tend  to  discourage  the  development  of  the  social 
side  of  College  life.  It  is  curious  that  from  the  same  source 
should  spring  not  only  our  strength,  but  also  our  weakness. 
Columbia  College  has  no  ambition  to  develop  the  social  side 
to  the  extreme  of  converting  the  College  into  a  social  club,  or  at 
best  a  finishing  school  for  men.  Such  tendencies  are  easy  to 
start,  but  difficult  to  arrest  in  our  colleges.  At  the  same  time, 
no  one  can  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  "the  whole  man"  is  a 
social  creature  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
College  to  give  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
that  side  of  her  students.  The  term  social  is  not  intended  in  a 
narrow  sense.  It  involves  all  of  the  relations  which  go  with 
dormitory  life,  common  dining  room,  fraternities,  athletics 
and  the  other  extra-curricula  interests  of  the  students.  These 
features  of  college  life  correspond  to  the  emotions  in  the 
individual.  The  college  that  does  not  foster  them  becomes  as 
unlovely  as  the  mirthless  college  professor  of  fiction,  while 
the  institution  that  cultivates  them  to  an  extreme  virtually 
removes  itself  from  the  class  of  educational  institutions. 
College  spirit  is  a  fine  emotion,  but  it  is  not  a  substitute  for  a 
trained  mind. 

During  the  past  year  marked  progress  has  been  made  in 
developing  a  reasonable  College  spirit  and  in  encouraging 
social  activities.  A  larger  number  of  our  students 

have  lived  in  the  dormitories.    Although  Hartley     ^^       .     . 

°  ■'      Dormitories 

and  Furnald  Halls  have  been  designated  by  the 
Trustees  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  College,  it  has  not  seemed 
wise  to  force  out  those  students  of  the  professional  schools 
who  have  previously  resided  there  until  they  receive  the  degree 
for  which  they  are  candidates.  But  by  the  end  of  another 
year  it  is  confidently  expected  that  over  700  rooms  will  be 
available  for  College  men  in  the  dormitories.  Up  to  the 
present  it  has  not  been  possible  to  bring  any  pressure  to  bear 
on  students  living  within  commuting  distance  to  live  in  our 
dormitories.  There  is  no  doubt  that  with  our  present  regis- 
tration there  are  enough  college  students  who  would  be  glad 
to  reside  at  the  Universitv  to  warrant  the  erection  of  another 
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building.  I  am,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  the  provision  of 
adequate  and  satisfactory  facihties  for  obtaining  board  at  the 
College  is  more  urgent  than  more  dormitory  space.  So  long 
as  the  undergraduates  are  obliged  to  depend  in  large  measure 
on  the  small  restaurants  in  the  vicinity  of  the  College  for  their 
meals,  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  important  means  of 
cultivating  the  right  kind  of  college  life  will  be  lacking. 

Due  to  the  splendid  initiative  and  good  judgment  of  the 

Student  Board,  supported  by  the  cooperation  of  the  Faculty, 

a  College  excursion  to  West  Point  took  place  on 

West  Point     ^        ^^     About   1700  members  of  the  faculty, 

i^xcursion 

students,  alumni  and  guests  enjoyed  the  delightful 

hospitality    of    the    Military    Academy.     The    trip    brought 

together  practically  the  whole  College  informally  in  a  manner 

which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  encouragement  of  a 

healthy  and  normal  corporate  sense. 

Due  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  A.  Knopf,  a  unique  distinction 

is  now  open  to  competition  by  undergraduates.    Mr.  Knopf 

offers  to  publish  the  work  of  one  undergrad- 
Extra-Curncula      ^^^^  ^^^^  provided  material  of  sufficient 

Literary  Work  ..        ;       ...  ^11     ri- 

merit  is  submitted,  in  any  held  01  literature  or 

science.  Although  the  prize  is  a  new  one,  the  competition  was 
very  keen  and  several  excellent  manuscripts  were  presented. 
It  is  also  expected  that  a  volume  of  verse  by  a  group  of  under- 
graduates will  be  published  in  the  near  future. 

With  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  under  which  the  game 
of  football  was  restored  five  years  ago,  it  was  inevitable  that 

T,  ,  „  some  questions  of  policy  would  arise.  In  February 
Football         ,      _^     ,  ,     ,     1    ^  .  T 

the  Faculty  asked  the  Committee  on  Instruction 

to  investigate  carefully  various  questions  regarding  athletics 
and  other  student  activities  which  receive  support  from  the 
Student  Activities  Fee.  After  a  painstaking  and  thorough 
survey  of  the  whole  situation  the  Faculty,  with  practical 
unanimity,  passed  what  amounted  to  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
our  system  of  athletics,  and  in  the  group  of  coaches  and  ad- 
visors who  are  in  charge.  This  result,  coupled  with  the  pros- 
pect of  an  adequate  athletic  field,  is  cause  for  the  highest 
hopes  that  in  the  near  future  the  best  of  opportunities  will  be 
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afforded  Columbia  undergraduates  for  taking  part  in  the 
various  sports.  That  this  can  be  accomplished  with  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  Faculty  enables  us  to  treat  the  athletic 
games  as  they  should  be  treated,  and  to  give  them  their  proper 
place  in  a  well  rounded  education. 

So  long  as  the  registration  of  the  College  was  mostly  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  University,  and  the  majority  of 
our  students  lived  at  home,  it  seemed  difficult  to  expect  that 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  devotion  that  naturally  develops  in  an 
institution  where  practically  all  of  the  students  spend  twenty- 
four  hours  each  day  within  her  walls.  But  as  we  have  improved 
the  educational  opportunities  open  to  our  students  our  reputa- 
tion has  spread  throughout  the  land,  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  our  being  a  purely  local  college.  This 
fact  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  strengthen  a  side  which  was 
inevitably  weak  under  the  old  conditions,  and  imposes  new 
responsibilities  upon  us.  If  we  are  to  maintain  a  college  that 
our  graduates  will  love  as  well  as  respect,  we  must  develop  the 
features  of  our  college  life  that  appeal  to  the  imagination  of 
the  boy,  that  arouse  his  pride  and  warm  his  spirit. 

This  we  are  doing  with  unusual  success  on  the  intellectual 
side,  which  after  all  is  said  and  done  is  the  more  difficult  and 
important  achievement.  Our  courses  and  the  character  of  our 
staff'  of  instructors  excite  the  admiration  of  the  students  and 
give  them  satisfaction  in  their  work.  This  in  itself  is  significant, 
for  our  student  body  is  an  unusually  serious  group  of  young 
men.  In  the  letters  wTitten  by  the  candidates  for  admission 
the  students  are  requested  to  indicate  their  aim  in  seeking  to 
acquire  further  education.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Freshmen  express  their  highest  ambition 
in  terms  of  service  to  the  community  in  which  they  may  be 
placed.  That  this  fine  enthusiasm  for  service  is  fed  and  main- 
tained by  the  collegiate  work  is  a  genuine  tribute  to  the 
College. 

But  we  need  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  utmost  to  make  the 
Columbia  soil  more  fertile  for  the  development  of  the  social 
life.  The  tendencies  noted  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  toward 
a  firmer  and  more  coherent  student  morale  must  be  encouraged 
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wherever  possible.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  cordial  coopera- 
tion of  the  teaching  staff  in  this  enterprise,  to  the  end  that  the 
whole  life  of  the  College,  academic,  athletic,  literary  and 
social  may  be  developed  as  a  whole,  thus  presenting  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  team  work  that  is  essential  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  great  things.  We  are  avoiding  the  pitiful  spectacle  of 
a  Faculty  working  to  develop  the  academic  work  in  which 
the  students  are  not  greatly  interested,  and  a  student  body 
putting  most  of  their  effort  into  activities  to  which  the  Faculty 
is  more  or  less  antagonistic,  for  we  realize  that  the  most  useful 
citizen  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  character  combines  in  one 
harmonious  whole,  a  clear  mind,  a  sound  body,  and  a  lofty 
and  cooperative  spirit. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Herbert  E.  Hawkes, 

Dean 
June  JO,  IQ2I 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 92 1 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  annual  report  for  the  School 
of  Law  for  the  academic  year  1920-21.  The  registration  of  the 
School  was  as  follows: 

Graduate  Students 5 

Third  Year — Class  of  1921 102 

Second  Year — Class  of  1922 175 

First  Year — Class  of  1923       247 

Xon-Matriculated  Students 56 

Total 585 

Summer  Session 256 

841 
Less  Duplications 157 

Net  Total 684 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  was  awarded  during  the  year 
to  98  candidates,  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  to  one 
candidate. 

All  of  these  candidates  for  degrees  with  the  exception  of  one 
held  a  first  degree  from  approved  colleges  or  universities. 

Twenty  candidates  for  the  law  degree  failed  to  receive  the 
degree  because  of  deficiencies  in  final  examinations.  The 
membership  of  the  School  during  the  year  included  graduates 
of  III  different  colleges  and  universities,  well  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

This  brief  summary  of  the  more  important  statistics  of  the 
School  is  indicative  of  the  most  significant  developments  in  its 
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history  during  the  past  year.    These  are  the  growing  number 
of  students  in  the  School,  the  wide  geographical  and  educa- 
tional distribution   of  its  students,  drawn  as 
Important  they  are    from    practically  every    educational 

f  ,    Y  institution  of  importance   in   the  country  and 

from  many  foreign  countries,  and  the  systematic 
efforts  of  the  faculty  to  establish  more  exacting  standards  of 
scholarship  for  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

A  total  registration  for  the  year  exceeding  600  students 
warns  us  that  we  are  not  only  rapidly  approaching  the  physical 
limitations  of  our  building  and  equipment,  but 
Limitation  of       th^it  we  shall  have  to  be  on  our  guard  against  a 
c    J  growth  in  numbers  which  will  impair  educa- 

tional efficiency.  Some  years  of  observation  of 
the  operation  and  methods  of  work  of  modern  law  schools 
using  the  case  method  of  instruction  convinces  one  that  the 
school  which  permits  its  numbers  to  exceed  about  700  students 
appropriately  distributed  amiong  its  classes,  is  sacrificing  edu- 
cational efficiency  to  the  necessity  of  mere  physical  growth. 
While  it  is  possible  to  multiply  physical  equipment  indefinitely 
so  long  as  adequate  financial  resources  for  that  purpose  are 
available,  it  is  not  possible  under  existing  conditions  to  multi- 
ply the  membership  of  a  law  faculty  in  like  manner.  Nor  is  it 
possible,  when  classes  are  separated  into  divisions  and  a  faculty 
of  normal  size  doubled  or  trebled  in  order  to  repeat  the  work  of 
the  class  room  with  separate  divisions  of  the  same  classes, 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  School  with  the  harmonious  coop- 
eration of  students  and  faculty  which  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  best  educational  results.  I  am  convinced  that  the  ideal 
which  we  should  seek  in  developing  our  own  School  is  the 
assembling  of  a  faculty  of  gifted  teachers  and  scholars,  suffi- 
ciently limited  in  number  to  enable  them  to  have  a  reasonable 
diversity  of  experience  in  teaching  and  research  in  the  subject 
matter  of  our  common  law  and  equity  systems  and  insure  close 
cooperation  and  intimate  contact  among  them  in  carrying  on 
the  daily  work  of  the  School,  with  a  student  body  small 
enough  so  that  there  may  be  afforded  to  every  student  the  op- 
portunity to  come  into  contact  in  class  room  and  in  consulta- 
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tion  with  every  member  of  the  faculty  at  least  during  one  term 
of  each  year. 

The  reahzation  of  this  ideal  will  probably  require  at  no 
distant  date  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  our  students  by 
some  process  of  selection.  The  most  obvious  method  of  selec- 
tion is  that  now  employed  with  increasing  effectiveness  by 
raising  the  standards  of  scholarship  exacted  of  all  students  in 
the  School.  Every  student  is  now  required  to  pass  a  searching 
written  examination  in  those  subjects  for  which  he  is  registered, 
in  which  special  emphasis  is  placed  on  his  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  development  and  the  application  of  the  under- 
lying principles  of  legal  doctrine  rather  than  his  memorization 
of  formal  rules  or  the  minutiae  of  statutes.  These  papers  are 
always  read  and  graded,  not  by  assistants  or  readers,  but  by 
the  professor  giving  the  course,  who  thus  not  only  forms  a 
personal  judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  candidate  but  is  able 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  thoroughness  and  efificiency  of  his 
own  work.  Our  examination  system,  systematically  and  exact- 
ingly  applied,  is  doing  much  and  in  the  future  will  undoubt- 
edly do  more  toward  setting  proper  limitations  on  the  numbers 
of  our  students. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  support  of  the  policy  of  leniency  in 

applying  examination  standards  in  college,  there  is  much  to 

be   said    in   favor   of   the   requirements   of  the 

.        .  ,         '     ^1  f       •        1       Examination 

exactmg  exammation  system  m  the  professional  c 

school.  With  the  growth  of  popular  education 
in  this  country  it  is  inevitable  that  increasingly  large  numbers 
of  our  young  men  should  be  admitted  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities who  cannot  hope  to  attain  to  the  high  standards  of 
proficiency  in  the  subjects  of  the  college  curriculum.  How  far 
intellectual  discipline  and  standards  of  attainment  of  the  few 
may  be  sacrificed  to  secure  certain  cultural  advantages  to  the 
many  is  a  question  which  may  be  left  to  those  who  conduct  the 
work  of  liberal  education  in  our  colleges  and  universities  for 
determination.  That  such  a  policy  has  a  certain  justification 
in  the  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  individual  student  may  be 
urged  in  its  support.  But  the  law  school  is  engaged  in  the  work 
of  training  the  individual  so  as  to  qualify  him  to  render  pro- 
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fessional  service  to  others.  The  only  duty  which  the  profes- 
sional school  assumes  toward  him  is  to  make  that  training  the 
best  possible.  On  the  other  hand  it  owes  to  the  public,  to  the 
courts  and  to  his  prospective  clients  a  higher  duty, — that  it 
should  not  set  the  seal  of  its  approval  on  his  professional  school 
work  unless  he  has  demonstrated  his  own  capacity  and  his 
proficiency  in  the  studies  of  his  chosen  profession. 

In  the  organization  of  legal  education  and  the  regulation  of 

admission  to  the  bar,  and  in  the  attitude  of  bar  organizations 

toward  our  profession,  entirely  too  much 

Importance  of  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  rights 

J'^    .  ^  c  and  interests  of  the  individual  who  pro- 

Requirements  for  1  r       •  1  •     1 

Professional  Students  Poses  to  enter  the  profession  and  entirely 
too  little  on  the  public  interest  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  our  profession  to  serve.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  that  the  law  is  not  the  profession  for  the  man  of 
mediocre  ability  or  for  the  man  who  in  professional  school  is 
unwilling  or  unable  to  form  those  habits  of  industry  and 
fidelity  to  the  daily  task  which  experience  has  demonstrated 
are  essential  to  success  in  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
men  who  go  to  the  bar. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  profession  makes  greater  demands 
than  the  law  on  the  capacity  of  its  members  for  sustained  in- 
tellectual effort,  on  their  powers  of  analysis  and  discrimination 
and  their  ability  to  master  detail.  Yet,  as  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  point  out  in  these  reports,  increasing  numbers 
of  men  of  mediocre  ability  and  inadequate  preliminary 
education  are  being  attracted  to  the  law  by  the  ever  increasing 
facilities  for  law  study.  What,  under  the  conditions  of  law 
study  and  admission  to  the  bar  of  a  generation  ago,  was 
a  task  of  magnitude  testing  the  patience,  stability,  character 
and  intellectual  power  of  the  prospective  lawyer,  to  the  utmost, 
may  now  be  performed  with  relative  ease.  This  is  partly  at- 
tributable to  the  multiplication  of  opportunities  for  law  study 
in  law  schools  nicely  adapted  to  the  peculiar  type  of  bar  exam- 
ination prevailing  in  most  of  our  states,  and  partly  because  law 
schools  and  bar  examinations  too  often  place  the  interests  of 
the  individual  law  student  and  sometimes  their  own  interests 
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ahead  of  the  interests  of  the  profession.  It  is  the  duty  of  law 
schools  to  dissuade  the  man  of  ordinary  ability  and  meager 
education  from  beginning  law  study  and,  if  he  will  not  be  dis- 
suaded, to  apply  to  him  standards  of  proficiency  and  attainment 
worthy  of  the  profession  to   whose  membership  he  aspires. 

For  many  years  the  Columbia  Law  School  has  maintained 
high  standards  of  scholarship  for  the  award  of  its  degree.  The 
fulfillment  of  its  requirements  has  justly  been  regarded  as 
difficult.  But  its  faculty  has  become  convinced  that  the  time 
has  now  arrived  with  changing  conditions  when  considerations 
both  of  duty  and  of  policy  require  such  a  modification  of  its 
standards  as  to  eliminate  more  of  the  unfit  during  the  first 
and  second  year  of  the  course. 

This  can  be  accomplished  in  large  measure  by  the  adoption 
of  more  exacting  standards  of  scholarship,  but  in  approaching 
the  subject  of  standards  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  intel- 
lectual test  is  not  the  only  measure  of  fitness.  Each  year  men 
are  admitted  to  the  bar  who  are  entirely  capable  of  passing 
any  reasonable  examination  testing  purely  intellectual  quali- 
fications, but  whom  bar  examiners,  character  committees  and 
law  teachers  would  agree  probably  ought  not  to  become 
members  of  the  profession,  because  of  the  lack  of  those  moral 
and  human  qualities  which  are  as  essential  to  the  well-being 
and  well  doing  of  our  profession  as  is  purely  intellectual  ability. 
Our  democratic  tradition  precludes  resort  to  those  informal  so- 
cial restrictions  which  in  England  have  operated  on  the  whole 
to  maintain  the  high  character  of  the  barrister  class.  Our  prob- 
lem is  to  find  some  reasonable  test  of  fitness,  based  upon  merit 
not  exclusively  intellectual,  which  will  materially  improve  the 
quality  of  the  men  who  ultimately  become  successful  candi- 
dates for  a  degree  and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  average 
quality  of  work  of  students  in  the  school  and  thus  render  a 
greater  service  to  the  bar  and  to  the  public. 

Our  problem  of  limiting  numbers  on  any  satisfactory  basis  of 
selection  is  too  difficult  for  hasty  solution,  and  whatever  meas- 
ures may  be  taken  for  its  proper  solution,  it  is  one  meriting  the 
careful  study  which  will  be  given  to  it  at  Columbia  and  else- 
where in  the  next  few  years. 
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What  may  properly  be  termed  the  new  order  in  legal  educa- 
tion began  with  the  insistence  upon  the  study  of  precedent  as 

the  original  source  and  practically  the  only 
Tendencies  in  1-111  11  t-l  • 

X       it:-,      ^-        source  01  legal  knowledge.    1  nis  was  a  great 
Legal  Education  °  . 

advance  because  for  the  first  time  it  placed 
law  study  on  a  scientific  basis.  It  placed  a  proper  emphasis  on 
knowledge  gleaned  from  original  sources.  It  stimulated  the 
student's  power  of  analysis  and  gave  him  increased  capacity 
for  the  practical  application  of  legal  rules.  But  the  scientific 
movement  in  law  study  could  not  stop  there,  and  indications 
are  abundant  that  it  is  not  stopping  there.  They  are  to  be 
discerned  in  a  growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  precedent 
cannot  be  valued  justly  or  intelligently  applied  without  some 
adequate  understanding  of  those  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions out  of  which  they  spring  and  of  those  to  which  in  our  own 
time  they  must  be  applied. 

There  is  increased  recognition  also  of  the  necessity  of  a 
more  systematic  classification  and  arrangement  of  the  law 
and  of  the  need  of  study  of  legislation  and  the  part  which  it 
plays  in  the  development  of  the  law.  Of  late,  too,  there  is  to  be 
noted  a  marked  trend  in  legal  thought  as  it  is  being  developed 
in  the  law  schools  of  the  country  and  by  those  associated  in  the 
work  of  law  schools  in  the  direction  of  more  searching  analysis 
of  those  fundamental  concepts  on  the  basis  of  which  our  legal 
structure  has  been  reared  and  greater  emphasis  on  the  use  of  a 
more  precise  and  exactly  descriptive  terminology.  The  spirit 
which  inspires  these  tendencies  is  truly  scientific  and  deserves 
encouragement  and  support.  Indeed  in  the  years  to  come 
it  should  bear  fruit  in  the  improvement  of  the  law,  and  in  a 
larger  and  surer  grasp  on  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
functions  of  law.  To  give  proper  scope  for  the  development 
of  these  tendencies  is  the  problem  of  the  organization  of  law 
school  work  at  the  present  time. 

To  enlarge  our  study  and  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  law 
to  economics,  to  give  greater  precision  and  exactness  to  legal 
thought  by  more  thorough  analysis,  by  the  more  precise  and 
exact  use  of  legal  terminology,  lies  to  some  extent  within  the 
province  of  every  law  teacher.    But  in  its  larger  implications 
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this  expansion  of  law  study  as  well  as  our  study  of  comparative 

law  and  legislation  must  be  provided  for  in  our  graduate  course 

in  law.    The  whole  subject  including  the  degree 

to  be  awarded   for  graduate  law  study   is   now         Our  own 
,  •  1        ,  •         1  -^^  .       Educational 

under   consideration  by  a  committee    represent-  p    . , 

ing  the  Law   Faculty    and    the    Department    of 

Public  Law,  on  the  basis  of  whose  report  legislation  by  the 

University  Council  and  the  Trustees  will  be  asked  during  the 

coming  year. 

In  developing  new  programs  of  study  in  recognition  of  the 
tendencies  referred  to,  we  should  proceed  with  caution  and 
with  the  certainty  that  we  are  holding  fast  to  those 
fundamental  things  in  legal  education  which  have  been 
responsible  for  its  great  progress  and  unique  success  in  the  last 
generation. 

We  will  do  well  to  remember  also  that  our  law  schools 
cannot  become  schools  of  economics  and  sociology  and  main- 
tain their  present  position ;  that  excessive  nicety  in  terminology 
tends  to  degenerate  into  logomachy,  and  that  the  over  refine- 
ment of  law  itself  tends  to  defeat  its  end  as  an  agency  of  social 
order  by  the  very  restrictions  it  sets  on  its  generality  and  cer- 
tainty. To  make  the  work  of  our  school  progressive  and  en- 
lightened without  loss  of  a  due  sense  of  proportion  and  at  the 
same  time  to  preserve  unimpaired  our  sense  of  the  practical 
aim  of  law  as  an  agency  for  administering  justice  and  securing 
social  order,  must  in  this  as  in  every  case  be  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple in  determining  all  questions  of  Law  School  policy. 

In  our  zeal  for  scientific  method  we  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  practice  of  law  is  an  art  which  touches  every 
human  relationship  and  that  we  add  to  the  joy  in  its  practice 
and  the  enthusiasm  and  regard  of  the  young  lawyer  for  his 
profession  by  stimulating  his  interest  in  its  human  side.  Too 
long  we  have  studied  and  taught  law  as  though  its  problems 
were  like  the  problems  involving  mathematical  formulae. 
Without  abating  in  any  respect  our  devotion  to  the  scholarly 
and  scientific  study  of  law,  which  is  after  all  the  main  business 
of  the  law  school,  we  should  do  more  to  humanize  law  study, 
to  stimulate  interest  in  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  its 
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relation  to  the  great  events  in  history,  of  its  grieat  personahties, 
the  part  they  have  played  in  its  development,  and  of  the 
human  figures  who  as  lawyers  and  judges  and  teachers  and 
writers  have  influenced  its  progress  and  reform. 

While  this  may  be  accomplished  in  any  one  of  several  ways 
the  one  which  suggests  itself  as  best  adapted  to  broadening  the 
horizon  of  the  law  student  under  the  conditions  which  prevail 
in  our  school  is  that  of  a  course  of  required  reading  carefully 
selected  with  reference  to  those  human  relationships  which 
have  most  influenced  the  development  of  our  law. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  the  appointment 

of  two  new  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  who  will  take  up 

their  duties  with  the  beginning  of  the  academic 

.  .  ,  ^  year  1921-22;  Professor  Herman  Oliphant  of  the 
Appointments  ... 

University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  A.B.,  and 
LL.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  to  a  profes- 
sorship in  law  in  Columbia  University.  Richard  R.  Powell, 
A.B.,  University  of  Rochester  and  LL.B.,  Columbia  Law 
School  of  the  Class  of  1914,  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Professor  of  Law. 

Professor  Powell  will  assist  Professor  Abbott  in  the  conduct 

of  the  courses  in  Real  Property,  it  having  become  necessary  to 

divide  the  classes  in  that  subject  into  divisions.  To 

J  P  Professor  Powell  also  will  be  assigned  the  course 

in  Agency. 

To  Professor  Oliphant  will  be  assigned  the  course  in  Com- 
mon Law  Pleading  in  the  first  year,  a  new  course  in  the  second 
year  to  be  known  as  Pleading  II  which  will  deal  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  pleading  under  the  codes  and  civil  practice  acts,  the 
course  in  Creditors  Rights  involving  bankruptcy  and  insol- 
vency and  a  new  course  in  Illegal  Contracts  and  Combinations 
which  will  deal  generally  with  the  legal  consequences  of 
illegality  in  business  transactions  relating  both  to  capital  and 
labor,  under  the  common  law  and  current  statutory  regulation 
of  commerce  and  industry. 

A  new  course  to  be  known  as  Trial  Practice  is  to  be  assigned 
to  Professor  Young  B.  Smith.  This  course  will  deal  with  the 
theory  of  trials  and  the  practice  relating  to  trial  of  issues  of 
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fact  and  of  law,  verdict,  judgment  motions  on  the  verdict, 
exceptions,  writs  of  error  and  appeal. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  many  years  when  it  has  been  possible 
to  say  that  the  Faculty  of  Law  is  not  undermanned.  In  con- 
sequence we  are  able  to  make  more  adequate  provision  for  the 
courses  in  Pleading  and  Practice,  to  provide  with  certainty 
and  regularity  for  certain  other  courses  for  which  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  make  such  provision  heretofore  and  we  are 
able  to  so  distribute  the  work  of  teaching  and  student  con- 
sultation as  to  give  each  instructor  reasonable  opportunity 
to  devote  part  of  his  time  to  research  and  scholarly 
productivity. 

In  the  report  of  the  Law  Librarian,  and  also  in  the  report  of 
the  Faculty  Law  Library  Committee  which  it  is  hoped  will  be 
printed  and  distributed,  will  be  found  a  resume 
of  the  very  gratifying  progress  made  in  the  work 
of  building  up  the  law  library  during  the  past  five  years. 
These  reports  show  progress  not  only  in  the  material  additions 
to  the  library,  but  in  organization  and  in  the  study  and  better 
understanding  of  its  needs.  Our  library  now  ranks  among 
the  great  law  libraries  of  the  world  not  only  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  volumes  but  in  its  organization  and  effective 
service  to  readers. 

One  has  only  to  recall  the  requirements  and  indeed  the  defi- 
ciencies of  our  collection  but  a  few  years  ago  to  realize  how 
much  has  been  accomplished  in  this  brief  period.  But  much 
remains  to  be  done.  There  are  still  many  important  gaps  to  be 
filled,  our  collections  of  statutes  and  of  foreign  law  are  all  too 
meager,  and  the  task  of  providing  an  adequate  number  of  dup- 
licates to  meet  our  growing  needs  and  of  making  the  current 
additions  to  the  great  volume  of  reports  and  current  legal  liter- 
ature is  never-ending.  Negotiations  for  exchange  of  library 
facilities  with  the  New  York  City  Bar  Association  are  making 
progress.  With  this  an  accomplished  fact  and  with  the  con- 
tinued support  of  our  library  program  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
University  for  a  few  years  longer,  we  should  be  enabled  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  our  students  and  of  those  engaged  in 
legal  research,  library  facilities  second  to  none. 
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An  interesting  evidence  of  the  increase  of  interest  in  our 
library  is  the  organization  of  the  Columbia  Law  Library 
Association  with  a  membership  of  students,  faculty  and 
alumni.  Its  purposes  are  to  make  better  known  the  facilities 
and  needs  of  the  library,  to  aid  in  improving  its  service  and  to 
encourage  gifts  to  it  of  books  and  funds. 

One  pressing  need  mentioned  in  my  report  of  last  year  has 
been  met  by  establishing  on  the  second  floor  of  Kent  Hall  an 
officers'  reading  room  fully  equipped  with  digests  and  reports 
of  all  the  courts  of  the  United  States  and  England.  This 
arrangement  relieves  the  increasing  demand  for  reports 
located  in  the  stack  room  and  main  reading  room,  available 
for  students  and  multiplies  manyfold  the  capacity  for  work 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  members  of  our  teaching  staff. 

The  suitable  housing  of  our  students  in  dormitories  in  or 
near  the  campus  and  adequate  office  and  class  room  facilities 
Dormitories  for  in  Kent  Hall  are  still  urgent  Law  School 
Law  Students  needs. 

Owing  to  the  increased  number  in  the  faculty  and  the 
crowded  condition  of  Kent  Hall,  it  has  been  necessary  during 
the  past  year  to  assign  two  or  more  members 
1  lona  pace  ^^  ^^^  faculty  to  the  same  office,  a  procedure 
which  lessens  efficiency  and  subjects  the  indi- 
viduals concerned  to  personal  inconvenience  to  which  they 
ought  not  to  be  subjected.  During  the  coming  year  it  will  be 
necessary  to  send  i6  of  our  classes  to  lecture  rooms  in  other 
buildings  or  to  rooms  under  the  control  of  other  departments 
or  on  which  other  departments  of  the  University  have  a  prior 
claim.  There  is  no  suitable  place  in  Kent  Hall  for  the  meetings 
of  Moot  Courts  in  the  evening  owing  to  the  use  of  our  lecture 
room  by  the  courses  in  University  Extension.  The  difficulties 
and  inconveniences  of  faculty  and  students  working  under 
such  conditions  are  very  great  and  oftentimes  we  are  com- 
pelled to  subordinate  what  is  educationally  desirable  in  the 
arrangement  of  lectures,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  use  of  lecture 
rooms  by  other  departments  of  the  University. 

The  financial  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  Columbia  Law 
Review,  of  which  I  gave  warning  in  my  last  report,  has  been 
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met  for  the  time  being  by  the  generous  support  of  the  University 
and  by  the  contributions  of  our  alumni.  Its  financial  problem, 
however,  is  still  a  real  and  serious  one  and 
will  continue  so  to  be  until  such  time  as  the 
cost  of  printing  is  on  a  more  normal  basis.  Meanwhile  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Review  has  made  unusual  and  in  a  large  measure 
successful  efforts  to  increase  the  subscription  list  of  the  Review. 

Every  alumnus  of  the  School  who  is  a  practicing  lawyer 
should  be  a  subscriber  not  only  as  a  matter  of  Law  School 
loyalty,  but  because  he  will  find  the  Review  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  his  law  library. 

It  is  important  too  that  the  number  of  alumni  subscribing 
to  the  Review  should  be  increased  for  other  than  financial 
reasons.  A  journal  of  the  character  of  the  Review,  edited  by 
our  students,  and  one  that  is  often  quoted  or  referred  to  in 
judicial  decisions,  is  the  best  possible  medium  for  making  the 
work  of  our  School  of  Law  known  throughout  the  country. 
We  ought  to  have  an  extensive  list  of  subscribers  in  every  state 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  first  step  in  this  direction  is  for 
our  own  graduates  to  become  subscribers  for  the  Review. 

In  addition  to  numerous  gifts  of  books  to  our  law  library, 
of  which  I  make  grateful  acknowledgment,  I  am  gratified  to 
be  able  to  report  extensive  additions  to  our  collection 
of  engravings  of  lawyers  purchased  from  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Classes  of  1914,  1917,  1918  and  1919,  and  Mr. 
J.  Whitla  Stinson  of  the  class  of  1917.  Dr.  Walter  B.  James, 
one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  has  also  added  sub- 
stantially to  our  collection  of  engravings.  Included  in  the 
gift  of  Dr.  James  is  the  original  plate  of  Lord  Mansfield, 
engraved  by  Bartolozzi  from  the  portrait  by  Joshua  Reynolds 
in  1786.  This  most  celebrated  of  the  engravings  of  lawyers 
has  been  suitably  framed  and  placed  on  the  walls  of  one  of 
our  class  rooms  in  Kent  Hall. 

The  Classes  of  1920  and  1921  have  united  in  presenting  to 
the  School  a  portrait  in  oil  of  Professor  Abbott,  admired  and 
beloved  by  all  law  students  of  Columbia  Law  School  since  he 
came  to  it  fifteen  years  ago.  This  portrait  will  ultimately  be 
placed  on  the  walls  of  the  library  reading  room. 
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In  two  years  a  full  century  will  have  elapsed  since  Chan- 
cellor Kent  on  his  retirement  from  his  judicial  labors  began 
the  lectures  at  Columbia  which  were  the  basis 
A  Century  of  q£  |^jg  Commentaries  on  American  Law.  Al- 
t^C^  1  K^  '°"  though  twenty-five  years  before,  Kent  had 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  at  Columbia  the 
time  of  his  return  may  properly  be  said  to  mark  the  real 
beginnings  of  Columbia  Law  School  as  a  school  for  professional 
law  study.  From  that  time  on  Columbia  adhered  to  its  policy, 
first  announced  in  1773,  of  giving  instruction  in  law.  It  gave 
to  its  program  a  new  vigor  and  effectiveness  when  it  called 
Theodore  Dwight  to  its  service  as  professor  of  Municipal 
Law  in  1858,  and  it  placed  the  School  on  the  modern  and 
scientific  basis  when  it  appointed  William  A.  Keener  its  Dean 
in  1 89 1.  What  he  and  those  associated  with  him  accomplished 
for  the  School  has  never  received  adequate  recognition  except 
from  those  students  of  the  school  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  have  participated  in  its  development  from  1890  to  1 899. 

The  century  which  is  now  drawing  to  a  close  spans  the  entire 
period  of  development  of  legal  education  in  the  United  States 
and  nearly  spans  the  period  of  development  of  its  most  impor- 
tant legal  institutions.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out some  adequate  survey  of  the  history  and  progress  of  our 
School  and  some  suitable  appreciation  of  the  service  rendered 
to  it  by  Kent,  Dwight  and  Keener  and  those  associated  with 
them  in  their  work. 

It  would  seem  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  School 
were  its  prospects  for  useful  service  more  promising  than  today. 
With  a  full  complement  of  competent  lecturers  on  the  faculty 
in  the  prime  and  full  vigor  of  life,  all  of  them  thorough  students 
of  the  law,  working  in  harmonious  cooperation  with  genuine 
enthusiasm  for  legal  service,  with  a  large  and  representative 
student  body  and  the  loyal  support  of  our  alumni  and  trustees, 
we  may  look  forward  to  a  period  of  intensive  cultivation  and 
development  of  our  educational  resources  fruitful  in  its  results 
in  teaching,   in  research   and   in  the  advancement  of  legal 

Respectfully  submitted, 

June  30, 1921  Harlan  F.  Stone,  Dean 


COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   I92I 

To  the  President  oj  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  192 1. 

The  most  outstanding  events  of  the  past  year  have  been  the 
establishment  of  the  affiliation  between  the  University  and 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital  on  a  permanent 
basis  and  the  very  generous  gifts  to  the      Affiliation  between 
University  of  the  land  and  money  required  College  of 

for  the  construction  of  the  nucleus  of  a     c  ^^'  1  ^  u- 

burgeons,  Columbia 

great  medical  centre.    These  two  epoch-         ^^^  Presbyterian 
marking  achievements  make  it  possible  to  Hospital 

begin  to  carry  out  the  plans  which  have  been 
so  long  looked  forw^ard  to  by  those  intimately  associated  with 
the  School  of  Medicine  and  the  Hospital.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
best  results,  the  School  of  Medicine  should  have  its  laboratories 
and  class  rooms  in  close  geographical  relation  to  the  Univer- 
sity hospital.  The  accomplishment  of  these  results  has  now 
been  made  possible  by  the  gift  to  the  University 

of  the  splendid  site  at  165th  Street  and  of  the      y.  •       ■.    t 
f  .  .  .  University  lor 

three  million  dollars  which  the  Carnegie  Fund,  Medical  School 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  the  General 
Education  Board  contributed  for  the  erection  of  the  school 
buildings.  The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital are  ready  to  build  the  new  hospital  in  close  connection 
with  the  new  college,  and  work  has  begun  on  the  plans  for  this 
single  unit  of  school  and  hospital.  Although  the  Sloane  Hos- 
pital for  Women,  the  Roosevelt  Hospital  and  the  Vanderbilt 
Clinic  are  in  clo^^e  proximity  to  the  college  laboratories  and 
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class  rooms  at  59th  Street  and  loth  Avenue,  the  students  have 

been  compelled  to  travel   to  widely  separated  hospitals  for 

most  of  their  clinical  work.  Their  attendance 

,  e  ,     J      ,  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  at  Bellevue 

Hospital  Hospital,  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  at  New  York 

Hospital,  at  New  York  Orthopedic  Hospital, 

at  Montefiore  Home,  at  the  City  Hospital,  at  Babies  Hospital, 

at  St.   Mary's   Hospital,   and  at  Lenox  Hill  Hospital,   has 

covered  an  area  of  nearly  a  half  of  the  city  and  the  time  spent 

by  the  students  in  transportation  rises  to  an  astounding  total. 

This  waste  of  time  will  all  be  obviated  by  the  completion  of  the 

new  plant  at  165th  Street  and  Broadway. 

Of  far  more  importance  than  the  saving  of  students'  time, 
however,  is  the  opportunity  afforded  for  a  degree  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  laboratory  and  clinical  workers  hitherto 
impossible.  The  two  groups  of  men  will  be  brought  into  an 
intimate  daily  contact  that  will  afford  them  unrivalled  oppor- 
tunities for  the  attempt,  as  a  united  team,  to  solve  the  varied 
problems  not  only  of  the  care  of  the  sick,  but  of  increasing  and 
of  imparting  the  knowledge  of  medicine. 

Again,  the  close  geographical  and  functional  relationship 

between  school  and  hospital  will  make  it  possible  to  establish 

the  teaching  of  medicine  on  a  more 
Medical  Teaching  on  j       •     i       •        tt7-j.i.      n    .1  1 

.     ,     •   T5    •  academic  basis.    With  all  the  work  con- 

an  Academic  Basis 

centrated  in  one  locality,  and  with  the 
erection  of  dormitories,  the  life,  not  only  of  the  students,  but 
of  the  teaching  body  as  well,  will  assume  more  of  the  univer- 
sity atmosphere.  The  study  of  medicine  in  the  care  of  the 
sick  will  absorb  more  and  more  of  their  time  and  energies. 
Under  such  conditions  the  teacher  of  medicine  will  more 
readily  regard  academic  duties  rather  than  private  practice  as 
his  chief  vocation.  Those  whose  real  interest  lies  along  such 
paths  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  concentrate  their  time 
and  attention  on  the  activities  of  school  and  hospital,  and  will 
enjoy  their  freedom  from  the  distracting  demands  of  a  private 
practice. 

Due  to  recent  increases  in  the  endowment  funds  available 
for  the  School  of  Medicine,  it  has  been  possible  to  initiate  in 
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some    of   the   clinical   departments   the   vocational   form    of 

organization,  which   has  so  long  proved   itself  of   value   in 

the  laboratory  departments.    The  depart- 

^      f           ,.   .                1    ^r        1          ^          ^  Institution  of  Full- 

ment  of   medicme    and   the  department  ,.            ,,      ^.      , 

^  time  or  Vocational 

of   surgery  have   recently  been  reorgan-     Form  of  Organization 

ized   around  a  group  of   men  who  will 

devote  all  their  time  to  their  academic  and  hospital  duties. 

In  the  department  of  medicine  Dr.  Walter  W.  Palmer  has 
been  appointed  Bard  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Director  of 
the  Medical  Service  at  Presbyterian  Hospital,  in  place  of  Dr. 
Warfield  T.  Longcope,  who  resigned  in  January.  In  spite  of 
many  handicaps  and  with  a  very  insufificient  budget  Professor 
Longcope  was  able,  during  his  tenure  of  office,  to  build  up  a 
medical  clinic  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  which  has  served 
as  a  model  for  other  places  and  has  been  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  came  into  contact  with  it.  His  loyal  devotion  and  its 
accomplishments  will  always  stand  out  as  one  of  the  great 
contributions  to  academic  medicine,  and  his  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  has 
been  of  prime  importance.  It  is  believed  that  with  the  fuller 
opportunities  now  afforded  Professor  Palmer  will  be  able  to 
carry  this  development  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  usefulness. 
Associated  with  him  will  be  Dr.  Alphonse  R.  Dochez  and  a 
group  of  younger  men  who  have  had  a  thorough  training  in 
both  laboratory  and  clinical  medicine.  The  laboratories  at  the 
hospital  are  being  enlarged  and  refitted  so  that  this  group  will 
have  ample  opportunity  to  carry  on  their  research  work  in 
close  contact  with  the  ward  service. 

In  addition  to  this  vocational  or  full  time  group  there  will 
be  associated  many  men,  in  both  hospital  and  school  work, 
who  are  on  a  part  time  or  avocational  basis. 

The  Chair  of  Surgery  has  now  been  filled  for  the  first  time 
since  the  resignation  of  Professor  George  E.  Brewer.  During 
the  interim  the  department  was  administered  by  Dr.  A.  V.  S. 
Lambert,  and  later  by  an  Executive  Committee.  Dr.  Lam- 
bert's genius  for  organization  and  his  untiring  efforts  to  keep 
the  department  together  during  the  war  deserve  special 
notice.   To  his  fine  example  of  intelligent  service  and  to  the 
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courteous  cooperation  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee is  due  much  of  the  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  of  the 
members  of  the  department.  Dr.  Allen  O.  Whipple  begins  his 
service  as  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Director  of  the  Surgical 
Service  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  on  July  ist.  Associated 
with  him  are  Dr.  Hugh  Auchincloss  and  Dr.  Fordyce  B.  St. 
John.  They,  with  several  others,  will  be  on  the  vocational 
basis,  but  will  have  associated  with  them  in  the  teaching  work 
of  the  department  a  considerable  number  of  part-time  men. 

Dr.  Ransom  S.  Hooker  succeeds  Dr.  St.  John  as  Director  of 
the  First  Surgical  Division  at  Bellevue  Hospital.  The  fourth 
year  instruction  in  both  medicine  and  surgery  will  be  divided 
between  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Bellevue  services. 

The  adoption  of  the  "full-time,"  or  vocational,  organization 
in  the  clinical  departments  has  been  made  only  after  prolonged 
deliberation  and  thought.  The  essential  principle  of  this  plan 
is  that  the  men  on  such  a  basis  shall  be  so  freed  from  the 
demands  of  private  practice  that  they  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  devoting  their  energies  to  their  university  work. 
The  arrangement  of  details  by  which  this  freedom  can  be 
secured  has  not  as  yet  been  quite  satisfactorily  worked  out, 
and  there  is  no  unanimity  of  opinion  among  those  interested 
in  medical  education,  as  to  what  may  be  the  best  method. 
A  number  of  different  plans  have  already  been,  or  are  about 
to  be,  put  into  effect  in  various  schools  of  medicine  throughout 
the  country.  They  vary  considerably  in  their  details.  One 
plan,  for  example,  allows  the  teaching  staff  to  care  for  private 
cases  in  the  hospital  and  credits  the  fee  for  their  professional 
services  to  the  hospital  or  to  the  university.  Another  plan 
limits  such  work  to  the  hospital  but  permits  the  doctor  to 
collect  his  fee  for  himself.  And  a  third  plan  leaves  it  entirely 
to  the  doctor  to  see  that  his  private  work  does  not  interfere 
with  his  academic  duties.  It  is  well  that  this  difference  should 
exist;  for,  by  a  conscientious  testing  out  of  several  methods, 
the  final  solution  of  this  vexed  problem  will  sooner  be  arrived 
at  than  if  all  schools  now  adopted  exactly  the  same  type  of 
organization. 

The  plan  to  be  put  into  effect  at  Columbia  in  the  depart- 
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ment  of  medicine  and  of  surgery  is  rather  an  extreme  one. 
These  men  may  care  for  private  cases  in  the  hospital  if  they 
wish  to,  but  no  fee  shall  be  charged  the  patient  for  their  pro- 
fessional services.  This  will  undoubtedly  reduce  such  work  to 
a  minimum. 

There  are  several  valid  objections  to  it  but  for  several 
reasons  it  seems  to  be  the  wisest  plan  to  pursue  at  present. 
For  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  full-time  movement 
is  still  in  its  experimental  stages  and,  if  experimental  work  is 
to  be  done  in  finding  the  best  form  of  full-time  organization, 
the  cleaner  cut  the  experiment,  the  clearer  are  the  conclusions 
that  may  be  drawn  from  it.  Moreover,  we  know  of  no  other 
teaching  institution  working  under  exactly  this  arrangement, 
although  it  is  the  plan  many  business  houses  have  adopted, 
and  is  also  in  effect  at  the  Rockefeller  Hospital.  Furthermore, 
during  the  transitional  period,  until  the  new  plant  is  erected 
and  occupied,  the  heads  of  the  teaching  staff  will  have  use  for 
all  their  time  and  energy  in  plotting  out  and  in  organizing 
their  departments  for  the  altered  conditions.  Again  it  seems 
wiser,  in  changing  from  an  old  plan  to  a  new  one,  to  make  the 
change  as  marked  as  possible.  But,  whether  this  arrangement 
will  prove  to  be  the  one  for  final  adoption,  the  future  alone 
can  decide. 

It  is  not  intended  to  introduce  this  plan  of  organization  into 
the  other  clinical  departments  unless  and  until  the  clinical 
facilities  and  a  budget  of  sufficient  size  are  assured.  When 
these  are  available  it  is  intended  to  try  out  the  same  arrange- 
ment in  the  departments  of  pediatrics  and  of  obstetrics.  In 
the  meantime  the  school  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Wilcox  as  Carpentier  Professor  of 
Diseases  of  Children,  vice  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  resigned. 

Professor  Wilcox  is  the  Visiting  Physician  in  charge  of  the 
large  children's  service  at  Bellevue  Hospital  and  will  be  the 
head  of  the  department  until  such  time  as  it  is  decided  to 
change  to  a  full-time  type  of  organization.  Under  his  direc- 
tion it  is  expected  greatly  to  increase  the  amount  of  laboratory 
and  other  scientific  work  in  the  department. 

The  appointments  of  Drs.  Thomas  W.  Salmon  and  Charles 
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A.  Elsberg  as  Professors  of  Psychiatry  and  of  Experimental 
Neurology,  respectively,  are  referred  to  under  the  department 
of  neurology. 

Dr.  Lee's  successor  as  Professor  of  Physiology  has  not  been 
appointed.  It  was  sincerely  hoped  that  Dr.  A.  N.  Richards, 
Professor  of  Pharmacology  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
would  accept  this  position,  and  his  decision  to  continue  in  his 
present  work  was  received  with  keen  disappointment. 

During  the  year  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt  has  resigned  as  the 

head  of  the  department  of  diseases  of  children,  after  twenty 

„    .      ^.  years  of  faithful,  efficient  and  deeply  appreciated 

Resignations       •'        .  ^^     ,      '  ,  .\  ■'     ^^  ^,.    .      , 

service.  He  has  accepted  a  position  as  Clinical 
Professor  in  the  same  department  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
school  will  have  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  and  skill  for 
many  years  to  come.  Professor  Longcope's  resignation  as 
Bard  Professor  of  Medicine  has  already  been  commented 
on. 

In  the  administrative  offices  the  Associate  Dean,  Dr.  Sidney 
R.  Burnap,  has  resigned.  In  his  two  years  of  full-time  work  he 
has  made  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  school  in 
establishing  an  efficient  business  organization,  in  coordinating 
the  various  departments  of  the  school,  and  in  bringing  the 
school  into  more  intimate  and  better  contact  with  the  Uni- 
versity. His  work  is  very  sincerely  appreciated  and  his  absence 
will  be  keenly  regretted.  His  successor,  Dr.  Frederick  T. 
van  Beuren,  Jr.,  however,  brings  with  him  a  long  experience 
in  the  surgical  department  and  a  record  of  honest  and  con- 
scientious service. 

The  graduating  class  numbered  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
and  included  six  women,  the  first  to  receive  the  medical  degree 
St  d  t  B  d  from  Columbia  University.  Sixty-eight  success- 
fully completed  the  third  year,  seventy  the 
second,  and  eighty-six  the  first. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  students  desiring  to  study 
medicine,  it  has  been  necessary  in  the  last  two  years  to  review 
the  applicants  very  carefully  and  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  weed  out  the  unfit  before  they  entered  the  school.  Personal 
interviews  were  held  with  the  large  majority  of  the  applicants 
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and  the  judgment  of  their  former  teachers  as  to  their  relative 
fitness  was  sought.  This  work  entailed  a  tremendous  amount 
of  time,  as  there  were  over  seven  hundred  applicants  for 
the  class  of  1924,  and  was  carried  out  almost  entirely  by  the 
Associate  Dean.  The  results  obtained,  as  evidenced  by  the 
character  of  the  work  of  those  admitted,  as  well  as  by  the 
amount  of  extra  research  which  the  students  carried  on,  has 
been  encouraging.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  but  five 
students  dropped  from  the  school  as  compared  with  eighty, 
two  years  ago. 

The  Class  Faculties  and  Preceptorial  Boards  have  again 
done  excellent  work,  not   only  in   watching   the   individual 

students,   but  also  in   contributing  many      ^,      ^      ,  . 

,  ,      ,  ,       r    ,     .      ,.  .  Class  Faculties  and 

valuable  data  as  a  result  of  their  discussions     preceptorial  Boards 
of  teaching  methods  and  arrangement  of 
courses.   It  is  due  largely  to  the  activities  of  these  groups  that 
the  interdepartmental  cooperation  has  so  definitely  increased. 

Each  preceptor  now  follows  his  group  of  ten  students  all 
through  their  four  years'  course  instead  of  changing  to  a  new 
group  each  year.  It  is  believed  that  this  will  tend  to  bring 
about  closer  contact  and  better  interchange  of  ideas  than  the 
previous  method,  which  involved  a  yearly  change  of  groups. 

In  the  autumn  of  1920  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  arrangement  of  the  curriculum.  Almost  immediately  it  be- 
came evident  that  amere  rearrangement  of  the  hours  . 

,  ,  ,         ,  1  1  •         1       J       Curriculum 

and  courses  would  not  solve  the  problem  involved      Committee 

and  the  committee's  attention  became  focused  on 
methods  of  teaching  and  more  especially  on  methods  of  learn- 
ing. With  the  most  helpful  cooperation  of  Professor  Kilpatrick 
of  Teachers  College,  these  subjects  have  been  carefully  studied 
and  discussed  at  the  bimonthly  meetings  of  the  committee. 
Several  questions  have  been  referred  to  the  Class  Faculties 
and  the  results  of  their  deliberations  have  been  harmonized 
and  consolidated.  As  a  result  of  this  work  it  is  hoped  that  by 
the  oncoming  spring  the  whole  medical  course  can  be  rear- 
ranged so  that  the  results  obtained  will  be  sufficiently  better  to 
justify  the  radical  changes  proposed.  The  dissatisfaction  with 
the  present  curriculum  noted  among  our  own  teachers  seems 
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to  be  equally  prevalent  in  other  schools.  By  cooperative  effort 
much  can  be  done  in  the  next  few  years  to  place  medical 
education  upon  a  sounder  basis  than  that  which  it  occupies 
at  present. 

For  nearly  a  year  the  problem  of  courses  in  medicine  for 
graduates  has  received  careful  study  and  considerable  progress 
has  been  made.  A  committee  has  been  appointed 
„     ,  with  the  duties  of  investigating  the  methods  used 

and  the  opportunities  offered  in  other  medical 
schools  and  of  determining  and  organizing  the  facilities  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  in  this  city.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  by 
the  coming  spring  details  may  be  sufficiently  worked  out  to 
make  definite  announcement  of  courses  to  be  offered  next 
Autumn. 

The  year  has  been  important  in  the  development  of  the 

educational  work  of  the  department  of  anatomy.  The  end  of 

the  Winter  Session  marked  the  completion  of 

epar  men  o      ^j^^    ^^^^    trisemestral    combined    course    in 
Anatomy 

embryology  and  anatomy  to  students  of  the 

first  and  second  years,  designed  to  replace  and  extend  the 
course  in  vertebrate  morphology  {107-108)  formerly  given  in 
the  second  year  and  occupying  only  a  single  semester.  The 
class  of  1923  is  the  first  to  complete  this  course  and  the  results 
of  the  initial  year  and  a  half  have  been  extremely  encouraging 
from  the  didactic  standpoint,  and  confirm  us  in  the  belief  that 
the  method  of  instruction  adopted  meets  the  educational 
problems  involved  in  the  presentation  of  difficult  and  com- 
plicated morphological  conditions  admirably. 

The  credit  for  a  large  part  of  the  didactic  success  marking 
its  academic  progress  must  be  assigned  to  the  careful  and 
thorough  sifting  of  the  candidates  for  admission. 

For  the  first  time  in  over  thirty  years  a  second  year  class 
(1923),  containing  eighty-three  students,  passed  the  final 
examinations  in  the  subject  without  a  failure  being  recorded. 
Over  one  half  (fifty-seven  students)  reached  the  highest 
attainable  academic  grade  "A"  in  the  combined  didactic  and 
laboratory  tests,  and  no  student  received  a  rating  below 
"B." 
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The  first  year  class  (1924)  contained  ninety-one  students, 
of  whom  fifty-four  obtained  the  highest  grade,  "A,"  thirty-two 
the  second  grade,  "B,"  while  only  three  fell  below  an  average 
of  80  per  cent.,  receiving  a  mark  of  "C,"  and  only  two  failed  to 
pass. 

These  results  are  very  remarkable  when  we  look  back  to  the 
very  recent  past  in  which  the  mediocre  caliber  of  the  majority 
of  the  student  body  set  a  very  definite  and  rigid  limit  to  both 
the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  educational  tender  which 
the  school  could  offer.  They  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
instruction,  working  on  well-selected  and  favorable  material, 
is  developing  along  sound  and  promising  lines. 

The  research  work  has  continued  in  the  two  active  fields  of 
vertebrate  respiratory  apparatus  and  of  the  mammalian 
venous  ontogeny. 

In  conjunction  with  Professor  McClure  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity a  paper  dealing  especially  with  the  development  of  the 
supracardinal  system  of  veins  and  with  the  ontogenetic  signifi- 
cance and  interpretation  of  adult  axial  variants  was  published. 
{Anat.  Rec.f  Vol.  20,  p.  30.) 

A  new  set  of  laboratory  directions  was  prepared  and  pub- 
lished as  "A  Laboratory  Course  in  Histology"  by  A.  Elwyn 
and  O.  S.  Strong.  It  has  been  of  essential  value  to  the  student 
in  time  economy  and  in  proper  orientation  of  sahent  structural 
features.  It  has  also  set  free  the  instructor  in  charge  to  devote 
more  time  to  individual  teaching  and  especially  to  practical 
conferences  with  the  students. 

A  new  and  interesting  feature  has  been  the  presentation  by 
students  of  papers  on  histological  topics.  These  were  highly 
successful,  and  the  first  series  has  been  published  by  the 
department  as  "Students'  Reports  on  Assigned  Topics  in 
Histology." 

Resignations  and  the  increasing  difificulty  of  inducing  suit- 
able men  to  engage  in  laboratory  work  and  teaching  in  the 
scientific  departments  have  necessitated  more  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  the  junior  grades  than  is  usual  at  the  close  of  an 
academic  year.  It  is  hoped  that  arrangements  can  be  per- 
fected during  the  summer  to  fill  the  staff  of  the  instructors  so 
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that  the  work  of  the  coming  session  can  be  carried  on  satis- 
factorily and  without  interruption. 

Professor  Huntington  acknowledged  gratefully  the  very 
valuable  assistance  received  from  the  Administrative  Officers 
of  the  University  in  providing  for  stenotype  reports  of  the 
lectures  given  in  the  didactic  part  of  the  anatomical  course. 
The  results  have  been  eminently  satisfactory  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  reports  can  ultimately  be  furnished  with  the 
necessary  illustrations  and  made  available  for  use  by  the 
students. 

Largely  owing  to  the  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  inspired  by 
Professor  Zinsser  the  department  of  bacteriology,  in  addition 

to  its  official  paid  staff,  has  been  aided  in  teach- 
Department  of       .  ,  1.1  u  r         1       j. 

r,  ^    •  ,  mg  and  research  by  a  number  of  volunteer 

Bacteriology  =»  1       .  ,  •  , 

workers  who  have  served  without  pay,  either 

because  of  their  desire  to  do  research  work  or  because  they 
were  here  to  study  teaching  methods.  Valuable  assistance  in 
teaching,  especially  in  connection  with  cholera  and  plague, 
was  rendered  by  Dr.  Samuel  Cochran,  Professor  of  Bacteriol- 
ogy of  the  Shantung  Christian  University  in  China,  who  was 
with  us  for  one  year,  taking  courses  and  assisting  in  the  teach- 
ing. 

The  equipment  of  the  department  of  biological  chemistry 

was  very  materially  improved,  late  in  the  academic  year,  by 

the  addition,  on  the  second  floor,  of  seven  rooms 

epar  men  o      j^  ^^^  Annex  on  60th  Street.   This  addition  to 

Biological  ...  r       • 

Chemistry  ^^c    department's    facilities    favors    effective 

extension  of  every  phase  of  its  work;  and,  by 
affording  badly  needed  space  for  desirable  readjustments  and 
development,  makes  it  possible  to  conduct  the  work  of  teaching 
and  research  with  greater  satisfaction  for  the  students,  and 
with  more  comfort  and  higher  efficiency  for  the  officers  of 
instruction.  The  new  rooms  include  one  for  research  by 
graduate  students,  another  for  research  involving  the  ne- 
cessity of  absence  of  chemical  fumes,  a  room  for  the  prep- 
aration of  supplies  to  be  used  in  class-work,  one  for  the 
special  care  of  animals,  and  three  for  special  procedures  in 
research. 
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The  additional  rooms  enable  the  department  temporarily 
to  house  the  Library  of  the  School  of  Dentistry,  which  cannot 
be  given  the  space  it  requires  in  the  small  Dental  Building. 
This  library  is  very  serviceable  to  the  department  because  of 
the  department's  activity  in  dental  research.  It  is  also  very 
useful  in  the  work  on  the  Journal  of  Dental  Research,  which, 
now  in  its  third  volume,  is  edited  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  instruction  of  the  first-year  students  in  medi- 
cine, in  the  required  course  in  physiological  chemistry,  instruc- 
tion has  been  given  in  biological  chemistry  to  twenty-six 
graduate  students  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  or 
Ph.D.  Of  this  number,  fifteen  took  biological  chemistry  as 
their  subject  of  major  interest.  In  addition,  eight  special 
students,  or  advanced  workers,  took  courses  or  engaged  in 
research  in  biological  chemistry. 

Each  of  the  members  of  the  staff  has  engaged  actively  in 
research,  independently  or  in  collaboration  with  students  and 
colleagues,  and  the  results  of  a  very  large  amount  of  experi- 
mental work  have  been  or  will  soon  be  published. 

The  junior  membership  in  the  department  of  dermatology 

and  syphilology  has  been  increased  in  numbers  since  last  year, 

the  room  space  for  special  treatment  has 

been  enlarged,  and  the  work  of  the  depart-      ^-^     ^^f ^  "^^"  °j 
.  .  Dermatology  and 

ment  has  been  correspondmgly  broadened.  Syphilology 

Social  service  has  been  made  a  very  strong 
feature  and  its  results  are  of  increasing  value  both  to  the 
department  and  to  the  community.  The  response  of  the  latter 
is  evidenced  by  the  many  new  cases  applying  for  treatment  in 
this  department  at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  The  number  is  half 
again  as  large  as  it  was  the  previous  year.  Worthy  of  special 
notice  is  the  valuable  work  among  syphilitic  pregnant  cases 
and  among  babies  with  congenital  syphilis.  Special  research 
work  has  been  done  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Hopkins  on  the  forms  of 
dermatitis  due  to  various  fungi  and  the  bibliography  of  the 
department  lists  publications  by  Professors  Fordyce  and 
McKee,  Doctors  Wise,  Highman,  Rosen,  Remer,  Parkhurst 
and  Satenstein.  There  have  been  several  improvements  in  the 
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equipment  of  the  department  and  in  addition  to  the  regular 
teaching  of  undergraduates  a  considerable  number  of  graduate 
students  have  been  taken  care  of. 

During  the  year  we  have  been  most  fortunate  in  adding  to 

the  staff  of  the  department  of  neurology  Dr.   Charles  A. 

Elsberg   as    Professor   of   Experimental    Neu- 

epa  men  o  j-ology,  with  a  Chair  on  the  Medical  Faculty. 
His  inspiring  personality  as  well  as  his  achieve- 
ments in  practice  and  investigation  have  already  supplied  a 
new  and  needed  impulse  which  gives  promise  of  carrying  the 
department  into  first  place  among  similar  organizations  in 
this  country. 

This  department  has  been  equally  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon  as  Professor  of  Psychiatry, 
with  a  Chair  on  the  Medical  Faculty.  The  general  significance 
of  this  addition  to  the  staff  needs  no  emphasis  and  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Salmon  has  definitely  decided  to  devote  himself  to 
the  development  of  psychiatry  in  Columbia  brings  a  sense  of 
the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all  who  have  a  vital  interest  in 
this  branch  of  medical  science. 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Elsberg,  the  Neurological 
Laboratory  has  been  enabled  this  year  to  establish  and  put  in 
operation  a  fully  equipped  experimental  laboratory.  Here 
problems  connected  with  neurology  and  psychiatry  requiring 
experimental  procedure  may  be  investigated.  The  addition  of 
this  laboratory  furnishes  a  much  needed  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  neurology  and  probably  supplies  the  University  with 
the  most  complete,  if  not  the  first  experimental  organization 
of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

The  Commonwealth  Foundation  has  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $5,000  for  research  In  epilepsy,  and  a  similar  amount  for 
Investigation  of  multiple  sclerosis  to  the  New  York  Neurologi- 
cal Institute.  This  Investigation  is  now  being  carried  on  in 
conjunction  with  the  department  of  neurology  In  Columbia,  in 
which  latter  the  actual  experimental  work  is  now  in  process 
In  the  new  Experimental  Laboratory  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Elsberg. 

Through  the  interest  and  efforts  of  Professor  Francis  Carter 
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Wood  and  the  generous  support  of  the  Alumni  Association 
it  has  been  possible  to  resume  publication  this  year  of 
the  Neurological  Bulletin,  which  has  been  published  again 
monthly  since  January  1921.  In  addition  to  this  representa- 
tive publication  of  the  department,  the  following  books  have 
been  published:  Form  and  Functions  oj  the  Central  Nervous 
System,  by  Dr.  Frederick  Tilney;  Aphasia  and  Allied  Speech 
Problems,  by  Dr.  Michael  Osnato ;  and  Epidemic  Encephalitis, 
by  Dr.  Frederick  Tilney  and  Dr.  H.  S.  Howe.  Besides  these, 
more  than  twenty  articles  have  been  published  by  members 
of  the  department  during  the  past  year. 

The  department  of  pathology  has  been  very  actively  engaged 
in  research  during  the  past  year.  The  director  has  continued 
his  studies  on  the  "Etiology  of  Pellagra,"  and 
in  association  with  Drs.  von  Glahn  and  Minor  ^^  Pathology 
has  been  conducting  experiments  upon  the 
influence  of  iodine  upon  the  pathology  of  experimental  tuber- 
culosis. Professor  Johnson  has  also  collaborated  with  the 
director  in  the  experimental  study  of  the  anaemias.  Dr. 
Sittenfield  has  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  pathology  of  the 
lesions  caused  by  chronic  intoxication  with  photodynamic 
substances.  The  rest  of  the  laboratory  personnel  has  con- 
centrated its  work  upon  the  study  of  experimental  rickets, 
the  expense  of  the  investigation  being  defrayed  by  a  special 
grant  from  the  Commonwealth  Fund.  In  this  study,  they 
have  profited  greatly  by  the  collaboration  of  Professor  H.  C. 
Sherman  of  the  department  of  chemistry.  It  has  been  found 
possible  to  produce  and  prevent  rickets  in  rats  by  modifications 
of  the  diet,  so  that  the  study  of  this  disease  from  an  experi- 
mental view-point  appears  promising.  During  the  summer, 
a  group  of  third  and  second  year  students  have  volunteered 
to  assist  in  this  investigation. 

Dr.  Zucker  has  been  in  charge  of  the  chemical  work  con- 
nected with  this  investigation.  He  is  at  present  working  on 
the  nature  of  active  substances  in  cod  liver  oil,  in  relation  to 
the  cure  of  experimental  rickets.  He  is  also  doing  analytical 
work  on  rachitic  rat  diets,  and  is  planning  the  study  of  the 
factors  influencing  the  absorption  of  calcium  and  phosphorus. 
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Some  twenty  publications  from  the  department  have  appeared 

during  the  year. 

The  method  of  instruction  was  changed  somewhat  during 

the  past  year  in  the  department  of  physiology.   The  lecture 

work  of  the  medical  course  was  divided  up 

epa   men  o      ^mong    the    four   associate   professors   of   the 
Physiology  °  ,•       •  r    -i  •      •    i 

department.   The  application  of  the  principles 

of  the  more  fundamental  sciences,  presented  in  brief  form  in 

the  early  lectures,  to  the  processes  of  the  animal  and  human 

organism,  served  at  once  to  remove  some  of  the  element  of 

mystery  from  physiology  and  to  show  to  the  student  the 

increasing  scope  of  the  work  of  his  pre-medical  course,  some  of 

which  he  had  done  without  due  appreciation  of  its  relation  to 

his  professional  work.  The  places  where  a  clear  description  of 

Hfe  processes  in  terms  of  the  fundamental  sciences  could  not 

be  given  emphasized  the  difficulty  of  the  study  of  biological 

processes  and  showed  the  necessity  for  further  work  in  the 

subject. 

Two  results  have  been  apparent.  More  students  than  ever 
before  have  applied  for  special  courses  and  advanced  academic 
degrees  in  physiology  and  some  of  those  who  are  best  prepared 
to  undertake  it  have  begun  research.  The  work  of  the  medical 
course  has  led  also  to  an  inquiry  into  the  teaching  of  physics 
to  prospective  students  of  medicine.  Professor  Williams  is 
more  especially  concerned  with  this  inquiry. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  department  for  some  years  to 
develop  courses  for  graduate  students  which  will  include  a 
somewhat  wider  range  of  subject  matter  than  the  medical 
course,  and  deal  more  extensively  with  the  fundamental 
processes  and  properties  of  living  matter.  The  courses  as  now 
projected  may  extend  through  two  years  of  general  work.  In 
addition  courses  on  special  phases  of  physiology  more  or  less 
closely  related  to  the  field  of  research  of  the  instructor  have 
been  developed.  These  are  open  to  medical  students  and  others 
competent  to  undertake  the  work.  Little  more  development 
of  this  work  seems  possible  at  present,  since  the  facilities  of 
the  laboratory  are  taxed  almost  to  the  limit  and  the  time  of  the 
teaching  staff  has  been  severely  drawn  upon. 
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Professor  Williams  has  continued  his  affiliation  of  last 
year  with  the  National  Research  Council,  serving  on  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  American 
Physical  Society,  which  is  accumulating  material  for  a  report 
on  the  teaching  of  physics  to  medical  students.  Professor  Pike 
has  become  a  member  of  the  newly  organized  sub-committee 
on  vestibular  research  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Research  Council.  The  object  of  this  sub-committee  is  to 
correlate  the  work  of  psychologists,  physiologists,  neurologists, 
otologists  and  ophthalmologists  upon  the  internal  ear  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  the  results  available  for  use  in  aviation 
and  medicine. 

Owing  to  the  alterations  in  the  curriculum,  there  have  been 
a  number  of  changes  in  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  depart- 
ment of  medicine. 

T        ,  ,  •    ^       1      .  Department  of 

In  the  second  year,  an  mtroductory  course  p       .       r 

in  physical  diagnosis  has  been  given  under  the  Medicine 

direction  of  Professor  Herrick.  This  course  has 
been  largely  devoted  to  training  the  students  in  the  technique 
of  physical  examination  and  to  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
physical  diagnosis. 

A  parallel  course  has  been  given  by  Professor  Vogel  in 
elementary  chnical  diagnosis  during  which  time  the  students 
have  been  taught  the  technique  and  given  practice  in  blood 
examinations,  etc.  It  was  hoped  that  these  two  courses  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  year  would  prepare  the  student  for 
his  practical  work  of  the  third  year  and  equip  him  with  some 
of  the  methods  that  are  necessary  in  the  examination  of  the 
patient  and  the  further  study  of  medicine. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  present  third  year,  the  students 
have  acted  as  clinical  clerks  in  the  dispensaries.  Usually  two 
students  have  been  assigned  a  patient.  They  have  taken  the 
history  and  made  the  preliminary  physical  examination,  after 
which  an  instructor  has  gone  over  the  case  with  them  and 
discussed  the  proper  treatment.  This  method  of  instruction 
has  been  carried  out  most  readily  and  effectively  at  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  and  at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic. 

The  division  of  the  work  of  the  fourth  year  into  trimesters 
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has  proved  highly  satisfactory  and  has  allowed  of  continuous 

work  with  the  students  over  a  period  which  was  sufficiently 

long  to  be  very  profitable. 

During  the  year,  investigations  along  several  lines  have 

been  in  progress  or  have  been  completed  by  many  members  of 

^  ,  the  staff.    Dr.  Geyelin  has  continued  his  research 

Researches  •' 

under  the  fund  donated  by  Mr.  Rowland,  on  the 
effects  of  fasting  upon  epileptics,  and  has  made  reports  upon 
this  subject  before  a  meeting  of  the  Neurological  Society  in 
New  York  and  the  American  Medical  Association.  An  import- 
ant part  of  this  investigation  has  been  the  study  of  the  excre- 
tion of  acid  during  fasting.  He  has  made  important  contribu- 
tion to  this  subject  which  he  presented  before  the  Society  for 
Clinical  Investigation. 

Dr.  Mackenzie  has  continued  his  work  on  certain  phases 
of  serum  disease  and  of  protein  hypersensitiveness,  and  has 
published  two  important  papers  on  the  subject  and  has  one 
other  in  preparation. 

Dr.  Bauman  has  been  occupied  with  work  in  blood  chemis- 
try and  with  a  study  of  urobilin  excretion.  The  latter  work  is 
ready  for  publication. 

Dr.  Stevens  has  continued  his  researches  upon  infections 
by  streptococcus  haemolyticus.  With  Dr.  Lamar  he  has 
published  papers  upon  the  production  of  streptolysin  and  with 
Dr.  West,  upon  the  ferments  of  streptococcus  haemolyticus. 
Dr.  Sanger  has  completed  some  interesting  observations  upon 
the  utilization  of  carbohydrates  by  patients  suffering  from 
exophthalmic  goitre,  which  throws  quite  a  new  light  upon  the 
metabolic  processes  in  this  disease. 

Dr.  McAlpin  has  been  studying  with  great  care  and  in 
considerable  detail,  the  treatment  of  leukemia  by  X-ray  and 
his  work  promises  to  furnish  information  which  will  allow  of 
much  more  efficient  treatment  and  far  better  control  of  the 
disease  than  has  ever  been  possible  before. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Misses  Cheney,  Dr.  Draper 
has  obtained  the  sum  of  $5,000  a  year  for  three  years  to  be 
devoted  to  work  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  upon  diseases 
of  the  glands  of  internal  secretion.    During  the  winter.  Dr. 
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Draper  has  been  organizing  a  clinic  in  the  dispensary  for  the 
study  of  such  patients  and  in  planning  investigations  upon  the 
subject. 

A  certain  number  of  casuistic  papers,  reports  of  cases  and 
contributions  to  systems  of  medicine  and  therapeutics  have 
been  made  by  Drs.  Hart,  C.  P.  Thomas,  Bauman,  Draper, 
Geyelin,  Lamb,  Maynard  and  Stuart,  and  Professor  Longcope. 

As  a  result  of  the  completion  of  the  surgical  laboratories, 

the  instruction  of  second,  third  and  fourth  year  students  has 

been  greatly  facilitated  in  the  department  of 

Department  of 

^""'^^^y-  .  .  .  Surgery 

The  plan  of  instruction  as  adopted  m  the 

previous  year  has  been  faithfully  carried  out  and,  as  a  result 

of  past  experience,  with  even  greater  success. 

Fourth  year  instruction,  the  greater  part  of  which  takes 
place  in  the  Associated  Hospitals  of  the  Medical  School,  has 
also  been  carried  on  according  to  the  policy  of  the  department 
by  which  the  students  serve  as  clinical  clerks  in  the  hospitals 
for  a  continuous  period  of  ten  weeks. 

During  the  year,  a  series  of  lectures  on  anaesthesia  and  a 
course  of  pathological  study  based  on  post  mortem  examina- 
tions have  been  added  to  the  fourth  year  schedule. 

The  Research  Laboratory  has  exhibited  more  activity  than 
has  before  been  possible  both  as  to  numbers  of  research  workers 
and  as  to  work  actually  accomplished,  owing  to  the  better 
facilities  now  available,  and  the  ensuing  year  gives  even 
greater  promise  for  this  valuable  part  of  the  department's 
activities. 

Respectfully  submitted 

William  Darrach 

Dean 
June  JO,  IQ2I 
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ENDOWED  BY  GEORGE  CROCKER 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 92 1 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  eighth  annual  report  of 
the  George  Crocker  Special  Research  Fund,  now  the  Institute 
of  Cancer  Research. 

During  the  year  two  important  actions  were  taken  by  the 

Trustees.    One  of  these  was  the  change  of  the  title  of  the 

foundation     from    the     George     Crocker    Special 

^..  ^    ^      Research  Fund  to  the  Institute  of  Cancer  Research 
1  itle 

(endowed  by  George  Crocker j.  At  the  same  time 
the  title  of  the  Director  was  changed  to  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  Cancer  Research.  This  change  Is  in  line  with 
general  academic  organization  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  aligns  the  title  with  -the  nature  of  the  research 
to  which  the  foundation  is  devoted.  It  in  no  way  changes  the 
working  organization  of  the  Crocker  Fund,  the  finances  of 
which  are  in  the  control  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University, 
while  the  detailed  poHcy  is  intrusted  to  an  Administrative 
Board  composed  of  the  President,  the  Dean  of  the  Medical 
School,  two  Trustees  and  two  members  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
appointed  by  the  Trustees,  and  the  Director  of  the  Institute. 
The  Institute  is  thus  a  separate  organization  inside  the  corpus 
of  the  University,  with  attachments  to  the  Medical  School 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  departments  of  Pure  Science, 
especially  physics,  chemistry,  and  zoology,  on  the  other.  The 
Administrative  Board  so  formed  is  so  small  that  it  can  be 
called  whenever  necessary  to  discuss  the  budget  and  other 
questions  appertaining  to  the  proper  conduction  of  the  work 
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of  the  Institute,  and  furnishes  a  most  convenient  and  flexible 
method  of  administration. 

But  as  its  time  is  largely  given  up  to  the  discussion  of  ways 
and  means  it  was  felt  wise  last  year  to  ask  the  Trustees  to 
establish  a  board  of  a  di liferent  nature,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  at  the  request  of  the  Director,  ^^  '"^ 
could  take  up  in  a  broad  and  leisurely  way  the 
consideration  with  him  of  the  problems  of  cancer  research, 
which  now  ramify  in  directions  undreamed  of  ten  years  ago 
and  demand  more  and  more  expert  knowledge  from  those 
competent  in  the  sciences  ancillary  to  medicine.  On  May  2, 
1921,  the  Trustees,  therefore,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Director,  appointed  a  Consulting  Board  composed  of  the 
following  gentlemen : 

Biologists: 

Professor  Edmund  B.  Wilson,  Columbia  University 
Professor  Thomas  Hunt  Morgan,  Columbia  University 
Professor  Gary  N.  Calkins,  Columbia  University 

Chemists: 

Professor  H.  C.  Sherman,  Columbia  University 
Professor  Marston  T.  Bogert,  Columbia  University 
Professor  J.  Livingston  R.  Morgan,  Columbia  University 

Physicists: 

Professor  Bergen  Davis,  Columbia  University 
Professor  George  B.  Pegram,  Columbia  University 
Professor  William  Duane,  Harvard  University 

Statistician : 

Professor  Robert  E.  Chaddock,  Columbia  University 

Surgeo?is: 

Professor  Eugene  H.  Pool,  Columbia  University 

Dr.  William  J.  Mayo,  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn. 

Dr.  George  H.  Semken,  New  York 

A  glance  at  these  names  gives  a  slight  indication  of  how 
broadly  and  well  Columbia  serves  the  sciences.  As  an  example : 
no  one  else  perhaps  possesses  so  deep  and  critical  a  knowledge 
of  cellular  anatomy  as  does  Professor  \Mlson.  Professor 
Morgan's   name   wn'll   always   be   associated   with   the   great 
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Strides  which  the  science  of  genetics  has  made  in  the  past 
twenty  years;  he  has  been  indeed  one  of  the  great  leaders  in 
the  army  of  indefatigable  workers  pursuing  the  secrets  of 
nature.  Professor  Calkins  as  a  protozoologist  stands  at  the 
head  of  his  specialty.  And  so  through  the  rest  of  the  list, 
which  shows  as  much  as  anything  can  the  many  directions 
which  the  investigation  of  cancer  has  taken.  The  action  of 
x-rays  and  of  radium  on  cancer  is  now  being  scientifically 
studied  as  never  before,  and  Professor  Davis  and  Professor 
Pegram  have  long  been  interested  in  this  subject,  while 
Professor  Duane  of  Harvard  University  is  one  of  the  half 
dozen  men  who  in  the  past  ten  years  have  contributed  most 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  radiation.  Pro- 
fessor Duane,  though  connected  with  another  important 
cancer  institute,  has  always  been  in  close  touch  with  the  work 
of  the  Crocker  Fund  in  the  past,  and  his  advice  has  been  long 
sought  by  the  Director,  who  has  been  attacking  the  bio- 
logical side  of  the  problem  upon  the  physical  aspects  of  which 
Professor  Duane  has  centered  his  attention.  He  steps,  there- 
fore, into  the  Consulting  Board  as  an  old  and  tried  friend  of 
the  Institute. 

The  chemists  who  have  consented  to  aid  the  work  of  the 
Institute  are  also  leaders  in  their  profession  and  have  from 
time  to  time  been  unofficial  advisors,  so  they,  too,  are  welcome 
as  veteran  collaborators.  To  many  it  may  seem  pertinent 
to  ask  why  a  statistician  should  be  of  use  to  a  research 
laboratory  devoted  to  the  study  of  cancer.  The  explanation 
is  that  in  all  biological  studies  we  are  working  with  organisms 
which  var^^;  as  a  tumor  is  only  one  organism  growing  in 
another  organism  as  a  parasite,  it  also  fluctuates  in  its  vital 
activities,  and  thus  there  are  two  varying  members,  the  tumor 
feeding  upon  its  host  and  at  last  dominating  the  soil  from 
which  it  sprang  and  causing  the  death  of  the  animal  which 
it  afflicts,  and  the  animal  struggling  in  vain  to  overcome  the 
ravages  of  the  parasite  which  is  destroying  it.  The  cure  of 
cancer  lies  in  the  fortunes  of  this  battle.  If  only  the  cancer 
could  be  weakened  or  the  body  strengthened  the  fight  might 
be  less  unequal,  and  the  body  perhaps  victorious.  So  far, 
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with  tumors  appearing  naturally  in  our  animals  no  cure  is 
possible  except  by  surgery.  If  the  tumors  are  grafted  into 
another  animal,  however,  they  sometimes,  after  growing 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  disappear.  The  cause  of  such 
disappearance  is  as  yet  wholly  unknown,  but  one  of  the  chief 
studies  of  the  Institute  has  been  the  attempt  to  unravel  this 
phenomenon  and  to  determine  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence 
under  varying  experimental  conditions.  The  measurement 
of  these  and  similar  variables  in  the  behavior  of  both  spon- 
taneous and  transplanted  tumors  requires  the  highest  mathe- 
matical skill;  and  while  in  many  instances  the  planning  of  an 
experiment  may  permit  the  use  of  that  most  rare  and  valuable 
kind  of  mathematics,  common  sense,  occasions  arise  when  all 
of  the  complicated  procedures  of  biometric  analysis  must  be 
called  upon  to  evaluate  the  results.  These,  then,  are  a  few 
of  the  reasons  why  the  Institute  is  glad  to  have  the  assistance 
of  Professor  Chaddock  in  some  of  our  most  difficult  work. 

The  surgeons  of  the  board  have  been  selected  as  men  who 
have  always  been  interested  in  the  study  of  cancer;  they  need 
no  introduction  to  any  audience;  each  one  is  already  famous 
in  his  own  line  and  each  has  been  in  close  touch  with  the  work 
of  the  Crocker  Laboratory.  Dr.  Pool  especially  was  perhaps 
more  than  any  one  else  responsible  for  the  early  days  of  the 
Fund. 

The  usual  course  of  instruction  in  the  diagnosis  of  tumors 
given  in  the  Summer  Session  was  w^ell  attended,  and  by  an 
unusually  good  class  of  students.  Several  ph>^icians  ™  ,. 
took  the  opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  methods  of  microscopic  diagnosis,  and  one  of  them  has 
remained  as  an  advanced  student  doing  research  work  in 
cancer.  During  the  winter,  also,  a  course  in  tumor  biology 
was  given  to  an  advanced  student  as  a  part  of  his  work  for 
a  Ph.D.  Professors  Wood  and  Woglom  conducted,  also,  that 
part  of  the  second  year  undergraduate  course  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  which  is  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  nature  and  morphology  of  tumors. 

Mr.  Roy  Kegerreis,  E.E.,  was  appointed  during  the  year 
an  assistant  in  cancer  research. 
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A  list  of  the  more  important  publications   of  the  mem- 

n  . ,.     .         bers   of   the   laboratory   staff    during    the    year 
Publications  ■'  o  j 

follows : 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  experimental  production  of  sarcoma  of  the 
liver  of  rats.   F.  D.  Bullock,  M.  R.  Curtis,  and  G.  L.  Rohdenburg. 
Proceedings   of   the  Society  for    Experimental   Biology    and    Medicine, 
1920,  xviii,  29-30. 

Calcium  content  of  the  blood,  with  special  reference  to  cancer.    O.  F. 
Krehbiel. 
Journal  of  Cancer  Research,  1920,  v,  199-203. 

The  glycemic  reaction  in  its  relation  to  transplanted  malignant  tumors. 
G.  L.  Rohdenburg. 
Journal  of  Cancer  Research,  1920,  v,  279-289. 

The  experimental  production  of  sarcoma  of  the  liver  of  rats.   F.  D.  Bullock 
and  M.  R.  Curtis. 
Proceedings  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society,    1920,  xx,  149-171. 

The  respiratory  exchange  of  surviving  mouse  tissues,   normal  and   neo- 
plastic.   B.  R.  G.  Russell  and  W.  H.  Woglom. 
British  Journal  of  Experimental  Pathology,  1920,  i,  244-256. 

Experimental  studies  in  radiotherapy.     F.  C.  Wood.     Transactions  of  th^ 
Association  of  American  Physicians,  1920. 

Effect  of  a  reduction  of  lymphocytes  on  the  growth  rate  of  transplanted 
spontaneous  tumors  in  mice.  F.  Prime. 
Journal  of  Cancer  Research,  1921,  vi,  1-5. 

Effect  of  blood  from  immune  animals  upon  transplantable  tumors,     I. 
Kross. 
Journal  of  Cancer  Research,  1921,  vi,  25-30. 

The  New  X-Rays.   F.  C.  Wood. 
The  Weekly  Review,  March,  1921. 

The  Glover  cancer  serum.   F.  C.  Wood. 

Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  1921,  Ixxvi,  885. 

Effect  of  combined  radiation  and  heat  on  neoplasms.   F.  Prime  and  G.  L. 
Rohdenburg. 
Archives  of  Surgery,  1921,  ii,  116-129. 

During  the  year  the  Director  was  formally  requested  to 
assume  control  of  the  Journal  of  Cancer  Research,  a  quarterly 
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publication  devoted  to  cancer.  This  journal  was  founded  in 
1916  by  the  American  Association  for  Cancer  Research,  but 
the  high  cost  of  printing,  etc.,  had  caused  it  to  become  a  bur- 
den which  the  Association  could  not  afTord  to  bear,  and  it 
was  felt  by  the  officers  of  the  society  that  the  largest  cancer 
research  institution  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  should  prop- 
erly assume  responsibility  for  the  continuation  of  their  journal. 
Five  volumes  have  already  been  issued,  and  these  contain 
most  important  articles  by  the  students  of  cancer  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Crocker 
Fund  and  the  Trustees  of  the  University  having  approved 
this  project,  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  the 
publication  of  the  Journal  will  be  continued  as  heretofore, 
but  under  the  imprint  of  Columbia  University. 

During  the  year  Professor  Woglom  and  Professor  Prime 
served  as  Editor  and  Associate  Editor  respectively,  as  pre- 
viously. 

Professor  Woglom  also  continued  as  abstract  editor  in 
cancer  for  Abstracts  of  Bacteriology. 

During  the  year  the  Director  made  addresses  on  various 
phases  of  the  cancer  problem  before  the  Yale  Medical  Society, 
New  Haven;  the  Saranac  Lake  Medical  Society;  Public 

the  Greenwich  Women's  Ci\TC  Club,  New  York;  Addresses 
the  State  Meeting  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons,  Omaha,  Nebraska;  the  New  York  Electrotherapeutic 
Society;  and  a  class  of  nurses  at  Teachers  College,  and  at 
Cooper  Union  and  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
Sanatorium,  Mount  McGregor,  N.  Y. 

Professor  Woglom  spoke  before  the  East  Side  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association;  the  classes  in  biolog>-  at  the  City 
College  and  the  Washington  Irving  High  School;  and  the 
Connecticut  Conference  of  Social  Work,  Middletown. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  Cancer 
Research  in  Cleveland  three  papers  were  presented  by  the 
laboratory  staff.  These  will  be  published  later  in  the  Journal 
of  Cancer  Research. 

As  has  been  our  custom  in  previous  years,  the  Institute 
supplied  some  of  the  standard  transplantable  tumors  of  rats 
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and  mice  to  various  laboratories,  among  them  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute;  the  Bender  Hygienic  Laboratory,  Albany; 
Washington  University,  Department  of  Surgery,  St.  Louis; 
the  Mayo  Foundation,  Rochester,  Minn.;  the  American  Onco- 
logic Hospital,  Philadelphia;  and  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Medical  Department. 

As  outhned  in  the  report  of  last  year  there  has  been  under 
consideration  for  some  time  the  erection  of  an  apparatus  for 

the  production  of  a  direct  current  at  high 
Experimental  i^  •  j       ^^  j  -it-  <•  i 

^    ,  voltages  in  order  to  produce  X-rays  oi  unusual 

power,  as  the  limitations  of  the  commercial 
machine  in  certain  modes  of  treatment  are  obvious.  The  matter 
had  been  discussed  in  an  informal  way  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years  with  a  number  of  experts,  among  them  Pro- 
fessor Duane  and  Professor  Davis,  and  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Crocker  Board  it  was  proposed  that  the  accrued 
income  of  the  Bondy  Fund  be  devoted  to  the  construction 
of  a  more  powerful  constant  current  x-ray  apparatus  than 
had  yet  been  attempted,  with  the  necessary  equipment  to 
permit  of  accurate  determinations  in  physical  units  of  the 
exact  quantity  of  radiation  given  off  by  the  x-ray  tube.  Some 
years  ago  the  quantitative  dose  of  radium  and  that  of  x-ray, 
using  a  commercial  machine,  was  determined  by  Professors 
Wood  and  Prime.  The  next  step,  and  this  is  the  purpose 
of  the  new  machine,  is  to  obtain  this  dosage  for  an  extensive 
range  of  voltages  and  then  to  measure  the  energy  of  the  x-ray 
itself  by  physical  means.  When  this  is  accomplished  the  effects 
of  radium  and  x-ray  can  be  linked  up,  and  the  measurement 
of  x-rays  will  become  a  matter  of  certainty  rather  than  of 
guesswork,  as  heretofore. 

After  consultation  with  Professor  Hull  of  the  Research 
Laboratory  of  the  General  Electric  Company  and  with 
Professor  Duane,  Professor  Davis  drew  up  the  design  for 
the  apparatus.  The  actual  construction,  adjustment,  and 
working  of  the  machine  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  electrical 
engineer,  Mr.  Roy  Kegerreis,  who  had  been  connected  with 
the  Department  of  Physics  and  has  had  a  large  experience 
in  high    voltage  transmission.     Many  unforeseen  difficulties 
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in  the  obtaining  of  equipment  and  materials  have,  of  course, 
arisen,  as  is  usual  in  the  construction  of  research  apparatus; 
but  the  machine  has  already  been  run  for  considerable  periods, 
delivering  a  continuous  current  at  high  voltages,  and  gives 
promise  that  it  will  shortly  be  capable  of  furnishing  not  less 
than  two  hundred  thousand  volts  with  considerable  amperage, 
and  do  this  for  such  long  periods  of  hours  or  even  days  as  may 
be  necessary  in  the  experimental  work. 

As  no  ordinary  x-ray  tube  will  stand  such  voltages,  Pro- 
fessor Coolidge  of  the  General  Electric  Company  was  called 
upon  to  furnish  tubes  far  more  powerful  than  any  before 
made,  and  as  the  request  met  with  the  usual  response  the 
laboratory  now  has  two  such  tubes  which  function  admirably, 
carrying  easily  a  voltage  of  190,000  and  a  current  of  5  milli- 
amperes. 

It  is  hoped  that  during  the  ensuing  winter  this  machine, 
the  design  of  which  is  largely  due  to  Professor  Hull,  the  recti- 
fying apparatus  to  Dr.  Dushman,  and  the  tubes  to  Professor 
Coolidge,  all  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  will  add  new 
and  important  facts  to  the  very  vital  question  of  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer  by  x-ray. 

During  the  past  year  a  most  important  and  far  reaching 
contribution  to  cancer  research  has  been  made  by  two  of 
the  workers  in  the  Crocker  Fund,  Dr.  Bullock  and  Dr.  Curtis, 
in  the  discovery  of  a  means  of  producing  cancer  artificially 
in  rats.  After  five  years  of  hard  work  they  have  finally  shown 
that  if  white  rats  be  infested  with  the  eggs  of  a  certain  para- 
site and  kept  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  eight  months, 
tumors  will  develop  about  the  areas  in  which  the  parasites 
are  present,  and  that  these  tumors  are  virulent  cancers  which 
rapidly  kill  the  animals  in  which  they  start  and  can  easily 
be  transplanted  to  others.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
cancer  has  been  produced  artificially.  It  is  just  146  years 
since  the  London  surgeon  Pott  showed  that  certain  types 
of  cancer  follow  certain  occupations  in  which  irritating  sub- 
stances come  in  contact  with  the  body.  The  best  known  of 
these  types  of  cancer  is  the  chimney-sweeps'  cancer  which 
developed  to  such  an  extent  in  England  that  laws  were  passed 
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regulating  the  conditions  under  which  chimney  sweeping 
could  be  done.  Other  forms  of  irritation  cancer  are  the  well 
known  Kangri  basket  cancer  of  the  Kashmir  native,  the 
betel-nut  cancer  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheek  among 
Malays  and  Filipinos,  and  the  cancers  following  chronic 
x-ray  dermatitis.  It  has  also  been  known  that  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  a  considerable  number  of  cancers  in  animals  by 
inbreeding  cancerous  strains,  but  some  years  are  required  to 
get  enough  stock,  the  number  of  tumors  so  obtained  is  not 
always  large,  and  the  time  of  their  appearance  cannot  be 
determined  so  that  experiments  requiring  many  tumors 
cannot  be  planned.  Another  means  of  inducing  cancer  has 
been  by  painting  the  skin  of  an  animal  with  tar.  This  experi- 
ment is  based  upon  the  observation  that  workers  in  briquette 
factories,  where  the  skin  of  the  hands  is  constantly  in  contact 
with  tar,  not  infrequently  develop  cancer.  Professor  Fibiger 
of  Copenhagen  has  shown  also  that  cancers  can  be  produced 
in  the  stomachs  of  rats  by  feeding  the  animals  on  a  certain 
parasite,  but  here  also  the  actual  percentage  of  production 
is  small.  In  the  method  devised  in  this  laboratory,  however, 
the  yield  is  very  considerable,  over  half  the  animals  of  a 
certain  strain  developing  cancer.  The  total  number  of  tumors 
which  have  been  produced  so  far  is  over  three  hundred. 

Recently  so  noted  an  investigator  of  cancer  as  Dr.  J.  A. 
Murray,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund, 
London,  said:  "One  of  the  great  disadvantages  which  retards 
progress  in  the  study  of  cancer  is  the  absence  of  a  means  of 
producing  the  disease  at  will  in  experimental  animals."  With 
the  discovery  made  in  this  laboratory,  however,  this  dis- 
advantage no  longer  exists. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Francis  Carter  Wood, 

Director 
June  .?o,  ig2i 


SCHOOLS  OF  MINES,  ENGINEERING 
AND  CHEMISTRY 

REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 92 1 

To  the  President  oj  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  the  following  report 
on  the  work  of  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemis- 
try in  the  academic  year  just  closed. 

The  number  of  students  registered  this  year  was  in  the 

third  year  class  47,  second  year  48,  first  year  61,  naval  officers 

21,  non-matriculates  14,  total  191.    This  regis-      „    .  ,    ,. 

,        ^  °  Registration 

tration  shows  an  increase,  though  not  a  large 

one,  over  the  166  students  registered  in  the  previous  year. 

There  have  been  few  changes  in  the  teaching  staff.  In  the 
Mechanical  Engineering  Department  the  resignation  of 
Professor  C.  C.  Sleffel  on  account  of  impaired 
health  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  ^"g^s  in 
C.  A.  Beckett  as  Associate  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing to  give  instruction  in  shop  processes  and  supervise  the 
summer  shop  work  of  students.  A  notably  successful  addition 
to  the  staff  of  this  department  was  made  in  securing  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Eskil  Berg,  of  the  engineering  staff  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  to  give  instruction  particularly  to  the 
U.  S.  Naval  officer  students  in  the  subject  of  steam  turbines. 
Mr.  Berg's  services  were  obtained  through  the  very  generous 
cooperation  of  the  General  Electric  Company.  Two  instructors 
were  also  added  to  the  staff  of  this  department,  Mr.  F.  H. 
Dutcher  and  Mr.  Ross  Taylor. 

In  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  we  have  to 
record  with  sorrow  the  death  on  March  17,  192 1,  of  Mr. 
Frederick   R.    Keller,    E.    E.    1911,    Instructor   in    Electrical 
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Engineering,  after  an  illness  of  several  months.  When  Mr. 
Keller  had  to  seek  leave  of  absence  in  October  Mr.  W.  A. 
Curry,  E.  E.  1916,  came  to  us  from  the  employ  of  the  New 
York  Edison  Company  to  become  an  instructor  in  electrical 
engineering. 

It  was  with  regret  that  the  resignation  of  Mr.  S.  O.  Miller, 
C.  E.  1895,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing,  was  accepted, 
following  an  extended  absence  on  leave.  Mr.  Miller's  con- 
sulting engineering  practice  had  become  so  extensive  that 
he  believed  it  unwise  to  continue  teaching. 

In  the  Department  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  alterations 
and  additions  in  the  ore  dressing  laboratories  which  were 
begun  in  the  preceding  year  under  the  direction 
j^  ^  J  ^  of  Professor  Taggart  have  been  brought  to  prac- 
tical completion.  The  remodeled  laboratories 
will  enable  the  department  to  care  properly  for  the  increasing 
number  of  students  in  this  important  subject  both  in  class 
instruction  and  research,  particularly  with  reference  to  prob- 
lems connected  •  with  flotation  processes.  The  mining  and 
metallurgical  laboratories  may  be  said  now  to  have  very  mod- 
ern equipment  throughout  though  certain  additional  types  of 
furnaces  are  still  desired  for  use  in  the  metallurgical  laboratory. 

The  Testing  Laboratory  of  the  Civil  Engineering  Depart- 
ment has  had  a  more  active  year  than  ever  before,  making 

.  more  tests  and  doing  more  work  on  research.  Def- 

T7  •  .  inite  arrangements  were  made  by  action  of  the 
Engineering  °  .  •' 

Trustees  for  the  whole  excess  of  income  from  tests 
over  the  expenses  to  constitute  a  fund  for  increasing  the  equip- 
ment of  this  laboratory.  The  gross  income  was  nearly  $12,000 
and  the  expenditures  about  $9,000,  leaving  for  the  year  a 
balance  for  new  equipment  of  nearly  $3,000. 

The  stagnation  in  the  building  trades  during  the  past  year 
was  reflected  in  the  fact  that  little  testing  work  came  in  to 
the  Fire  Testing  Station  at  Greenpoint,  Long  Island,  although 
several  companies  have  been  negotiating  for  tests  as  soon  as 
the  building  situation  seems  to  warrant  their  going  ahead. 

The  most  important  piece  of  research  that  has  been  carried 
on  is  an  extensive  series  of  tests  on  clay,  concrete  and  cement 
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bricks  and  piers  constructed  therefrom.  Important  and  un- 
expected results  have  already  been  obtained  and  the  investi- 
gation is  being  continued  with  the  cooperation  of  the  bureaus 
of  building  of  New  York  City.  The  William  Richmond 
Peters  Fund  has  this  year  been  drawn  upon  principally  for 
expenses  of  the  clay  and  concrete  brick  investigation  and  for 
the  purchase  of  a  Rockwell  hardness  testing  machine. 

No  one  can  enter  the  Testing  Laboratory  and  see  the 
amount  of  work  that  is  being  carried  on  without  realizing 
that  the  space  occupied  by  this  laboratory  is  already  over- 
crowded and  that  additional  space  will  need  to  be  found  if 
the  laboratory  is  to  proceed  much  further  in  its  development. 

In    the    Department    of    Electrical    Engineering    the    new 

artificial   transmission   line   constructed   in   the   laboratories 

was  completed  and  used  for  the  first  time  by  the 

graduating   class  of   this  year.    The   equipment    ^^    • 

r    .  .  .  ^     r-  Engineering 

of  the  department  has  also  been  mcreased  by  the 

addition  of  motor  generator  sets  and  a  new  stock  of  meters 

and   apparatus   for   the   radio   laboratory.     The    University 

Extension  classes  in  this  department  were  very  popular  and 

the  one  in  the  Principles  of  Electrical  Engineering  drew  so 

many  students  that  provision  is  being  made  next  year  for 

the  division  of  this  work  into  two  courses. 

To   secure   a   properly   authoritative   presentation   of   the 

highly   technical   subject  of  steam   turbines,    for  the   Navy 

student   officers,    some   of   whom    had    practical 

•  •  •  ]\^f*f*h3.nir'ri.i 

experience    with    turbine-driven    ships,    it    was     t-    • 

^  ^  Engineering 

necessary  for  the  Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  to  seek  outside  assistance.  With  the  cooperation 
of  the  Bureau  of  Engineering,  Navy  Department,  we  requested 
the  General  Electric  Company  to  permit  its  expert,  Mr. 
Eskil  Berg,  to  conduct  the  instruction  in  the  Spring  Session 
in  the  subject  of  steam  turbines.  This  request  was  granted 
and  the  success  of  Mr.  Berg  in  his  handling  of  the  subject 
is  a  convincing  demonstration  of  the  soundness  of  the  principle 
of  part  time  service  for  professional  experts  teaching  advanced 
students.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  the  University  to  hold 
such  experts  in  its  exclusive  service  even  if  funds  were  available 
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to  do  SO,  because  the  leader  in  any  one  of  these  branches  of 
practice  will  refuse  to  be  cut  off  from  continuous  contact 
with  the  development  of  manufacture  and  use  of  his  class  of 
machinery.  Part  time  service  meets  all  requirements  of  the 
case,  including  the  financial  limitations  of  a  university  budget. 

This  department  reports  that  one  of  its  most  pressing  needs 
is  an  extension  of  this  expert  service  on  a  part  time  basis, 
developed  along  hues  of  real  stabihty,  which  it  is  believed 
requires  agreements  between  the  University  and  employing 
corporations  for  the  regular  service  of  the  experts  of  the  latter 
in  conducting  courses  that  require  such  men. 

Improvement  of  the  laboratory  equipment  in  mechanical 
engineering  has  been  steady  and  satisfactory  under  the  special 
appropriation  made  available  for  the  purpose  this  year,  but 
there  still  remains  much  to  be  done  before  this  department 
can  claim  to  have  a  laboratory  adequate  to  its  ideals  of 
instruction  in  a  graduate  school.  This  matter  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  report  by  the  department,  listing  all 
equipment  required  for  a  teaching  laboratory,  and  noting 
what  is  still  lacking,  and  attention  is  invited  to  this  as  one 
of  the  most  important  material  needs  of  our  engineering  depart- 
ments, and  to  the  further  fact  that  really  adequate  laboratory 
facilities  must  as  soon  as  possible  be  provided  for  research. 
This  will  certainly  mean  an  additional  building,  and  brings 
up  again  the  subject  of  a  special  report  made  by  a  faculty 
committee  in  1916  with  reference  to  a  contemplated  engineer- 
ing laboratory  on  a  site  removed  from  the  present  buildings 
and  accessible  both  by  land  and  water. 

No  increase  in  physical  facihties  is  more  needed  than 
proper  provision  for  demonstrating  the  fabrication  processes 
and  shop  tools  fundamental  to  all  metal  construction  and  to 
make  effective  the  now  excellent  class  room  instruction  in 
the  subject  of  tools  and  processes.  We  long  ago  set  our  faces 
against  the  old  and  almost  universal  practice  of  sending  our 
engineering  students  into  school  shops  to  handle  tools,  with 
its  enormous  waste  of  time  in  giving  the  students  no  more 
than  apprentice  skill,  and  no  understanding  at  all  of  the  shop 
as  the  producing  unit  for  the  machinery  and  appliances  of 
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the  engineer.  It  is  quite  necessary  for  all  engineers  and 
especially  so  for  mechanical  engineers  to  understand  the 
possibilities  and  limits  of  the  shop,  but  it  is  worse  than  useless 
to  waste  time  in  making  them  poor  mechanics.  This  con- 
clusion has  been  at  times  misinterpreted  to  mean  that  we 
have  no  need  for  shop  equipment.  Shop  equipment  is  necessary 
in  the  same  way  as  the  demonstration  equipment  of  the  physics 
and  chemistry  lecture  room,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
visualizing  the  problem  and  the  essentially  quantitative  nature 
of  most  of  the  important  principles.  For  this  we  have  depended 
upon  visits  to  commercial  shops  during  the  winter  and  summer 
periods  of  actual  work  by  students  in  commercial  shops, 
and  while  this  practice  will  always  be  continued  as  an  essential 
element  of  a  proper  program,  part  of  the  work  could  be  much 
more  efifectively  done  in  a  demonstration  or  laboratory  type 
of  shop  on  the  University  grounds,  which  might  at  the  same 
time  be  well  used  for  handling  repairs  and  construction  of 
university  machinery  and  buildings  for  the  Department  of 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  constructing  new  apparatus 
or  instruments  for  the  various  laboratories  of  the  University. 
In  the  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering  instruction 
and  research  have  gone  on  very  actively  but  under  the  handi- 
cap of  lack  of  space  which  resulted  in  the  depart- 
ment having  to  turn  away  competent  students  who     c-    • 

°  J  ^  ^        hngineering 

desired  to  undertake  research.  Fortunately  this 
condition  is  not  one  that  will  last  long  since  the  Trustees 
have  set  in  motion  definite  plans  for  a  new  building  to  provide 
for  expansion  of  the  Departments  of  Chemistry  and  Chemical 
Engineering,  especially  for  advanced  instruction  and  research. 
Tentative  plans  call  for  a  new  building  north  of  Havemeyer 
Hall  along  Broadway,  of  a  capacity  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
Havemeyer  Hall,  to  house  the  whole  work  of  the  Department 
of  Chemical  Engineering  and  provide  room  for  a  large  ex- 
pansion of  the  Department  of  Chemistry.  Pending  the  com- 
pletion of  this  building  the  Department  of  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing and  the  Department  of  Chemistry  will  have  to  continue 
to  limit  the  number  of  students  admitted  to  use  of  the  labor- 
atories. 
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The  new  combined  Department  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 

has  carried  out  its  program  of  work  very  successfully.    It 

proved   impracticable   to  obtain   an   additional 

^.     ^  associate  or  assistant  professor  in  the  mineralogy 

branch  of  the  department,  but  the  work  was  well 

cared  for  by  the  appointment  of  an  instructor  pending  more 

permanent  provision. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  has  been  for  another  year 

deprived  of  the  services  of  Professor  Alexander  Smith  through 

^,      .'  ill  health,  but  with  Professor  Henry  C.  Sherman 

Chemistry  '.  .       •' 

as  executive  officer  has  met  with  much  success 
the  problem  of  how  in  inadequate  space  to  handle  the  steadily 
increasing  number  of  students  that  are  attracted  here  by  the 
strength  and  activity  of  that  department. 

Six  students  constituted  the  first  group  to  enter  the  newly 
arranged  course  in  industrial  engineering.  They  have  gone 
into  the  work  with  zeal  and  the  result  may  well 
p.^  .  .  be  considered  a  gratifying  beginning,  since  the 
admission  requirements  are  not  less  high  than 
in  the  other  engineering  courses.  That  Columbia  will  be  looked 
to  for  well  coordinated  instruction  in  this  field  is  indicated 
by  the  many  inquiries  that  have  been  received  concerning 
the  industrial  engineering  course,  on  the  one  hand  from  insti- 
tutions which  viewed  our  undertaking  with  much  interest, 
and  on  the  other  hand  from  a  wide  variety  of  persons  who 
were  interested  in  entering  the  course  themselves.  Many  of 
these  latter  were  quite  without  proper  preparation,  but  con- 
ceived that  a  course  in  industrial  engineering  might  be  a  short 
and  sure  road  to  an  important  executive  position.  It  has  not 
been  difficult  to  make  clear  to  all  that  our  course  in  industrial 
engineering  is  primarily  a  thorough  engineering  course  with 
as  high  requirements  in  every  way  as  any  of  our  other  courses, 
and  differing  from  them  only  in  that  greater  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  those  functions  of  the  engineer  that  have  to  do 
more  directly  with  management  and  organization,  the  handling 
of  labor,  and  certain  specifically  financial  and  economic 
subjects. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering 
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and  Chemistry  were  placed  on  their  present  basis  as  advanced 
professional  schools,  it  has  been  possible  this  year  to  give 
proper    attention    to    the    very  important  n       •     •       f 

duty  of  informing  the  public,  particularly     Genem?C^m"ttee 
that  part  of  the  public  composed  of  college 
and  high  school  students  and  teachers,  of  the  whole  significance 
of  the  advance  which   Columbia   is  leading  in   engineering 
education. 

In  November  1920,  following  a  conference  between  members 
of  the  Faculty  and  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Trus- 
tees, the  President  of  the  University  appointed  a  committee 
composed  of  certain  Trustees  and  the  Committee  on  Education 
of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  as  a  General  Committee 
to  work  on  problems  of  the  development  of  the  Schools  of 
Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry  and  particularly  to 
undertake  to  spread  information  as  to  the  ideals  and  policies 
of  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry  and  the 
advantages  that  are  offered  for  the  study  of  engineering  at 
Columbia  under  the  present  program  of  increased  admission 
requirements  and  advanced  instruction.  The  committee 
organized  by  electing  the  late  Mr.  B.  B.  Lawrence,  chairman, 
Mr.  Archibald  Douglas,  vice-chairman,  and  Mr.  Arthur  S. 
Dwight,  secretary.  Although  ill  at  the  time,  Mr.  Lawrence, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Trustees, 
with  great  vigor  took  the  lead  in  this  work  which  indeed 
proved  to  be  the  last  that  he  was  able  to  do  for  the  University. 
Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Lawrence  the  work  has  gone  forward 
with  Mr.  Douglas  as  chairman  and  Mr.  Dwight  as  secretary. 

Twelve  working  committees  with  membership  drawn  from 
trustees,  faculty  and  alumni  have  been  engaged  in  reporting 
upon,  planning  and,  after  approval  by  the  General  Committee, 
carrying  out  assigned  branches  of  work.  These  committees, 
which  report  to  the  General  Committee  through  the  Dean, 
who  is  ex-officio  a  member  of  each  working  committee,  are  as 
follows: 

(i)  Committee  on  Program  of  Visits,  to  arrange  for  visits 
by  members  of  the  faculty,  by  alumni,  and  by  trustees  to 
colleges,    engineering   schools   and   preparatory  schools   and 
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alumni  groups  in  various  centers,  for  the  general  purpose  of 
carrying  information  about  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering 
and  Chemistry. 

(2)  Committee  bn  Coordination  with  Colleges,  to  study 
through  correspondence,  visits  and  otherwise  the  conditions 
in  all  the  undergraduate  colleges  with  respect  to  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  students  of  taking  the  studies  that  will  prepare 
them  to  meet  our  admission  requirements,  and  to  devise 
means  for  placing  the  information  thus  gained  before  interested 
students  everywhere. 

(3)  Committee  on  Statistics,  to  collect  and  interpret  in- 
formation, particularly  of  a  statistical  kind,  bearing  upon  the 
distribution  of  engineering  students,  the  amount  of  pre- 
engineering  preparation,  the  performance  of  graduates,,  and 
to  obtain  answers  to  all  questions  on  statistical  subjects  that 
the  other  committees  may  need. 

(4)  Committee  on  Bulletins  of  Information,  to  plan  and 
prepare  bulletins  relating  to  the  whole  work  of  the  Schools 
or  to  departmental  or  other  special  divisions. 

(5)  Committee  on  Newspaper  Publicity,  to  cooperate  with 
the  University  Department  of  Public  Information  in  preparing 
and  publishing  articles  about  the  activities  of  the  Schools 
of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry  that  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  general  public. 

(6)  Committee  on  Publication  of  Scientific  and  Technical 
Papers,  to  plan  and  put  into  operation  means  for  publishing 
and  distributing  under  the  imprint  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry  scientific 
and  engineering  papers  published  by  members  of  the  faculty 
and  students. 

(7)  Committee  on  Reception  of  Alumni  at  the  University, 
to  arrange  for  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  make  it  of  some 
object  to  alumni  to  come  often  to  the  University. 

(8)  Committee  on  Entertainment  of  Visitors,  to  care  for 
the  many  visitors  that  continually  come  to  Columbia  and 
desire  to  see  something  of  the  activities  of  the  Schools  of 
Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry. 

(9)  Committee  on  Scholarships,  to  study  the  proper  use 
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of   scholarships   and    recommend   appropriate   provision    for 
them. 

(10)  Committee  on  Employment,  to  arrange  for  depart- 
mental or  other  system  of  information  necessary  in  meeting 
calls  for  men  to  fill  positions  or  for  placing  our  alumni  and 
students  in  positions. 

(11)  Committee  on  Relations  with  Engineering  Societies. 

(12)  Committee  on  Relations  with  Industries,  to  cultivate 
all  relations  with  industries  that  will  assist  in  offering  the 
highest  type  of  engineering  education. 

This  organization  got  its  activities  under  way  in  the  Spring 
Session  and  made  progress  which  may  be  briefly  reviewed  as 
follows. 

Visits  were  made  by  the  dean  and  members  of  the  faculty 
to  forty-five  colleges  of  New  England,  the  South  Atlantic 
states,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
Indiana  for  the  discussion  of  engineering  ^  .  „ 
education,  and  in  particular  collegiate 
education  as  prehminary  to  a  professional  engineering  course 
of  study.  It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  status  of  collegiate 
work  preparatory  to  a  professional  education  in  medicine  with 
the  similar  condition  relating  to  engineering.  In  practi- 
cally every  college  there  is  a  definite  pre-medical  course 
clearly  set  out  in  the  catalogue  and  well  understood  by  all 
prospective  students  of  medicine,  but  in  only  a  few  institu- 
tions is  this  the  case  for  a  corresponding  group  of  studies 
preliminary  to  engineering.  The  student  who  is  looking  for- 
ward to  medicine  realizes  that  he  must  lay  foundations  in 
physics,  chemistry  and  biology,  in  addition  to  other  subjects 
of  a  general  education,  but  it  does  not  occur  to  him  that  he 
must  in  college  study  materia  medica  or  neurology.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  college  student  looking  forward  to  engineering 
frequently  desires  to  set  aside  mathematics,  physics  or  chem- 
istry and  go  at  once  into  the  study  of  such  subjects  as  alter- 
nating current  machinery  or  bridge  design.  It  has  been  the 
effort  through  these  visits  to  colleges  to  show  that  what 
Columbia  stands  for  in  collegiate  work  preparatory  to  a 
professional  engineering  training  is  a  good  general  education 
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with  serious  training  in  the  fundamental  sciences,  and  that 
the  engineering  subjects  may  best  he  left  until  the  student 
gets  to  the  engineering  school  of  his  choice,  whether  it  be  at 
Columbia  or  elsewhere. 

Closely  connected  with  this  series  of  visits  to  colleges  has 
been  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Coordination  with  Col- 
leges,  which,   through   correspondence  and  the 
Coordination      .  r         •    ^   j     ■    r  ^-  i  •      j 

,  ,  ^  ,,  issuance    of    prmted    mformation,    has    gamed 

with  Colleges  .  .  -  .       , 

directly  from  the  professors  m  charge  a  knowledge 

of  the  opportunity  for  the  study  of  physics  as  related  to  our 
admission  requirements  in  one  hundred  of  the  most  important 
colleges  of  the  country.  Similar  information  is  being  collected 
with  regard  to  college  work  in  chemistry,  while  as  to  mathe- 
matics it  appears  that  there  is  practically  no  good  college  that 
does  not  offer  the  mathematical  instruction  that  will  well 
prepare  a  student  to  undertake  our  work. 

The  practice  of  counting  the  first  year  in  an  advanced 
professional  school  of  a  university  as  the  fourth  year  of  the 
undergraduate  college  course  in  the  same  university  has 
become  quite  wide-spread  and  now  a  movement  is  developing 
to  carry  the  principle  further  by  making  it  apply  to  professional 
schools  of  universities  other  than  the  one  in  which  the  student 
does  his  three  years  of  undergraduate  work.  Several  colleges 
have  now  arranged  to  award  the  bachelor's  degree  to  students 
coming  to  us  at  the  end  of  their  junior  year  upon  completion 
of  the  first  year's  work  in  engineering  at  Columbia.  A  number 
of  other  colleges  have  the  subject  under  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

Through  the  Committee  on  Publications  there  has  been 
begun  a  series  of  publications  entitled  "Columbia  University 
p  ,  J.      .  Schools  of  -Mines,   Engineering  and  Chemistry 

Engineering  and  Scientific  Papers,"  by  means 
of  which  there  will  be  made  available  in  convenient  form 
many  of  the  results  of  scientific  and  engineering  investigations 
by  members  of  our  staff  and  students.  Since  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  School  of  Mines  Quarterly  in  1915  there  has  been 
no  medium  of  publication  standing  definitely  for  the  Schools 
of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry  although  the  output 
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of  papers  in  scientific  and  engineering  journals  has  been  a 
large  and  steady  one.  The  present  series  of  pubHcations, 
which  will  include  under  university  imprint  offprints  of 
papers  published  originally  in  current  journals  as  well  as 
papers  printed  only  in  this  series,  is  being  distributed  to  a  list 
of  important  Ubraries  and  institutions  and  will  be  supplied 
on  application  gratis  or  for  a  nominal  price  to  anyone  desiring 
them.  This  method  of  publication  is  recognized  as  a  more 
flexible  one  than  the  support  of  an  independent  school  journal 
appearing  at  regular  intervals.  Four  papers  have  already 
appeared  in  the  series  and  others  are  in  preparation. 

A  bulletin  entitled  "The  Engineer  and  the  University" 
setting  forth  clearly  the  Columbia  ideals  of  the  university 
type  of  engineering  education  has  been  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bulletins  and  given  a  wide  circulation. 

The  Committee  on  Scholarships  made  a  convincing  report 
on  the  proper  use  of  scholarships  in  a  professional  school 
such  as  ours,  which  led  to  the  establishment  by  the  trustees 
of  thirty  scholarships  to  be  filled  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  faculties  of  colleges  preparing  students  for  admission 
to  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry. 

The  other  sub-committees  of  this  organization  have  gone 
forward  with  their  work,  except  the  Committee  on  Relations 
with  Industries  which  has  been  handicapped  by  the  loss  of 
its  chairman  on  account  of  pressure  of  other  duties.  The  work 
of  this  committee  should  steadily  grow  in  importance  in 
cultivating  relations  that  will  enable  our  students  to  have 
instruction  in  special  subjects  by  the  experts  of  industry, 
in  cooperating  in  investigations  in  our  laboratories,  in  industrial 
plants  and  in  the  field,  and  securing  advice  and  counsel  on 
many  subjects. 

The  work  of  this  General  Committee  so  far  accomplished 
is  to  be  regarded  as  only  preliminary  to  what  should  be 
undertaken  during  the  coming  year  and  subsequently. 

By  appointment  of  the  President  a  committee  composed 
of  certain  trustees  and  members  of  the  Faculty  Use  of 

of  Applied  Science  made  a  careful  study  of  the  Laboratories 
conditions  existing  and  modifications  desirable,  if  any,  with 
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respect  to  the  use  of  university  laboratories  for  investigations 
in  which  there  is  a  commercial  element  or  which  are  done 
in  connection  with  consulting  engineering  work  of  members 
of  the  staff.  The  old  University  statute,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  President  should  have  power  to  permit 
scientific  tests  to  be  made  in  the  various  laboratories 
in  the  University  for  a  fee  to  be  determined  each  time  by  the 
President  and  the  head  of  the  department  concerned,  one- 
half  of  which  fee  should  be  paid  to  the  officer  making  the  test 
and  one-half  to  the  general  income  of  the  corporation,  was 
ambiguous  and  practically  impossible  to  apply.  The 
study  of  the  committee,  which  was  based  on  actual  conditions 
at  Columbia  and  on  information  obtained  as  to  the  practice  at 
other  institutions,  led  to  a  recommendation  to  the  President 
which  was  embodied  in  an  amendment  to  the  statutes  adopted 
March  7,  192 1,  making  the  section  read: 

"The  President  shall  have  power  to  permit  members  of 
the  staff  of  instruction  to  use  the  various  laboratories  of  the 
University  for  scientific  tests  or  experiments  under  arrange- 
ments to  be  approved  by  the  President,  provided  such  use 
does  not  interfere  with  the  normal  use  of  the  laboratories 
for  purposes  of  instruction  and  research." 

Under  the  new  statute  there  is  the  flexibility  requisite  to  the 
wide  range  of  circumstances  attendant  upon  desirable  use  of 
our  laboratories  and  at  the  same  time  the  control  against  any 
abuse  that  might  arise  from  continuing  to  operate  under  an 
antiquated  statute.  The  use,  under  proper  arrangements,  of 
the  various  laboratories  of  the  University  for  investigations 
connected  with  engineering  and  industrial  development  is 
recognized  as  a  method  by  which  the  University  can  make 
itself  felt  in  a  very  valuable  way  in  the  community. 

Columbia  University  is  cooperating  with  six  other  eastern 

institutions,     namely     Cornell,     Harvard,     Johns     Hopkins, 

Massachusetts    Institute    of    Technology,    Uni- 

xc  ange  o       versity  of   Pennsylvania   and   Yale,   in   a   plan 

with  France       ^^   exchange    of    professors    in    applied    science 

and  engineering  with  France.    The  arrangement 

is  being  carried  out  through  the  Institute  of  International 
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Education  and  Professor  A.  E.  Kennelly  of  Harvard  will  go 
to  France  as  the  American  exchange  professor  and  will  visit 
and  lecture  at  many  of  the  French  universities  and  engineering 
schools.  The  professor  designated  by  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion of  France  to  come  to  America  on  this  exchange  is  Pro- 
fessor J.  Cavalier,  Rector  of  the  University  of  Toulouse,  who 
will  spend  the  month  of  October  at  Columbia.  There  has  not 
been  in  America  the  same  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  French  engineering  and  scientific  schools  as  of  cor- 
responding German  or  even  English  schools,  nor  have  French 
students  come  to  America  in  any  considerable  number  for 
work  in  this  field.  It  is  hoped  by  means  of  this  exchange 
of  professors  to  do  something  towards  creating  in  the  respec- 
tive countries  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the 
other  with  respect  to  scientific  and  engineering  education. 

For  the  coming  year  we  may  look  forward  not  only  to  keep- 
mg  up  our  standards  of  instruction  with  an  increasing  number 
of  students,  but  also,  as  subjects  of  special  interest, 
to  progress  with  the  work  of  the  General  Committee    p,      y 
in  a  campaign  of  information  as  to  the  university 
type  of  engineering  education  for  which  we  stand,  and  to 
planning  the  building  and  equipment  of  the  new  laboratory 
for  chemistry  and  chemical  engineering. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Geo.  B.  Pegram, 

Dean 
June  JO,  1 921 


FACULTIES  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE, 
PHILOSOPHY  AND  PURE  SCIENCE 

REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I92I 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy 
and  Pure  Science,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  192 1. 

The  registration  under  these  faculties  shows  a  slight  gain 

over   that   of   the   preceding   year.     The   total   registration, 

including  the  Summer  Session  of  1920  and  stu- 

j  T-.     ^  dents    registered    primarily  under   other   facul- 

and  Degrees         .  °  . 

ties,  was  1,858,  as  against  1,825.  The  registra- 
tion for  the  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions  alone  was  1,303,  as 
against  1,249.  The  number  of  new  students  was  467,  as 
against  619.  The  number  of  degrees  conferred  was  as  fol- 
lows: Master  of  Arts  381,  as  against  403;  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy 82,  as  against  69.  During  the  academic  year  1919-20, 
the  total  registration  increased  by  the  very  substantial  amount 
of  44.6  per  cent,  restoring  the  figures  almost  to  the  maximum 
of  what  they  had  been  before  the  effects  of  the  war  were  felt. 
The  gain  for  the  current  year  appears,  therefore,  to  be  normal, 
and  the  figures  as  a  whole  indicate  the  return  of  stable  con- 
ditions so  far  as  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  students  and  of 
degrees  are  concerned.  The  consciousness  of  being  once  more 
able  to  plan  constructively  for  the  future  has  marked  the 
activities  of  the  year. 

This  is  apparent,  for  example,  in  the  increased  attention  given 
by  the  departments  to  the  purpose  of  the  regulations  governing 
the  recommendations  for  degrees.  These  were  revised  several 
years  ago  with  the  intention,  first,  of  giving  to  the  departments 
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the  greatest  liberty  possible  in  fixing  the  requirements  in  ac- 
cordance   with    their   own    judgment    and    experience,    and, 

secondly,    of    giving    to    the    students    the 

...  -1  1      •        1     ^-  Purpose  of  Degree 

greatest  liberty  possible  in  electing  courses  ^   „    ^^j    f^^^ 

to  satisfy  the  residence  requirement,  while 
demanding  of  them  the  fulfillment  of  a  scholarship  require- 
ment, defined  independent  of  residence  and  with  precision.  The 
first  effect  of  this  revision,  diminishing  as  it  did  faculty  con- 
trol and  robbing  the  regulations  of  the  appearance  of  uniform- 
ity for  all  departments,  was  a  wide  divergence  in  departmental 
administration.  There  was  also  considerable  confusion  regard- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  revision,  particularly  regarding  the 
residence  requirement.  This  was  defined  solely  in  terms  of 
registration,  attendance  and  tuition,  but  carried  no  scholar- 
ship credit  whatever.  Indeed  it  was  the  hope  that,  eventually, 
course  credits,  except  for  attendance  only,  would  be  altogether 
discontinued,  and  the  scholarship  requirement  defined  solely 
in  terms  of  precisely  defined  subject-matter.  To  many  the 
idea  of  allowing  graduate  students  to  attend  courses,  but  to 
complete  them  or  not  as  they  wished,  seemed  not  only  novel, 
but  also  dangerous,  so  firmly  fixed  in  our  minds  was  the  notion 
that  courses  are  offered  to  graduate  students  in  order,  when 
elected,  to  be  passed  by  them  with  suitable  grades  and  credits. 
The  revision,  however,  had  the  marked  advantage  of  per- 
mitting practice  to  follow  the  lead  of  experience  and  not 
forcing  it  to  follow  the  lead  of  speculation.  The  force  exerted 
was  all  in  the  direction  of  securing  unified  mastery  of  specific 
subject-matter,  as  over  against  the  exhibition  of  proficiency  in 
attaining  passing  marks  in  detached  courses. 

Gradually,  but  with  notably  increased  speed  during  the 
year  just  closed,  the  advantages  of  the  revision  have  become 
apparent.  There  is  the  advantage  of  really  providing  intellec- 
tual recreation  for  the  students.  Those  working  in  some 
special  science,  for  instance,  may  now  attend  courses  in  some 
other  science,  or  in  literature,  philosophy  or  history,  for  their 
profit  and  enjoyment,  without  wasting  their  time  on  the  labor, 
quite  useless  for  them,  of  passing  proficiency  tests  in  these 
courses.   There  is  a  corresponding  advantage  for  the  depart- 
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ments.  They  can  now  make  their  scholarship  requirements 
higher  than  formerly,  because  each  department  knows  that  it 
is  its  own  demands  and  not  those  of  some  other  department 
which  the  students  are  expected  to  meet.  Furthermore,  no 
department  is  under  any  obligation  to  care  for  students  not 
personally  interested  in  its  work  or  to  discharge  the  duty, 
wholly  illusory  in  the  case  of  graduate  students,  of  seeing  to 
it  that  the  unwilling  are  either  kept  at  work  or  failed.  There 
is  also  the  advantage  that  neither  the  faithful  administration 
of  routine  requirements  nor  the  efficiency  and  omniscience  of 
the  Dean  are  expected  to  keep  up  a  high  standard  for  the  de- 
grees. This  is  kept  up  by  educational  discussion,  by  the 
interchange  of  experiences,  by  departmental  responsibility, 
by  the  active  interest  of  the  committee  on  instruction,  and  by 
a  wholesome  publicity.  But  the  greatest  advantage,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  enlarged  opportunity  given  to  the  members  of 
the  faculties  to  pursue  their  own  scholarly  researches.  So  long 
as  graduate  students  are  expected  to  be  immature  students  in 
need  of  a  schoolmaster,  so  long  will  university  professors  be 
schoolmasters  and  not  scholars.  When  once  graduate  students 
are  expected  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  and  take  the  respon- 
sibility for  their  own  education,  then  university  professors 
may  devote  themselves  to  those  researches  which  alone  justify 
their  existence. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  these  advantages  have  received 
increased  clearness  of  recognition.  They,  and  not  simply 
excellent  regulations  of  a  formal  character,  are  becoming  more 
and  more  the  guiding  principles  of  a  conservative  progress. 
It  is  not  possible,  however,  at  present,  wholly  to  abandon 
credits  for  the  completion  of  courses.  Some  departments  still 
define  the  scholarship  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  in  terms  of  the  completion  of  certain  courses,  a  practice 
which  continues  to  make  necessary  the  machinery  of  class 
room  teaching.  But  the  more  serious  obstacle  is  on  the  side 
of  the  students.  Although  they  are  generally  in  sympathy 
with  what  we  are  aiming  to  make  of  the  graduate  school — 
a  company  of  scholars  rather  than  a  sanitarium  of  the  un- 
educated— they  find  themselves  in  need  of  credits  for  possible 
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transfer  to  other  institutions,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
teachers'  certificates,  or  to  satisfy  various  authorities  that 
they  have  studied.  I  could  say  a  good  deal  about  this  situa- 
tion which,  in  justice  to  the  students,  we  should  and  will  meet. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  met  independent  of  our  own  require- 
ments for  degrees.  It  should  be  possible  to  ascertain  with  a 
good  deal  of  precision  the  types  of  courses  the  routine  com- 
pletion of  which  is  deemed  important  and  to  provide  for  them 
in  their  own  terms.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  make  such 
provision  the  norm  of  courses  in  the  graduate  school. 

Early  in  the  year,  I  called  the  attention  of  the  faculties  and 
the  University  Council  to  the  unfortunate  result  which  had 
followed  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  given  me 

of  suspending,   under   specified   conditions,   the         ""  mg  t  e 

1         u-   u  •  u  •         .  •  f     ,  Doctor's 

rule  which  requires  that  printed  copies  of  the       Dissertation 

dissertation  be  deposited  with  the  Librarian 
before  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred.  This 
result  was  that  an  increasing  number  of  recipients  of  the 
degree  failed  to  make  the  deposit  within  the  two  years  which 
the  suspension  allowed.  As  I  saw  no  way  to  exercise  the 
discretion  and  avoid  the  result,  I  asked  that  the  discretion  be 
withdrawn.  This  was  done.  The  printers'  strike  came  on, 
however,  and  placed  the  candidates  for  the  degree  in  a  position 
where  it  was  impossible  for  them,  with  the  best  intentions,  to 
fulfill  the  requirement  of  depositing  the  copies  before  Com- 
mencement. They  were  subjected  to  a  hardship  for  which 
they  were  in  no  way  to  blame.  Accordingly,  I  continued  to 
suspend  the  requirement  on  the  terms  of  the  provision  which 
had  hitherto  been  in  force.  This  was  an  emergency  measure 
to  which  I  do  not  expect  again  to  resort. 

The  requirement  that  the  Doctor's  dissertation  be  printed 
and  copies  of  it  deposited  with  the  Librarian  before  the  can- 
didate is  recommended  for  the  degree,  is  justified  by  experience. 
It  is,  however,  exceedingly  difficult  to  administer  with  justice 
and  satisfaction.  It  is  a  source  of  more  inequalities  in  individ- 
ual cases  than  all  our  other  requirements  put  together.  The 
dissertations  vary  in  length  from  a  few  pages  to  many  hun- 
dreds.    They   vary   in   cost   of   printing   from   nothing   to   a 
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thousand  dollars  or  more.  They  vary  in  the  incidents  of  pub- 
lication from  a  small  pamphlet,  privately  printed,  to  books 
put  on  the  market  by  commercial  publishers,  numbers  of 
established  series,  and  contributions  to  journals  sent  broad- 
cast over  the  world.  These  variations  are  quite  beyond  the 
control  of  our  present  rules  and  frequently  put  candidates  in  a 
position  v/here  they  may  justly  claim  that  they  are  in  no  way 
responsible  for  delays  in  printing.  There  is  a  further  con- 
sideration which,  although  it  lacks  dignity,  is  none  the  less 
real.  I  refer  to  the  value  of  the  degree  in  securing  positions. 
Although  both  the  Registrar  and  myself  gladly  issue  certifi- 
cates to  successful  candidates  that  they  have  fulfilled  all 
requirements  but  this  one,  that  certificate  does  not  have  the 
value  which  is  publicly  attached  to  the  letters  Ph.D.  after  a 
person's  name.  The  inconveniences  which  arise  from  all  these 
causes  may  be  of  the  kind  that  has  to  be  borne  with  as  much 
patience  as  one  can  command.  And  that  much  is  not  little. 
I  see  no  relief  except  in  a  change  in  our  practice. 

It  is  unwise,  for  scholarly  reasons,  to  define  any  limit  to 
the  extent  of  a  dissertation  which  a  candidate  cares  to  write. 
That  is  a  matter  of  experience,  ability  and  ambition.  It  does 
not  appear  to  me  necessary,  however,  that  he  print  all  that  he 
writes.  It  would  be  sufficient,  I  believe,  if  he  printed  only  the 
essential  part  of  his  dissertation,  supported  by  indications  of 
the  fuller  treatment  he  had  given  the  subject  in  writing. 
Consequently,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  just  standard  for  the 
degree  would  be  maintained,  if  each  candidate  were  required 
to  deposit  with  the  Librarian  a  complete  written  copy  of  his 
dissertation,  and  print  a  digest  of  it  for  public  circulation. 
But  it  would  be  far  better  to  have  the  University  do  the  print- 
ing and  to  have  the  candidate  pay  a  fee  for  that  purpose.  He 
should  then  be  required  to  prepare  a  digest  of  a  limited  number 
of  pages,  prepared  according  to  a  prescribed  form,  so  that  it 
would  need  no  revision.  The  University  could  then  print  and 
circulate  these  digests,  printing  them  in  a  uniform  manner 
and  free  from  the  idiosyncrasies  which  now  mark  the  appear- 
ance of  so  many  of  our  dissertations. 

Such  a  practice  would  enable  us  to  do  what  we  can  now 
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rarely  do,  namely,  complete  the  records  of  candidates  for  the 
degree  with  their  final  examination.  It  is  natural  for  them  to 
desire,  and  it  is  a  mark  of  good  administration  on  our  part  to 
desire,  that  their  requirements  should  all  be  fulfilled  when  the 
final  examination  is  passed.  This  is  rarely  possible  now. 
Unless  the  dissertation  is  printed  before  the  examination, 
printing  is  apt  to  be  greatly  delayed,  so  that  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  hold  records  open  for  several  years.  This  could  usually 
be  avoided  by  the  plan  I  have  proposed.  Candidates  could  be 
required  to  present  their  written  dissertation  complete  at  the 
final  examination  and  also  the  digest  properly  prepared  for 
printing.  If  their  examination  proved  successful,  all  further 
waiting  upon  them  would  be  at  an  end.  They  could  leave  the 
University  without  troubling  us  or  being  troubled  by  us 
further.  That  is  something  which  both  they  and  we  would 
appreciate. 

In  my  last  year's  report,  I  commented  on  the  proposals  put 
forth  by  the  Committee  on   Instruction  of  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy    relative    to    certain    matters    of 
general    university    policy    and    particularly  ^    r"^^ 

to  a  more  unified  administration  of  the  work  Instruction 

of  these  faculties.  In  the  latter  respect,  the 
most  radical  suggestion  was  that  these  faculties  be  united  in  a 
single  organization.  This  was  not  received  with  much  favor. 
Although  there  are  the  best  of  reasons  theoretically  for  a 
single  organization,  the  experience  and  habits  of  many  years 
have  worked,  with  us,  in  the  opposite  direction.  Yet  the  more 
the  proposal  was  studied,  the  more  the  advantages  of  greater 
unity  in  administration  became  apparent.  The  matter  was 
finally  disposed  of  by  the  creation  of  a  committee,  consisting 
of  the  chairman  and  two  other  delegates  from  each  of  the  three 
committees  on  instruction,  with  the  Dean  as  Chairman,  to  be 
known  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction. 
The  several  committees  on  instruction  are  authorized  to  refer 
to  the  Joint  Committee,  at  their  own  discretion,  any  matter 
that  falls  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  the  Joint  Committee 
is  empowered  "to  consider  any  and  all  questions  of  general 
interest  or  concern  relating  to  the  conduct  of  graduate  instruc- 
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tion  and  the  development  and  pursuit  of  research  in  the 
University,  and  to  make  recommendations  and  proposals  in 
respect  to  such  questions,  to  the  University  Council,  to  the 
graduate  faculties  or  to  any  other  faculties  or  officers  concerned." 

The  old  Joint  Committee  of  Instruction  now  ceases  to  exist. 
It  was  created  by  Dean  Burgess  as  a  committee  of  advice  to 
the  Dean.  As  it  now  passes  into  history,  I  wish  to  express  my 
great  debt  to  the  colleagues  who,  from  time  to  time,  have 
made  up  its  membership.  Following  the  precedent  set  by 
Dean  Burgess,  they  have  met  with  me  almost  every  month 
of  the  academic  year,  coming  together  simply  on  my  own 
invitation,  with  no  other  obligation  to  attend  than  their  own 
good  will,  friendship,  and  their  interest  in  the  University. 
They  have  given  me  the  best  of  advice  and  counsel.  From  the 
beginning  of  my  term  of  office  to  the  present  day,  there  has 
been  no  measure  which  I  have  brought  before  the  faculties 
which  has  not  first  been  thoroughly  discussed  with  these 
colleagues  and  received  their  support.  In  this,  I  again  followed 
Dean  Burgess  who  adopted  for  his  guidance,  the  principle, 
that  he  would  not  go  forward  with  any  proposal  affecting  the 
faculties  until  it  had  the  majority  support  of  each  of  the  three 
committees  of  which  the  Joint  Committee  was  composed. 
There  never  has  been  any  occasion  to  regret  this  procedure. 
The  Committee  whose  members  now  take  leave  of  one  another 
has  had  no  official  standing  in  the  organization  of  the  Uni- 
versity. It  was  without  constitutional  powers.  Yet  it  was  a 
force  which  made  for  wholesome  publicity,  mutual  under- 
standing and  wise  decision. 

The  new  committee  is  not  the  personal  committee  of  the 
Dean,  nor  are  its  functions  solely  advisory.  It  is  an  executive 
committee  to  which  questions  can  be  referred  for  report  or 
with  power  by  the  faculties.  It  is  empowered  by  the  faculties 
to  initiate  business  and  to  make  recommendations.  It  is  an 
official  body  created  by  the  faculties  to  act  for  them  as  they 
may  direct.  Fortunately,  however,  it  is  so  constituted  that 
the  intimacy  which  marked  the  meetings  of  the  old  com- 
mittee may  be  preserved.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  be  effective  and  successful. 
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It  is,  however,  another  committee.  An  historian  of  Columbia 
could  readily  discover  in  its  creation  motives  similar  to  those 
which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  University  Council  and  to  the 
appointment  by  you  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Research. 
While,  therefore,  it  solves  one  administrative  problem,  it 
generates  others.  Whether,  therefore,  it  turns  out  to  be  a 
committee  which,  although  it  renders  an  important  service  to 
these  faculties,  complicates  our  already  very  complicated 
administration,  depends  on  the  success  with  which  its  relations 
to  other  university  bodies  are  worked  out.  These  relations  will 
undoubtedly  receive  early  attention  by  the  committee  and 
lead  to  proposals  for  appropriate  action. 

In  my  report  for  last  year,  I  commented  on  the  advisability 
of  setting  up  as  soon  as  possible  an  oriental  and  a  psychological 
institute.     Both    these    matters    received    con- 
siderable attention  during  the  current  year,  and     „      u  1     •    1 

°  _        ■'  1  sychoiogical 

some  progress  has  been  made.    With  regard  to  institutes 

the  oriental  institute,  there  was  a  prospect  of 
making  a  definite  and  promising  beginning  with  the  next 
academic  year.  The  possibilities  of  personnel  were  studied 
and  the  decision  reached  to  call  a  distinguished  educator  and 
student  of  Oriental  affairs  to  the  University  for  such  a  period 
as  he  could  be  absent  from  his  present  post,  to  assist  us  with 
the  work  of  organization.  This  was  acceptable  to  him,  but  his 
leave  of  absence  could  not  be  arranged  for  the  year  1921-22. 
It  is  the  hope,  however,  that  the  year  following  may  see  the 
plan  put  into  effect.  The  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  getting 
forward  with  the  psychological  institute  arise  from  the  small- 
ness  of  the  staff.  It  was  my  hope  that  with  our  present  staff 
a  substantial  beginning  might  be  made,  but  inquiry  showed 
that  the  staff  itself  is  hardly  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  now 
made  upon  it.  What  is  now  done  in  the  direction  of  the  wider 
bearings  of  psychology  on  industry,  hygiene  and  philanthropy 
is  done  mainly  by  extra  work  on  the  part  of  these  whose  time 
is  already  engrossed  with  other  duties.  Educational  psychology 
has  an  exceptionally  competent  staff,  but  it  is  fully  occupied 
with  its  present  work.  The  advanced  work  in  experimental 
and  scientific  psychology  falls  to  a  very  large  extent  on  one 
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professor  whose  time  and  energy  are  taxed  to  the  limit  by  an 

increasing  number  of  students.    In  short,  our  inquiry  showed 

that  we  need  at  least  an  additional  professor  to  round  out  the 

work  of  the  department  and  make  a  beginning  of  the  institute 

organization  possible.    I  hope  funds  may  be  provided  for  this 

purpose  in  the  budget  of  1922-23. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  an  effective  organization 

of  instruction  in  the  applications  of  the  social  sciences  to  civic, 

industrial  and  philanthropic  affairs.   There  are 
An  Institute  ,  r        1        1      r  •   1  1      •       .  1 

c  ^,  a  number  01   schools   tor  social  work  m  the 

of  the 

Social  Sciences  Country  devoted  principally  to  the  training  of 
social  workers.  Their  effectiveness  is  often 
seriously  limited  by  the  fact  that  they  have  no  university 
connection  and  neither  the  funds  nor  the  staff  to  undertake 
the  researches,  the  survey  and  statistical  work,  so  essential 
as  the  basis  of  sound  professional  training.  Social  work  has 
ceased  to  be — I  use  the  term  without  derogation — a  missionary 
enterprise.  It  commands  scientific  interest  which  ought  not 
to  be  divorced  from  humanitarian  enthusiasm.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  which  is  not  only  theoretically  alluring,  but  which 
is  actively  at  our  doors.  We  found  during  our  deliberations 
of  the  year  how  the  demands  for  work  of  this  character  are 
multiplying  upon  us.  A  committee  has  the  matter  under 
consideration  and  hopes  to  be  soon  in  a  position  to  make 
recommendations.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  work  should  be 
organized  on  the  institute  plan  and  in  close  connection,  with 
the  Faculty  of  Political  Science,  Teachers  College,  the  School 
of  Business,  and  the  work  in  psychology.  We  should  have 
here  not  only  a  training  school  for  workers,  but  also  a  center 
of  scientific  investigation  and  sound  information.  Here  is  an 
enterprise  which  ought  to  command  abundant  public  support, 
for  we  are  in  an  age  when  society  has  been  exalted  and  propo- 
ganda  too  little  influenced  by  science.  And  we  have  learned 
that  only  by  keeping  the  professional  training  of  workers  and 
disinterested  scientific  inquiry  in  touch  with  each  other,  are 
both  of  them  kept  sane  and  progressive. 

In  this  and  other  reports  there  is  much  that  I  have  said 
which  concerns  the  conception  and  scope  of  the  graduate 
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school,  for  I  believe  that  its  clear  demarcation  in  the  university 
system  is  of  prime  importance.     Or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say, 
that  I  believe  that  it  is  of  prime  importance 
that  both  the  public  and  ourselves  should  come  School  and 

to  some  clear  understanding  about  the  place  of  Research 

advanced  instruction  and  research  in  the  uni- 
versity system.  For  the  term  "graduate"  is  unfortunate.  Nearly 
all  our  professional  schools  are  now  graduate  schools  in  the 
sense  that  .they  presuppose  either  a  full  college  course  or  the 
substantial  part  of  one,  and  carry  the  student  beyond  what 
may  be  called  his  undergraduate  days.  The  term  has  too  often 
a  snobbish  connection  also,  as  if  the  graduate  school  were 
more  gentlemanly  and  aristocratic  than  any  other.  But  the 
serious  matter  in  the  term — serious  because  it  so  often  affects 
administration  and  practice — is  the  emphasis  it  puts  on  the 
students.  A  wag  might  say  that  our  graduate  schools  are 
generally  little  more  than  places  where  college  graduates  who 
have  nothing  better  to  do,  may  go  to  get  a  little  more  educa- 
tion. Too  many  graduate  students  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of 
that  type,  and  both  they  and  the  university  would  be  much 
better  apart.  There  prevails,  too,  the  idea  that  the  graduate 
school  is  a  professional  school  for  the  training  principally  of 
college  teachers  in  the  various  branches  of  learning.  The 
emphasis  falls  on  the  students.  Their  previous  preparations, 
their  needs,  and  their  future  careers  largely  determine  admin- 
istration and  practice. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not  arguable  that  the  university 
is  under  obligation  to  the  public  which  supports  it,  to  provide 
both  the  opportunity  for  continued  study  after  graduation 
from  college  and  also  professional  training  for  college  teachers. 
Yet  I  can  see  no  need  for  any  elaborate  or  costly  establishment 
to  meet  these  ends.  Our  department  of  University  Extension 
and  our  Summer  Session  now  afford  an  inexhaustible  oppor- 
tunity for  any  one  who  wishes  to  learn  more  than  he  now 
knows.  The  professional  training  of  college  teachers  com- 
prises so  largely  the  mastery  of  the  subjects  which  they  are 
expected  to  teach  that  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  provide 
what  is  important  for  them  to  know  about  psychology  and 
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the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  without  setting  up  a 
special  school  for  that  purpose.  But  the  university  has  an 
obhgation  to  the  pubhc  which  is  not  discharged  either  by 
providing  an  opportunity  for  continued  education  or  an 
opportunity  for  professional  training  in  teaching  or  in  any 
other  art.  That  is  the  obligation  steadily  to  maintain  research 
and  keep  the  whole  university  vitalized  by  devotion  to  learn- 
ing. The  question  of  the  graduate  school  is,  therefore,  as  I 
see  it,  whether  the  maintaining  of  this  devotion  shall  be  left  to 
the  efforts  of  individuals  or  whether  the  attempt  shall  be  made 
to  support  it  by  an  effective  organization.  If  the  latter,  then 
the  emphasis  in  the  graduate  school  falls,  not  on  students,  but 
on  subjects.  Its  business  is  in  no  sense  to  teach  the  ignorant. 
Its  sole  business  is  the  advancement  of  learning.  Its  adminis- 
tration and  its  degrees  should  be  controlled  by  that  end. 

I  am  led  to  make  these  comments  for  two  reasons:  first, 
because  I  have  lately  received  many  inquiries  relative  to 
research;  and,  secondly,  because  I  think  that  we  ourselves  lay 
too  much  emphasis  on  the  student  to  the  disparagement  of 
learning.  The  inquiries  to  which  I  refer  are  usually  addressed 
to  deans  of  graduate  schools.  Their  purpose  is  to  discover 
what  provision  is  made  for  research  and  how  the  time  of 
professors  is  divided  between  teaching  and  research.  I  can 
not  answer  them.  To  my  mind  they  are  unanswerable  in  any 
useful  way.  I  confess  that  they  depress  me.  They  leave  upon 
me  the  sad  impression  that  in  our  graduate  schools  generally, 
it  is  only  the  tag  and  weary  ends  of  a  scholar's  life  which  are 
given  to  learning;  that  research  is  only  incidental  to  the  prime 
work  of  the  school  and  in  need  of  strong  encouragement  and 
support;  and  that  the  main  business  of  the  school  is  the  con- 
tinued education  of  college  graduates.  The  answer  I  should 
like  to  give  to  these  inquiries  is  not  an  enumeration  of  special 
research  funds  and  research  professorships,  not  an  unhappy 
classification  of  those  who  teach  and  those  who  inquire,  nor  a 
statement  of  how  many  hours  a  professor  teaches  and  how 
much  time  he  has  left  for  research,  but  simply  that  we  main- 
tain a  graduate  school  of  so  many  departments  which  are  just 
now  engaged  in  such  and  such  researches,  and  have,  during  the 
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past  five  years,  made  such  and  such  discoveries  and  publica- 
tions. I  do  not  like  to  answer  in  any  way  that  leaves  the 
impression  that  the  researches  of  a  professor  in  the  graduate 
school  do  not  have  the  most  intimate  relation  to  his  work  as  a 
teacher,  but  need  some  extraordinary  encouragement.  Yet 
that  impression  is  current  and  is  encouraged,  I  fear,  by  what 
we  are  getting  in  the  habit  of  calling  research  foundations — 
as  if  the  graduate  school  were  not  itself  a  research  foundation 
of  the  first  importance.  It  is  an  impression  which  we  should 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  dispel.  It  can  work  very  great 
mischief. 

Probably,  however,  these  inquiries  would  not  be  made  if  the 
answer  to  them  were  generally  such  as  I  have  indicated  I 
should  like  mine  to  be.  There  is  little  doubt  that  our  graduate 
schools  are  too  much  given  to  teaching  and  too  little  given  to 
learning.  But  I  see  no  good  reason  why  they  should  so  con- 
tinue And  so  I  come  to  speak  of  our  own  practices.  An 
examination  of  our  dissertations  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  will  show  that  some  of  them  have  been  inspired 
by  researches  which  have  been  actively  in  progress  by  mem- 
bers of  a  department  for  a  period  of  years.  They  are,  in  fact, 
contributions  by  the  student  to  those  researches.  Others 
represent  either  the  individual  interests  of  the  students  or 
subjects  suggested  to  them  in  the  absence  of  such  interest  and 
on  which  no  member  of  the  department  is  actively  engaged. 
The  latter  class  is  much  the  larger  and  is,  as  a  rule,  of  inferior 
excellence.  The  essays  of  our  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  represent  a  diversity  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
imagination.  Now  these  facts  seem  to  me  to  be  significant  in 
the  present  connection.  Our  major  tendency  is  to  allow  stu- 
dents to  select  their  own  subjects  for  research — with  our 
approval,  no  doubt — and  then  give  them  whatever  depart- 
mental aid  we  can,  no  matter  what  the  cost  may  be  to  the 
researches  of  the  professors  themselves.  Is  it  unfair  to  ask: 
Why  should  I,  who  know  nothing  about  the  philosophy  of 
India,  be  under  any  obligation  to  read  it  up  in  order  to  super- 
vise a  dissertation  in  the  subject  and  so  give  up  the  study  of 
European  philosophy  in  which  I  am  absorbed?    Why  should 
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not  the  student  either  work  with  me  or  by  himself?  That  is  a 
fair  question  which  deserves  very  deHberate  consideration. 
I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  many  a  promising  scholar 
ruined  by  the  devotion  he  has  wasted  on  the  researches  of  his 
students  in  which  he  had  only  a  vicarious  interest,  while  his 
own  studies  were  postponed  to  the  next  vacation.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  only  fair,  but  vital. 

Now  what  I  would  propose  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues  is  this,  first  the  abandonment  of  all  specialized 
courses  which  do  not  represent  the  individual  researches 
which  the  professors  offering  them  are  actively  undertaking 
with  a  view  to  publication;  secondly,  such  an  organization  of 
the  work  of  candidates  for  degrees  that  both  the  doctor's 
dissertation  and  the  master's  essay  will  normally  contribute 
to  the  researches  of  the  professors  in  charge  of  them;  thirdly, 
the  encouragement  of  younger  officers  in  the  department  to 
offer  courses  of  the  kind  described  and  to  associate  with  them 
students  who  may  assist  them  in  their  studies;  and  fourthly, 
the  direction  of  the  researches  of  the  department  along  lines 
of  immediate  and  pressing  interest  so  far  as  this  is  compatible 
with  individual  gifts  and  ambitions.  In  short,  I  would  propose 
that  research  be  conducted,  not  on  the  principle  that  it  is  the 
business  of  professors  to  assist  the  researches  of  the  students, 
but  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  students  to  assist  the  re- 
searches of  the  professors. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discourage  originality  by  such  a 
proposal  because  I  know  that  real  originality  can  not  be  easily 
discouraged  and  also  that  it  is  very  readily  encouraged  in  an 
association  like  ours.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  trying  to  organize 
originality.  The  graduate  student  who  has  a  sense  for  fertile 
problems  and  the  ability  to  pursue  them  with  originality  is 
so  rare  a  creature  that  it  is  unwise  to  build  up  an  organization 
in  terms  of  him.  Every  professor  knows  that  the  selection  of 
a  topic  for  a  dissertation  or  an  essay  is  one  of  the  perplexing 
anxieties  of  the  average  student's  life.  It  is  usually  put  off 
as  long  as  possible.  Yet  the  average  student  has  capacity 
and  intelligence  which  may  be  employed  profitably  for  himself 
and  for  the  promotion  of  sound  scholarship,  provided  that  he 
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is  placed  in  a  position  where  he  can  intimately  appreciate 
what  sound  scholarship  is  and  how  it  is  promoted.  He  then 
loses  the  sense  of  being  a  pupil  who  is  undergoing  a  preparation 
for  something,  and  gains  the  finer  sense  of  being  a  co-worker 
in  a  project  much  greater  than  himself. 

What  I  have  said  has  been  in  the  interest  of  that  conception 
of  the  graduate  school  which  I  have  outlined.  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  the  university  is  a  far  better  place  for  research 
than  any  foundation  set  up  for  the  purpose  exclusively.  New 
students  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  seeking  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  their  worth  and  bringing  ever  fresh  enthusiasm, 
keep  the  enterprise  of  learning  continually  invigorated  with 
new  stores  of  energy.  Without  them  there  is  always  the  danger 
that  research  will  become  a  cult  which  languishes  as  its  high 
priests  disappear.  But  if  the  graduate  school  is  really  to  be  a 
society  of  scholars,  it  must  teach  its  students,  not  the  lessons 
of  the  text  book  nor  of  the  class  room,  but  the  far  more  im- 
portant lesson  that  genuine  scholarship  is  to  be  attained 
through  active  cooperation  in  the  work  of  those  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  promoting  it. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge, 

Dean 


June  JO,  IQ2I 


SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 92 1 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  Director  of  the  School  of  Architecture  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  ending 
June  30,  1921. 

The  registration  in  the  School  during  the  year  1920-1921 
was  as  follows:  (In  connection  with  registration  figures  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  special  or  non-matriculated 
students  now  appear  in  the  Extension  list  and  that  there  is 
offered  in  University  Extension  a  course  leading  to  the  Cer- 
tificate of  Proficiency  in  Architecture). 

WiMer  Spring 

Day  School  (Degree) 55  67 

Day  School  (Old  Certificate) 5  5 

Combined  Course  (College  and  Architecture) 12  16 

Master  of  Science  in  Architecture 3  i 

University  Extension,  single  registrations 225  205 

(Approximately  40  of  the  Extension  students  are  work-   

ing  for  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency) 300  294 

The  total  number  of  graduates  of  the  School  at  Commence- 
ment was  as  follows: 

Bachelor  of  Architecture       9 

Certificate  (old) 4 

Master  of  Science  in  Architecture 2 

15 

The  following  fellowships  and  medals  were  awarded  at  the 
close  of  the  year: 
Schermerhorn  Fellowship Y.  P.  Kasin 

There  were  15  competitors,  S.  Y.  Ohta  was  placed 

second,  D.  R.  Everson,  third  and  N.  B.  Hanes, 

fourth. 
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American  Institute  0/  Architects  Medal       ....       D.  R.  Everson 
Alumni  Medal G.  W.  Trofast-Gillette 

The  record  in  Architectural  Design  was  as  follows: 

Submitted  Passed  Commended 
School 

Major  problems 184  115                55 

Minor  problems 86  26                  8 

University  Extension 

Major  problems 94  56  10 

Minor  problems .32  9  6 

The  final  report  blanks  contain  records  as  follows: 

School     University  Extension 

Students  with  passing  grades 260  1 57 

Failures 36  116 

Debarred  from  examination 4  4 

Absent  from  examination 9  5 

Students  with  H's  (Attendance  only)     ...  —  14 

The  following  lectures  were  given  on  Tuesday  afternoons 
during  the  year. 

Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  architect — Advice  to  Young  Architects  on   Building 

up  a  Practice. 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Kohn,  architect — Getting  Along  with  the  Contractor. 
Mr.  B.  L.  Fenner,  architect — Professional  Etiquette. 
Mr.  Grant  C.  LaFarge,  architect — (No  special  title). 
Mr.    H.    Van    Buren    Magonigle,    architect — The    Young    Practitioner: 

His  Relation  with  his  World. 
Mr.  D.  E.  Waid,  architect — (No  special  title). 
Mr.  Frederick  L.  Ackerman,  architect — The  Duty  of  an  Architect  as 

an  American  Citizen. 

On  Washington's  Birthday  a  reception  and  tea  was 
given  by  the  School  to  the  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

An  exhibition  of  interesting  buildings  constructed  by  the 
Alumni  was  installed  in  the  Avery  Library  the  week  of  Com- 
mencement, and  examples  of  the  School  work  were  ar- 
ranged on  the  walls  of  the  corridors  and  in  the  exhibition 
room. 
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At  present  there  are  two  fellows  abroad — ^John  L.  Baker, 
1 9 19  Fellow,  and  Samuel  Oxhandler,  1920  Fellow — ^who 
have  worked  through  England  and  France  and 
P  ..  , .  are  accepted  as  visiting  students  in  residence  in 
the  American  Academy  in  Rome  for  the  coming 
winter  session.  The  1921  Fellow,  Y.  P.  Kasin,  plans  to  go  to 
England,  France  and  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  1921. 

The  American   Students   Reconstruction   Unit,   organized 
to   assist   French    Government   architects   in   reconstruction 
work  in  the  Devastated  district  has  in  its 
American  Students      j-anks  five    (5)   men  from   Columbia  who 
Reconstruction  ^•  ^1  •  1       ^ 

^j  .  are    spendmg    the    summer    m    volunteer 

work  for  France.  A  personal  inspection  in 
the  field  and  conference  with  their  preceptors  coavinces  me 
that  they  are  doing  real  and  effective  service. 

It  appears  that  the  Columbia  method  of  training  men  to  per- 
sonally work  out  problems  on  their  own  initiative,  with  guidance 
by  critics  limited  to  corrective  suggestions,  develops  the  ability 
to  design  and  carry  out  projects  with  confidence  and  intelligence. 
This  is  evident  in  the  excellent  work  they  have  done  in 
France. 

Previous  annual  reports  describe  the  ideals  and  work  of 

the  School  as  developed  from  time  to  time  in  the  light  of 

^     .    ,  experience    and    experiment.     As    the    study    of 

Lurnculum  *^  ^    ^  .  .    -^ 

methods  of  teachmg  and  subjects  taught  is  con- 
tinuous, it  is  proper  to  record  here  the  advancement  made 
this  year.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  effort  of  the  teaching 
bo3y  in  the  School  of  Architecture  to  follow  the  best  mode'rn 
movement  of  thought  as  expressed  by  the  leaders  in  the  pro- 
fession of  architecture,  keeping  to  high  scholarship  and  aca- 
demic standards,  but  stimulating  creative  work  as  the  ultimate 
goal. 

Design  representing  the  hjghest  expression  of  the  School's 
ideals  and  its  contribution  to  modern  culture  and  progress, 

T^    .        the  work  it  does  should  be  based  on  the  soundest 
Design  .  .     .  .  11- 

and  simplest  principles,  as  established  by  the  archi- 
tecture of  all  ages,  but  it  must  be,  in  essence,  distinctly  of 
today,  governed  by  the  requirements  of  present  day  life  and 
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ideas.  It  is  our  ambition  to  teach  the  technique  of  design, 
to  train  our  students  to  study  and  decide  on  the  solution  of 
new  problems,  each  for  himself,  and  to  have  the  solution 
adjudged  by  a  jury  of  practicing  architects  who  are  always 
in  touch  with  the  public  views  and  feelings  regarding  archi- 
tecture. 

We  have  had  great  encouragement  from  the  eminent  prac- 
titioners who   have   studied   the  work  done      «    ,.^    ^  ,  . 

Architects  Jury 

in    the   School  and  assisted    us  as  jurymen. 

Our  critics  are  free  to  give  their  counsel  and  advice  to  all 
students  above  elementary  design,  however  much  they  may 
diverge  from  the  instructor  in  direct  charge  of  a  particular 
problem,  and  the  student  must  for  himself  decide  what 
to  do  and  take  his  chances  in  the  judgment  if  he  chooses 
to  profit  by  various  counsels.  We  find  this  method  strengthen- 
ing to  the  spirit,  and  stimulating  to  the  imagination  of  the 
students. 

Our  point  of  view  is  that  construction  really  governs  design 
in  its  broadest  sense.  Materials  and  methods  of  today  differ 
from  those  of  the  past.  We  do  not  build  a  struc-  p  j^  ^j.  ^^^^ 
ture  from  raw  material  on  the  site,  as  was  done 
when  architecture  was  created.  We  now  assemble  in  great 
haste  materials  prepared  in  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  and 
brought  to  the  spot  on  vehicles  propelled  by  explosive  engines; 
and  electric  derricks  seize  the  stone  or  steel  and  quickly  put 
it  into  place  in  the  walls.  This  method  requires  such  great 
technical  skill  in  drawings  and  multiplicity  and  accuracy  of 
detail  that  the  spirit  of  architecture  loses  strength  in  favor 
of  mechanical  efficiency  unless  we  teach  the  basic  principles 
of  construction  as  the  ancients  knew  them.  They  so  expressed 
the  function  of  each  major  element  of  construction  that  every 
beholder  felt  its  significance  as  a  part  of  the  aesthetic  unity 
and  form.  This  we  teach  at  Columbia.  The  beginners  learn  to 
think  of  architecture  in  terms  of  structural  functions,  and  to 
think  of  construction  in  terms  of  architecture.  This  attitude 
of  mind  should,  we  believe,  lead  naturally  to  sound  ideas  in 
design. 

Modeling  is  taught  as  a  creative  art  in  contra-distinction 
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to  the  accepted  idea  that  it  should  be  an  imitative  art.    In 

1920-192 1    the    class    in    modeling   designed   a  monumental 

,,   ,  ,.  tablet   and  constructed  it  in  the   round,  modeled 

Modeling 

all  the  ornament  and  ran  the  mouldings  full  size 
in  clay.  It  was  an  object  of  beauty,  and  proved  the  value 
of  this  course  of  instruction. 

The  courses  in  history  continue  to  hold  the  usual  high 
standard  in  attainment  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Hamlin. 

Drawing  seems  to  advance  in  quality  of  work  each  year, 
but  the  realization  is  far  from  the  ideal  we  have  before  us. 

„       .        Architects  have  so  much  other  work  of  a  measurable 

Drawing 

kind  to  do  that  they  have  not  enough  time  to  learn 

aesthetic  expression  of  freehand  drawing  as  we  would  like 

them  to  know  it.    As  compared  with  architectural  schools 

in  general,  however,  our  students  draw  unusually  well. 

There  is  a  constant  demand  for  a  course  in  Decoration  of 

the  same  standard  of  attainment  as  the  course  in  Architecture. 

„  .         The  basic  studies  for  such  a  course  could  be  taught 

Decoration       .  .  .  .  ,        ,  r     a      1  •  r 

m    conjunction    with    those   or    Architecture    tor 

the  first  two  years,  but  for  the  rest  of  such  a  course  a  vast 
collection  of  art  objects  would  be  required,  so  arranged  that 
students  could  work  in  the  exhibition  rooms.  This  material 
equipment  we  cannot  hope  for  at  present.  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  has  excellent  collections  and  gives  us  such 
facilities  as  a  public  museum  can.  The  course  in  Decorative 
Arts  and  Interiors  is  given  in  part  at  the  Museum  where  the 
excellent  examples  of  historic  styles  are  studied. 

The  critics  in  design  represent  in  their  ideals  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts,  the  best  American  schools,  the  American  Academy 
„  „  in  Rome  and  the  most  eminent  practitioners.  It  is 
thus  apparent  that  our  scheme  of  training  should  give 
the  broadest  possible  outlook  on  architectural  design.  Mr. 
Edgar  I .  Williams,  a  former  professor  of  design  in  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy 
in  Rome,  assisted  in  the  teaching  of  design  during  the  Spring 
Session.  It  was  found  impossible  to  rearrange  the  appoint- 
ments so  that  he  could  be  added  to  the  Staff  in  the  regular 
way,  but  funds  were  contributed  to  pay  his  stipend  by  a  friend 
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of  the  University,  and  he  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  School 
to  the  benefit  of  the  students.  Representing  the  ideals  of 
the  American  Academy  in  Rome  he  brought  great  vitality 
and  freshness  of  spirit  into  the  School. 

Some  printed  expression  of  the  School's  work  is  desirable. 
All  other  schools  of  architecture  have   publications  setting 
forth  the  work  of  the  year  which  readily  lends 
itself  to  illustration.    A  provision  for  the  estab-      Publication 
blishment  of  such  a  publication  is  recommended. 

The   visiting   committee    of   architects    and   other    artists 

appointed  by  the  various  artistic  societies  to  look  over  the 

work  of  the  School  and  make  suggestions     .,.  .  .      ,~ 

°°  V  isiting  Lommittee 

for    improvements    performs    a    valuable 

service  and  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  University. 

The  number  of  candidates  for  the  Master's  Degree  increases 

as  time  goes  on.    This  reflects  the  conviction  of  the  student 

body  that  more  training  than   that  required 

for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture  is  ^\    ,    ^ 

°  .  .  students 

desirable  and   profitable.     This   expression   of 

esteem  stimulates  the  Staff  of  the  School  to  an  ever-increasing 

effort  to  maintain  the  highest  standard  of  art  and  scholarship. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  A,  Boring, 

June  JO,  IQ2I  Director 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I92I 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the 
School  of  Journalism. 

The    registration    at    the    beginning    of    the 


nstration 


academic  year  1920-21  was  as  follows; 


I920-I92I 

Matriculated 

Non-Matriculated 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

First  Professional  Year 
Second  Professional  Year 
Totals 

43 
39 

82 

35 
16 

51 

0 
2 

2 

0 
0 
0 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Winter  Session  there  were  the  follow- 
ing additional  registrations:  one  graduate  student,  First 
Professional  Year  one,  Second  Professional  Year  one,  non- 
matriculant  one,  all  men.  The  transfers  to  other  parts  of  the 
University  and  withdrawals  during  the  year  included  3  men 
and  4  women,  all  in  the  First  Professional  Year.  This  left  a 
net  total  of  students  in  the  School  at  the  end  of  the  University 
year  of  83  men  and  46  women,  matriculated,  3  men,  non- 
matriculated.  Of  the  Second  Professional  Year  students, 
fifty- two  (37  men  and  15  women)  graduated  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

These  figures  show  a  substantial  increase  on  the  previous 
record  of  the  School.  In  1919-20  there  were  115  students 
registered,  and  of  the  43  Second  Year  students  35  (18  men  and 
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17  women)  graduated  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  19 18-19  there 
were  65  students  registered,  and  of  the  22  in  the  Second  Year, 
20  graduated,  9  women  and  11  men.  In  191 7-18  there  were 
76  students  registered,  and  of  the  26  Second  Year  students, 
19  graduated,  11  women  and  8  men.  In  1916-17  there  were 
63  students  registered  in  the  two  years,  and  of  the  31  in  the 
Second  Professional  Year,  26  graduated,  21  men  and  5  women. 
These  were  War  years,  and  that  fact  had  its  influence  both  on 
the  number  of  students  and  the  number  of  graduates,  but  the 
following  figures  show  that  in  both  respects  this  year  marks 
the  highest  record  of  the  School  since  its  foundation : 


Second  Year 
Students 

Graduates 

Men 

Women 

Total 

I9I2-I9I3 

14 

9 

0 

9 

1913-1914 

28 

13 

2 

15 

I9I4-I9I5 

22 

22 

0 

22 

I9I5-I9I6 

25 

18 

6 

24 

I9I6-I9I7 

31 

21 

5 

26 

I9I7-I9I8 

26 

8 

II 

19 

I9I8-I9I9 

22 

II 

9 

20 

I9I9-I920 

43 

18 

17 

35 

1 920-192 1 

56 

37 

15 

52 

Not  only  was  the  graduating  class  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  School,  but  the  number  entering  the  First  Professional 
Year  was  larger  than  ever  before.  In  1912-13,  the  number  was 
16;  in  1913-14,  16; in  1914-15,  41; in  1915-16,  36; in  1916-17, 
32;  in  1917-18,  50; in  1918-19,  40; in  1919-20,  71; in  1920-21, 

78.  ^ 

The  First  Professional  Year  in  1920-21  included  43  men  and 
35  women  as  against  50  men  and  29  women  of  the  previous 
year.  Of  these  19  men  entered  from  Columbia  College,  7 
women  from  Barnard  College,  3  women  from  University 
Extension,  in  all  29  from  within  the  University;  the  remaining 
49  had  received  their  collegiate  training  in  various  institutions, 
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scattered  all  over  the  country,  including  the  University  of 
Alabama;  Beaver  College;  University  of  California;  Chicago 
University;  University  of  Cincinnati;  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York;  University  of  Colorado;  Cornell  University  (2); 
De  Pauw  University;  Drury  College;  College  of  Emporia; 
Eton  College,  North  Carolina;  Florida  State  College;  Fordham 
University;  George  Washington  University;  Hamilton  College; 
Hunter  College  (2);  University  of  Illinois;  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  University  of  London;  University  of  Michigan; 
Middlebury  College;  Mississippi  College;  University  of  Mon- 
tana; Mount  Holyoke  College;  University  of  North  Carolina; 
N.  C.  College  for  Women;  Northwestern  University;  Ohio 
State  University;  Pennsylvania  Normal  (Indiana);  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  Smith  College;  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia ;  University  of  Texas  (2) ;  Trinity  College ;  Tufts  College ; 
Union  College;  United  States  Military  Academy;  Wellesley 
College;  Wofford  College;  College  of  Wooster;  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  Manila;  University  of  Manitoba  (2). 

Of  the  135  students  registered  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
41  reported  their  home  residence  as  in  New  York  City,  and  8 
in  other  parts  of  New  York  State.  The  remaining  86  came 
from  the  following  parts : 

Alabama  (2);  Alaska;  Arizona;  California;  Colorado;  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  Connecticut;  Florida  (2);  Georgia  (2); 
Idaho;  Illinois  (6);  Indiana;  Iowa  (2);  Kansas  (2);  Kentucky; 
Maryland  (2);  Massachusetts  (6);  Michigan;  Minnesota; 
Mississippi  (3);  Missouri  (3);  Montana;  Nebraska;  New 
Hampshire ;  New  Jersey  (7) ;  North  Carolina  (5) ;  Ohio  (4) ; 
Pennsylvania  (10);  South  Carolina;  Texas  (4);  Virginia  (3); 
Wisconsin  (2) ;  Bahama  Islands ;  Phillipine  Islands  (2) ;  Canada 
(2) ;  England. 

It  is  evident  that  the  School  continues  to  attract  students 
from  the  country  as  a  whole  and  not  merely  from  New  York 
City  or  New  York  State,  and  that  it  has  some  reputation 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  United  States. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  the  School  was  larger  in 
1920-21  than  in  1919-20,  but  the  increase  was  not  so  great  as 
ta  call  for  any  new  appointments  to  the  teaching  staff.    The 
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arrangements  made  in  advance  to  provide  for  the  instruction 
of   a   slightly   increased   number   of   students   proved    to  be 
adequate,  with  some  adjustments  in  the  class-work 
of   the    ofificers  of   the   School  already  appointed.         ^  ^g^  a 

With  some  external  assistance,  the  School  staff 
met  the  strain  caused  by  the  unexpected  retirement  at  midyear 
of  Dr.  E.  E.  Slosson,  on  his  appointment  to  an  important  jour- 
nalistic position  at  Washington  as  editor-in-chief  of  Science 
Service.  Dr.  Slosson's  connection  with  the  School  dated  from 
its  foundation,  and  his  teaching  had  always  had  a  quality 
peculiarly  its  own.  Among  the  first-year  courses  projected  as 
part  of  the  four-year  curriculum  when  the  School  was  originally 
organized  was  one  in  the  principles  and  results  of  modern 
science,  of  which  the  first  part  (chemistry  and  physics)  was 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Slosson,  and  the  second  (biology)  by 
Professor  Crampton.  The  course  undoubtedly  offered  a 
difficult  problem  of  instruction,  but  it  was  successfully  organ- 
ized and  maintained,  and  similar  courses  have  since  been 
established  in  many  other  colleges  and  universities.  When  the 
School  curriculum  was  re-organized  by  the  assignment  of  the 
first  two  years  of  work  to  Columbia  and  other  colleges,  this 
course  was  continued  in  Extension,  but  as  there  was  a  strong 
wish  that  Dr.  Slosson  should  retain  a  direct  connection  with 
the  School,  he  was  induced  to  undertake  a  new  course  entitled 
"The  Modern  World,"  dealing  mainly  with  commercial  re- 
sources and  industrial  organization  in  connection  with  modern 
scientific  discovery.  This  course,  which  has  proved  a  valuable 
and  attractive  feature  of  the  professional  curriculum,  will  be 
conducted  in  the  future  by  Professor  Clare  M.  Howard  and 
Mr.  Alan  H.  Temple,  who  has  been  made  an  Associate  in 
Journalism  in  succession  to  Dr.  Slosson,  by  whom  he  was 
trained  and  to  whom  he  has  been  serving  as  Assistant.  There 
is  every  hope  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  course  will  be  main- 
tained on  the  lines  Dr.  Slosson  established,  but  students  and 
staff  will  alike  miss  the  stimulus  of  his  intellectual  energy  and 
inspiring  companionship. 

Journalism  differs  from  most  of  the  subjects  of  University 
study  in  that  it  has  not  had  time  to  develop  its  own  technique 
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of  teaching.   Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  makes  it  a  reproach  against  the 

teachers  in  the  English  universities  that  most  of  them  are 

"menagerie-bred,"  i.  e.,  that  they  pass  immediately 

,    ^       .         from  studying  in  the  University  to  teaching  in  it, 
Instruction  .'      o  ^  j  e> 

Without  any  experience  of  the  outside  world. 
Professors  of  Journalism  are  in  exactly  the  opposite  predica- 
ment; every  one  of  them  has  learned  what  he  is  teaching  in  a 
newspaper  office,  and  many  of  them  come  to  the  task  of 
teaching  journalism  without  any  experience  of  teaching  any- 
thing else.  They  are  profoundly  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of 
devising  methods  of  instruction  in  a  new  subject  and  are 
working  their  way,  gradually  and  in  a  spirit  of  humility,  to  the 
elaboration  of  an  established  technique.  Professor  Pitkin  has 
made  during  the  past  year  some  interesting  experiments  in  the 
teaching  of  feature  writing,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Eaton,  who  has 
proved  an  admirably  stimulating  teacher,  has  divided  his 
course  on  criticism  into  two  sections,  one  dealing  mainly  with 
literary  and  the  other  with  dramatic  criticism.  Through  the 
generosity  of  an  alumnus,  Mr.  Max  GefTen,  the  graduating 
class  had  the  advantage  of  preparing,  under  the  able  guidance 
of  Professor  Cooper,  an  experimental  issue  of  a  New  York 
daily  for  publication,  and  seeing  their  work  in  print.  The 
Trustees  have  provided  the  means  for  continuing  this  im- 
portant feature  of  practical  training  next  year. 

The  problem  of  making  journalistic  training  practical  enough 
in  a  great  centre  like  New  York  City  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  is 
obviously  impossible  for  the  students  and  staff  of  the  School 
to  get  out  a  daily  paper  which  could  for  a  moment  challenge 
comparison  with  the  great  New  York  papers,  and  anything 
short  of  this  in  the  way  of  a  regular  effort  would  be  unsatis- 
factory. The  School  has  from  the  beginning  used  the  un- 
rivalled journalistic  resources  of  New  York  City  for  laboratory 
work,  and  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  Associated  Press,  the 
United  Press,  and  the  New  York  Times  for  the  continuous  and 
gratuitous  supply  of  their  news  services  for  practice  work  by 
students  of  the  Second  Professional  Year.  An  effort  has  been 
made  to  give  the  most  capable  students  of  the  Second  Pro- 
fessional Year  training  of  the  most  practical  character  during 
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their  last  Session  of  School  work  by  securing  for  them  part 

time  engagements  on  leading  New  York  papers.  Arrangements 

of  this  character  were  made  with  the  New  York  Times,  the 

World,  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 

and  in  every  case  the  experiment  proved  so  satisfactory  that 

the  temporary  position  became  a  permanent  one  when  the 

student  completed  his  professional  training  in  the  School. 

This  plan  of  combining  practical  work  with  school  courses  is 

probably  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  that  can  be  devised 

in  the  circumstances  of  this  School,  and  although  it  involves 

some  minor  difficulties  of  adjustment  and  supervision,   its 

success  in  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  tried  is  sufficiently 

striking  to  warrant  its  continuance  and  extension  in  the  future, 

so  far  as  opportunities  offer  themselves. 

With   the    unsurpassed    general    educational    resources    of 

Columbia  University  it  is  easy  to  provide  opportunities  for 

the  fundamental  background  of  knowledge  which 

is  no  less  important  than  technical  training  for  the       ^       ... 

.  1  ravelling 

Student's   ultimate   success   and   usefulness,   and  Scholars 

those  students  of  the  School  who  are  able  to  add 
to  this  cultural  education  a  year  of  foreign  travel  are  peculiarly 
fortunate.  In  the  summer  of  1920  the  first  Pulitzer  travelling 
scholars  to  cross  the  Atlantic  began  their  year  of  tenure  in 
Europe.  Miss  Katherine  MacMahon  resided  at  Bedford 
College,  London,  which  she  found  a  convenient  center  for 
travel  and  for  making  connections  in  the  journalistic  and  liter- 
ary world;  she  published  a  number  of  articles  in  English  and 
American  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  is  returning  to 
become  Instructor  in  Journalism  in  Mount  Holyoke  College. 
Clyde  A.  Beals  and  Gordon  Wasson  both  travelled  extensively 
on  the  Continent  and  sent  over  a  number  of  special  dispatches 
to  New  York  newspapers.  Mr.  Beals  is  remaining  in  London 
as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  United  Press,  and  Mr.  Wasson 
is  likely  to  do  something  of  the  same  kind.  All  speak  enthu- 
siastically in  their  reports  of  the  benefits  they  have  derived 
from  their  stay  in  Europe,  and  the  words  of  one  of  them  would 
no  doubt  be  true  for  all ;  he  writes  to  the  Director :  "I  cannot 
say  too  much  for  the  Scholarship.  It  is  strenuously  stimulating. 
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It  has  widely  increased  my  desire  to  know  more;  and  it  has 
made  me  more  eager  than  ever  to  be  an  accurate  and  thought- 
ful journalist." 

While  the  year  has  been  one  of  steady  and  harmonious 
development  within  the  School,  in  the  greater  world  outside 
there  has  been  a  very  lively  discussion  as  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  journalist  to  the  public  and  the  way  in  which  his  im- 
portant functions  are  discharged  under  the  existing  system  of 
capitalistic  organization.  Much  of  the  hostile  criticism  has 
been  inaccurate  and  ill-informed,  and  some  of  it  maliciously 
unscrupulous;  but  there  has  been  developed  a  widely  felt  and 
justifiable  conviction  that  under  the  present  condition  of  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  of  public  affairs  through  the 
popular  press,  the  training  of  the  journalist  becomes  enor- 
mously important  to  democratic  government.  In  a  thoughtful 
article  by  Mr.  Curtice  N.  Hitchcock  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  published  in  the  April  number  of  the  Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  the  observation  is  made  that  "the  task  of 
reporting  and  editing  the  news  is  a  complex  and  highly  organ- 
ized business,  demanding,  if  it  is  to  be  well  done,  not  only 
intelligence  and  intuition,  but  a  highly  technical  training  and 
an  enormously  wide  background  of  knowledge."  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock goes  on  to  say:  "Granted  an  adequate  standard  of  pro- 
fessional journalism — a  body  of  highly  trained  men  com- 
petent to  weigh  news  in  terms  of  social  significance  and  to 
present  it  adequately — the  problem  of  control  becomes  one  of 
turning  the  control  over  to  them."  As  to  the  latter  statement 
there  may  be  differences  of  opinion,  but  there  can  be  none  as 
to  the  importance  of  sound  training  for  those  who  are  to  select 
and  prepare  for  publication  the  information  on  which  the 
great  mass  of  public  opinion  rests,  and  upon  which  decisions  of 
enormous  national  and  international  moment  are  taken.  The 
late  Joseph  Pulitzer  showed  remarkable  foresight  in  realizing 
the  need  of  sound  journalistic  training,  now  universally 
acknowledged,  at  a  time  when  Schools  of  Journalism  had 
hardly  reached  the  experimental  stage,  and  the  action  of 
Columbia  University  in  giving  scope  and  opportunity  for 
making  his  munificence  effective  has  been  justified  by  the 
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subsequent  development  of  public  opinion.  The  staff  and 
students  of  the  School  may  claim,  with  due  modesty,  that 
they  are  doing  what  in  them  lies  to  realize  the  high  expecta- 
tions with  which  the  School  was  founded. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  W.  Cunliffe, 

Director 

June  JO,  ig2i 


BARNARD  COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   1 92 1 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

In  the  absence  of  Dean  Gildersleeve  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  on  the  progress  and  condition  of 
Barnard  College  during  the  academic  year  1920-1921. 

The  enrollment  in  our  four  regular  classes  has  been  as 
follows : 

1919-1920  1920-192 I 

Seniors 87  103 

Juniors 190  187 

Sophomores 193  .               174 

Freshmen 224  222 

694  686 

In  addition  to  these  regular  students,  we  have  also  had  40 
matriculated  special  students,  as  compared  with  39  last  year, 
.        .  and  22  non-matriculated  specials,  the  same  num- 

ber as  a  year  ago.  The  total  number  of  registra- 
tions has  thus  been  748,  a  decrease  of  7  over  the  figures  of  the 
preceding  year. 

The  analysis  of  the  residence  of  students  shows  that  nearly 
every  state  in  the  Union  is  represented  in  Barnard  College, 

and  that  eight  foreign  students  have  studied 
Distribution  .,  ,      •        ,,  t^,  r  , 

P  ,.    ..       with  US  durmg  the  year.    1  hese  figures  present 

a  very  interesting  contrast  to  those  of  about 

ten  years  ago,  when  nine-tenths  of  our  students  came  from 

New  York  City.    To-day  only  about  one-half  of  our  students 

are  from  the  city  limits. 
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There  were  given  at  Commencement  this  year  170  degrees. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  eight  of  these  were  Bachelor      ^ 

.   -,   .  Degrees 

of  Arts  and  tsvo  Bachelor  of  Science. 

A  few  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Faculty  during  the 

year.    Professor  Shotwell  and  Professor  Hubbard  have  been 

absent  on  leave  for  the  entire  year,  Professor  Cramp- 

'  h  'iCLlIt \' 

ton  and  Professor  Montague  during  the  first  term, 
and  Professor  Holling^vorth  during  the  second  term.  During 
the  absence  of  Dr.  Adam,  who  has  successfully  giv^en  courses 
in  the  Department  of  Religion,  the  position  has  been  occupied 
by  the  Reverend  Ralph  B.  Pomeroy  of  the  General  Theological 
Seminary.  About  the  first  of  March  Dean  Gildersleeve  sailed 
to  Europe  for  a  short  vacation  after  ten  years  of  unremitting 
and  highly  successful  work  for  Barnard  College.  She  will 
resume  her  duties  at  the  opening  of  the  Winter  Session. 

The  visit  of  Professor  Caroline  F.  E.  Spurgeon  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  announced  in  the  report  of  Dean  Gilder- 
sleeve a  year  ago,  took  place  during  the  Winter  Session  and 
had  marked  success.  Miss  Spurgeon  offered  two  courses  in 
English  literature  for  Barnard  undergraduates  and  a  graduate 
course  at  Columbia,  besides  giving  lectures  and  talks  elsewhere 
in  the  city  and  at  other  colleges.  Her  courses  in  Barnard  Col- 
lege were  largely  attended,  and  resulted  in  a  quickening  of  the 
interest  of  Barnard  students  in  English  literature.  One  of  the 
great  services  that  Miss  Spurgeon  performed  for  Barnard 
College  students  was  in  stimulating  them  to  work  more  inde- 
pendently than  they  had  perhaps  been  accustomed  to  under 
the  American  tradition.  In  her  contact  with  members  of  the 
faculty  she  was  equally  interesting  and  stimulating. 

The  College  records  with  deep  sorrow  the  death  on  October 
II,  1920,  of  Dr.  Luther  Herbert  Alexander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Romance  Languages.  Dr.  Alexander  was  on  leave 
of  absence  as  a  result  of  overwork  during  the  previous  year. 
His  death  deprived  the  College  of  one  of  its  ablest  and  most 
devoted  instructors.  He  had  served  for  many  years  with 
unvarying  success,  and  had  endeared  himself  to  students  and 
colleagues  alike. 

Certain  changes  in  the  personnel  of   the  College  go  into 
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effect  next  year.  In  the  absence  of  Professor  Hutchinson,  work 
in  economics  formerly  given  by  her  will  be  given  by  Professor 
Alzada  Comstock  of  Mount  Holyoke  College.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Melvin  M.  Knight  to  the  position  of  Assistant 
Professor  in  History  will  greatly  strengthen  that  depart- 
ment, and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Robert  Leigh  to  take  charge 
of  courses  in  government  will  give  Barnard  College  more 
instruction  than  it  has  yet  had  in  that  important  subject.  It 
is  a  special  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  the  promotion  of  Dr. 
Marie  Reimer  to  the  position  of  Professor  of  Chemistry.  Miss 
Reimer  is  a  graduate  of  Vassar  and  a  doctor  of  Bryn  Mawr, 
and  has  been  connected  with  Barnard  College  since  1904. 
She  has  successfully  occupied  the  positions  of  instructor, 
adjunct  professor,  and  associate  professor,  and  her  promotion 
to  the  full  rank  is  the  natural  and  deserved  outcome  of  her 
many  years  of  able  service  in  building  up  the  Department  of 
Chemistry. 

In  her  report  of  last  year  Dean  Gildersleeve  called  attention 

to  certain  important  matters  of  faculty  legislation  which  were 

in  prospect.  These  have  happily  come  to  fruition, 

acu  ty  ^^^  ^^^  gQ  important  as  indicating  the  present 

Legislation:  1^1,  ,  111, 

Transfers        tendency  01  Barnard  College  that  a  word  should 

be  said  about  them. 
By  faculty  vote  a  Committee  on  Transfers  was  established, 
the  duties  of  which  committee  are  to  examine  the  records  of 
students  wishing  to  enter  Barnard  from  other  institutions. 
Heretofore  Barnard  College  has  held  such  students  strictly 
to  Barnard  requirements,  and  has  oftentimes  required  students 
of  advanced  grade  to  make  good  certain  deficiencies  in  the 
Barnard  requirements  of  earlier  years.  The  result  was  that 
good  students  were  frequently  handicapped  by  being  obliged 
to  make  up  work  of  an  elementary  sort.  Under  the  new 
arrangement,  Barnard  College  accepts  from  the  leading 
women's  colleges  in  the  country  the  work  there  done  as  of 
substantial  equivalence  to  what  Barnard  might  have  required. 
Each  case  is  scrutinized  with  great  care  by  the  Committee  on 
Transfers,  and  the  candidate  is  admitted  to  Barnard  in  view 
of  the  work  which  she  has  done  elsewhere  both  in  preparation 
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for  college  and  at  college  itself;  and  if  circumstances  warrant 

she  is  permitted  to  take  such  courses  as  will  best  fit  her  for 

the  work  she  has  in  view  and  as  will  complete  her  education 

in  the  most  satisfactory  way.   The  new  arrangement  has  been 

in  operation  for  several  months,  and  it  promises  to  give  good 

students  from  other  institutions  a  much  better  opportunity 

than  was  heretofore  the  case. 

The  new  honors  course  is  being  put  into  operation  for  the 

first   time.    The  essence  of  this  course  is  something  of  an 

experiment  in  American  education  in  that  it  operates    „ 

^  ....  Honors 

a   group   and   prescribed   system   m   one   mstitution 

together  with  an  elective  system  under  departmental  control. 
The  theory^  is  that  the  majority  of  students  will  best  profit 
by  a  college  course  if  a  considerable  number  of  courses  is 
prescribed  and  if  there  is  some  concentration  in  one  subject. 
But  for  singularly  gifted  students  these  restrictions  may  be 
set  aside  and  such  students  may  be  allowed  considerably  more 
freedom.  This  honors  course  is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
whose  duty  it  is  to  select  from  promising  students  at  entrance 
or  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  those  of 
greatest  intellectual  independence  and  initiative,  and  after  a 
severe  examination  to  ofi'er  them  this  unusual  opportunity. 
Presumably  never  more  than  five  or  ten  per  cent,  of  the  stu- 
dents in  Barnard  College  would  be  eligible  for  this  privilege. 

After  much  discussion  in  the  Faculty  the  resolutions  of  the 
University  Council  establishing  the  status  of  University 
Undergraduates,  which  had  been  adopted  for 
men,  were  approved  for  women.  Under  this  UnJJ^rgraduates 
new  and  most  desirable  provision,  Barnard 
College  will  oversee  the  work  of  women  University  Under- 
graduates, will  advise  them  about  their  courses,  and,  if  these 
are  satisfactorily  completed,  will  recommend  them  to  the 
University  Council  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  The 
Barnard  committee  in  charge  of  this  important  provision 
consists  of  the  Dean,  as  chairman,  three  members  of  the 
Faculty  elected  by  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  and  the 
Director  of  University  Extension  and  the  Director  of  Uni- 
versity Admissions,  ex-officio.    Already  four  women  students 
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of  very  high  quahty  have  been  admitted  to  this  course.  They 
will  presumably  be  recommended  for  their  degree  in  June, 
1922. 

The  general  trend  of  this  legislation  has  been  toward  free- 
dom without  in  any  wise  lowering  standards.  On  the  con- 
trary, its  object  is  to  attract  to  Barnard  or  to  the  status  of 
University  Undergraduates  students  of  the  very  ablest  sort, 
whether  from  other  colleges  or  from  schools.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  years  this  legislation,  and  similar  provisions  which  will 
from  time  to  time  be  instituted,  should  tend  to  raise  the  quality 
of  Barnard  students  and  the  standard  of  its  scholarship.  It 
means  the  giving  to  Barnard  College  of  much  freer  access  to 
really  first-rate  material,  on  which,  as  on  the  best  instruction, 
the  success  of  the  College  depends.  In  this  connection,  as  one 
may  note  by  referring  to  the  figures  of  registration  given 
above,  it  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  Barnard  will  gradually 
attract  from  all  parts  of  the  world  students  of  the  ablest 
character,  and  that  it  will  become  cosmopolitan  in  type  while 
continuing  to  be  a  thoroughly  sound  college  for  students  who 
live  in  the  vicinity. 

The  report  of  the  Librarian  indicates  that  the  year  has  been 

very  successful.    The  total  number  of  readers  has  increased 

from  50,104  last  year  to  53,282,  and  the  circulation 
Library        r  r,  ^      1       1    •  1     •       • 

from  84,354  to  97,269,  both  mcreases  bemg  in  greater 

proportion  than  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  in 
Barnard  College.  In  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of  readers 
has  doubled,  and  the  circulation  has  practically  quadrupled, — 
a  most  gratifying  result,  which  speaks  highly  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Miss  Rockwell.  The  usefulness  of  the  Library  should 
be  much  increased  next  year  owing  to  the  unusually  generous 
provision  of  the  Trustees  for  books  and  to  the  putting  into 
operation  of  many  valuable  suggestions  made  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  Dean  Gildersleeve,  of  which  Professor  Van  Hook 
was  chairman.  This  will  result  in  a  new  co5peration  between 
the  Faculty  and  the  Library,  and  a  constant  increase  in  the 
usefulness  of  the  Library. 

Reports  from  Dr.  Alsop,  the  College  Physician,  and  from 
Professor  Wayman,  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Physical 
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Education,  show  that  the  health  of  the  students  has  been  in 

an  unusually  satisfactory  condition  during  the  past  year.    The 

College  Physician,  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  give  stu-        ,,    ,  , 
,'     ,         ■  ,      ,    •  I  1  Health 

dents  medical  assistance  and  advice,  reports  that  the 

examinations  of  students  show  very  encouraging  gains  in 
health  as  a  result  of  sound  routine  regarding  food  and  exercise. 
There  has  been  less  nervousness  and  fatigue  than  heretofore. 
This  observation  is  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Instruction,  which  has  noted  a  much  better  attend- 
ance at  recitations  and  lectures  than  in  previous  years.  While 
doubtless  in  part  due  to  the  unusually  mild  winter,  the  im- 
provement is  nevertheless  largely  the  result  of  the  very  careful 
supervision  given  by  the  College  Physician.  The  number  of 
"safety  first"  calls  at  her  office  has  increased  by  substantially 
50%.  The  comparatively  few  more  serious  illnesses  have 
been  taken  care  of  in  the  infirmary  and  in  the  Willard  Parker 
Hospital.  In  general  the  health  of  the  students  has  never  been 
better. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  Physical  Education,  Professor 
Wayman,  shows  that  more  students  than  ever  are  participating 
in  games  and  sports.    This  is  very  much  as  it 

should  be,  since  it  is  undesirable  that  the  athletic       ^-j      ^• 

Education 

activities  of  college  students  should  be  confined  to 
a  select  few.  Swimming,  basketball,  baseball,  tennis,  dancing, 
archery  and  other  sports  have  their  devotees  under  competent 
guidance;  and  the'  record,  considering  the  fact  that  so  many 
Barnard  students  commute,  is  an  admirable  one.  Compared 
with  g>'mnastic  work  in  other  women's  colleges,  the  system  at 
Barnard  is  uncommonly  liberal  in  that  it  allows  substitutes 
for  gymnasium  work  for  students  in  sound  physical  health. 
Gymnastics  are  usually  confined  chiefly  to  preparing  students 
for  the  freer  competition  of  games  and  also  to  correcting  mani- 
fest physical  deficiencies.  The  aim  of  the  Physical  Education 
Department,  like  that  of  the  College  Physician,  is  to  improve 
the  health  of  as  many  students  as  possible  and  increase  oppor- 
tunities to  inculcate  in  them  a  spirit  of  fair  play  and  sound 
sportsmanship.  In  many  individual  instances  the  improve- 
ment in  the  health  and  strength  of  students  has  been  notable. 
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Of  administrative  changes  at  Barnard  College  during  the 

year  closing  June  30  and  for  the  coming  year,  the  following 

^  „  are  the  most  important.    Owing  to  the  greatly 

Comptroller        .  .  ,.  .  ,  ,      1    1  r 

mcreasmg    expenditures    m    the    schedule    of 

buildings  and  grounds,   the  Trustees,  in   May,  decided   to 

create  a  new  ofhce,  that  of  Comptroller,  who  will  have  general 

charge  of  the  items  connected  with  the  up-keep  of  the  buildings 

and  grounds  of  Barnard  College  and  its  movable  property, 

as  well  as  of  the  College  commons  and  such  allied  matters, — 

an  item  in  the  annual  budget  amounting,  roughly,  to  $225,000 

a  year.    The   Budget  has  attained  its  present  proportions 

through  a  system  of  accretions  and  additions,  and  it  also 

seemed  wise  to  the  Trustees  to  relieve  the  Dean  of  the  many 

intricate  problems  and  details  connected  with  this  schedule 

by  the  appointment  of  a  Comptroller  who  should,  under  her 

direction,  consolidate  the  work  of  this  department.   Dr.  Henry 

A.  Griffin,  who  has  been  appointed  to  this  post,  has  therefore 

made  a  very  thorough  survey  of  the  condition  of  Barnard 

College,  and  has  at  the  time  of  writing  made  recommendations 

for    the    reorganization    of    various    departments    which,    if 

approved  by  the  Trustees,  should  result  in  a  saving  in  next 

year's  Budget  of  some  $10,000  or  more.    Not  only  in  this 

respect,  but  also  in  the  better  working  of  Barnard  College, 

will  the  creation  of  this  office  amply  justify  itself;  and,  in  the 

person  of  Dr.  Griffin,  Barnard  is  very  fortunate  indeed  to  have 

a  thoroughly  able  and  devoted  officer. 

Owing  to  the  greatly  increasing  demand  on  the  part  of 
students  for  vocational  guidance,  and  the  constantly  increas- 
ing amount  of  work  devolving  upon  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  College,  it  has  seemed  wise  to 
divide  these  functions,  which  were  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary.  In  accordance  with  these  changes,  the  present 
Secretary,  Miss  Doty,  who  has  served  the  College  for  many 
years  with  great  devotion  and  competence,  will  take  general 
charge  of  the  vocational  work,  and  the  other  duties  will, 
generally  speaking,  devolve  upon  Miss  Mary  V.  Libby,  the 
present  assistant  to  the  Dean. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1919-1920  Barnard  College  was 
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enabled,  through  various  gifts  and  the  success  of  the  alumnae 
drive,  to  finish  the  year  free  of  debt.  Unfortunately  this  very 
unusual  and  happy  state  of  affairs  has  not  persisted 
throughout  the  present  year,  and  the  College  closed 
its  books  on  the  thirtieth  of  June  with  unusually  large  expen- 
ditures. These  have  been  due  partly  to  the  ver>'  necessary 
increase  in  salaries  put  into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
past  year,  partly  to  necessary  changes  in  the  chemical  labora- 
tory and  other  departments  of  the  College,  and  partly  to  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  College  buildings  in  a  sound 
state  of  preserv^ation  and  efficiency.  The  College  finds  itself 
confronted  for  the  coming  year  with  the  possibility  of  a  consid- 
erable deficit,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  organizing  ability  of 
the  Comptroller  will  substantially  reduce.  If,  in  addition, 
Barnard,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  account  of  faculty 
legislation,  is  to  make  special  provision  for  students  of  excellent 
character,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  the  increase  of  fees, also,  any 
prospective  deficit  may  be  largely  reduced.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  quite  evident  that,  as  was  said  by  Dean  Gildersleeve  in  her 
report  of  a  year  ago,  the  College  needs  an  amount  of  at  least 
$1,000,000  for  endowment,  of  which  about  half  should  go  to 
salary  increases;  and  the  Col'ege  could  wisely  use  a  very 
much  larger  amount  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  sound  program  and 
to  carry  out  its  ideas.  A  gift  of  great  value  to  the  College 
would  be  a  building,  with  a  suitable  sum  for  its  maintenance, 
in  order  that  the  crowded  condition  of  Milbank  Hall  and  the 
adjoining  recitation  buildings  might  be  relieved.  The  college 
also  needs  one  of  the  contemplated  wings  of  Brooks  Hall. 

It  is  therefore  with  pleasure  that  the  gifts  of  the        „.^ 

■KIT  1  e         Gifts 

year    may    be   recorded.      Money   to   the  extent   of 

$620,121.60  has  been  received  from  various  bequests  for  the 

following  trust  funds: 

Carpentier  Estate 5555.771-52 

Endowment  Fund      29,350.08 

Harriman  Fund      25,000.00 

Straight  Fund 5,000.00 

Whitman  Fund 5,000.00 

There  have  also  been  gifts  of  $1,596  for  current  needs,  of 
which  that  of  $196.50  from  the  Botanical  Club  to  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Botany  may  be  noted,  and  that  of  $1,199.50  for 
scholarships.  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  note  that  the 
gateway  given  by  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins  and  Miss  Grace 
Hartley  Jenkins  in  memory  of  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins  Geer 
was  completed  on  Commencement  Day.  It  is  a  very  great  ad- 
dition to  the  beauty  of  the  Barnard  buildings  and  campus,  and 
is  a  most  appropriate  memorial  to  one  of  the  most  beloved  of 
the  alumnae  of  Barnard  College.  The  Class  of  191 1  celebrated 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  its  graduation  from  Barnard  College 
by  giving  money  for  a  walk  from  this  gate  to  Students  Hall. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  elected  to  membership  in 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  fill  vacancies,  the  Very  Reverend 

^  Howard  C.  Robbins,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 

1  rustccs 

John  the  Divine,  and  Mr.  Lucius  H.  Beers.    The 

composition  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  further  been  altered 
by  the  amendment  to  the  Charter  in  accordance  with  which 
the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  provided  for  a 
second  Alumnae  Trustee.  This  step  was  taken  in  view  of 
the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  alumnae  and  their  growing 
interest  and  experience  in  the  affairs  of  the  College.  The 
election  of  the  new  Alumnae  Trustee  has  not  yet  taken  place, 
but  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  now  legally  composed  of  twenty- 
three  regular  members  and  two  alumnae  trustees. 

In  closing  the  account  of  the  year,  mention  should  be  made 

of  the  death  of  Mr.  Jacob  H.  SchifT,  the  first  Treasurer  of  the 

College,  whose  life-long  interest  in  Barnard  College 

Death  of         ^las  been  magnificently  commemorated  in  his  gift 

■  , ,  of  Students  Hall,  an  invaluable  addition  to  our 

and  Mrs. 

Anderson  resources.  Of  Mrs.  Anderson,  whose  death 
occurred  on  the  twenty-second  of  February,  1921, 
the  minute  prepared  by  Mr.  Sheldon,  Miss  Spence  and  Mr. 
Plimpton  and  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  April 
meeting,  gives  the  best  account,  and  should  be  reproduced  here. 
"Elizabeth  Milbank  Anderson  became  a  Trustee  of 
Barnard  College  in  May,  1894,  and  was  made  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Board  in  May,  1899.  In  these  positions  she  served  the 
College  until  her  death.  She  was  also,  from  time  to  time,  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  of  other  committees 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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"By  her  gift,  in  January,  1895,  of  Milbank  Hall,  she  was 
among  the  first  of  those  whose  foresight  enabled  the  College 
to  acquire  a  permanent  home.  Eight  years  later  she  ensured 
the  future  development  of  the  College  by  her  purchase  and 
deed  to  it  of  Milbank  Quadrangle.  Without  this  land,  Brooks 
Hall,  the  entire  cost  of  which  she  herself  provided,  Students 
Hall,  and  the  prospect  of  other  indispensable  buildings  would 
have  been  impossible.  She  also  contributed  liberally  and 
constantly  to  the  general  and  the  special  funds  of  the  College 
and  to  its  buildings  and  equipment.  One  of  her  last  acts  was 
a  generous  gift  to  the  endowment  fund  recently  completed. 

"Milbank  Hall,  Brooks  Hall  and  Milbank  Quadrangle  are 
but  the  outstanding  monuments  of  a  career  marked  by  unfail- 
ing sympathy,  generosity  and  wisdom.  At  all  times  she  was 
the  loyal  and  devoted  friend  of  Barnard  College,  the  honored 
and  beloved  counsellor  in  its  deliberations.  She  was  tireless 
in  giving  herself  to  its  development,  she  was  ever  zealous  for 
its  high  aims  and  reputation,  she  cherished  its  welfare  with 
undying  affection.  She  was  the  personal  friend  of  many  of  its 
students,  who  but  for  her  aid  and  encouragement  might 
never  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  college  education. 

"In  all  the  host  of  friends  and  benefactors  of  the  College  she 
must  be  assigned  the  supreme  place.  Without  the  immense 
stimulus  in  the  critical  early  years  of  the  institution  of  her 
constructive  and  earnest  advice,  supported  as  it  always  was  by 
her  munificent  and  far-sighted  gifts,  Barnard  would  not  occupy 
its  present  notable  position  in  the  collegiate  life  of  the  country. 

"By  this  minute,  the  Trustees  of  Barnard  College  express 
their  feeling  of  personal  loss  in  the  death  of  their  colleague,  and 
extend  their  profound  sympathy  to  the  members  of  her  family. 
They  also  inscribe  on  the  record  of  the  history  of  the  College 
their  sense  of  the  noble  and  unselfish  character  of  Elizabeth 
Milbank  Anderson,  and  their  grateful  witness  to  her  im- 
measurable service  in  behalf  of  the  advancement  of  education 
for  women." 

Respectfully  submitted 

W.  T.  Brewster 
June 30,  IQ2I  Acting  Dean 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I92I 

To  the  President  of  the  University  and  the 
Trustees  of  Teachers  College, 

Sirs  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  annual  reports 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1921,  of  the  Directors  of  the 
School  of  Education  and  of  the  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

The  most  significant  steps  in  the  year's  progress  have  been 
the  sharper  delineation  of  the  functions  of  our  Schools  of 
Education  and  Practical  Arts,  and  the  establishment  of  an 
Institute  of  Educational  Research.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
College  from  its  foundation  has  been  the  training  of  teachers — 
a  distinctly  vocational  undertaking.  So  long  as  our  work  was 
confined  to  the  training  of  young  teachers,  the  institution  was 
essentially  a  normal  school  with  a  curriculum  shaped  to  the 
legal  requirements  of  state  and  municipal  governments.  But 
with  the  coming  of  experienced  teachers  seeking  guidance  in 
the  organization,  administration  and  professional  advance- 
ment of  schools  and  school  systems,  our  function  was  radically 
changed.  The  problem  was  no  longer  one  merely  of  meeting 
the  demands  of  school  boards,  or  even  of  giving  them  better 
teachers  than  they  asked  for,  but  it  became  preeminently  a 
problem  of  what  schools  and  teaching  should  be,  and  might  be 
if  capable  leaders  were  equipped  for  efficient  leadership. 

The  new  point  of  view  raised  questions  which  could  not  be 
answered  from  information  previously  available,  and  the  first 
look  ahead  cast  serious  doubts  on  the  expediency  of  prevailing 
practice.  It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  research  and 
investigation  should  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  upbuilding 
of  the  new  type  of  professional  school  of  education.  A  sound 
philosophy  of  education  and  a  scientific  method  of  practice 
called  for  a  new  inventory  of  facts — facts  concerning  past  and 
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present  educational  procedure,  for  the  sake  of  a  clearer  per- 
spective; facts  concerning  schools  and  school  systems,  in  order 
that  school  administration  and  management  might  be  made 
more  economical  and  more  responsive  to  public  needs;  facts 
concerning  learning  and  teaching  processes,  in  order  that 
instruction  might  become  more  effective.  Teachers  College 
was  fortunate  in  having  on  its  staff  at  this  crucial  time  men 
with  a  genius  for  attacking  new  problems  in  these  several 
fields.  The  College  could  give  them  little  support,  but  it  is 
to  their  lasting  credit  that  the  most  they  needed  was  oppor- 
tunity— something  that  we  could  supply  in  plenty.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  fields  were  open  and  almost  untouched,  but  in  the 
interval  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education  have  been 
revealed  as  never  before,  school  administration  has  been  made 
ready  for  expert  service,  educational  psychology  has  attained 
scientific  standing,  materials  of  instruction  have  been  greatly 
enriched,  and  both  teaching  and  supervision  have  ceased  to  be 
mere  rule-of-thumb  procedure.  In  short,  the  accumulation  of 
facts  in  all  these  fields  has  grown  so  great  that  a  new  ordering 
of  our  institutional  machinery  has  become  imperative. 

A  professional  school  that  looks  to  the  future  must  not  only 
train  leaders  for  expert  service,  but  it  must  of  necessity  pursue 
research  to  keep  its  professional  standing  to  the  fore.  In  this 
respect  every  professional  school  has  its  own  peculiar  needs. 
If,  however,  any  such  school  is  freed  from  the  necessity  of 
directing  research  in  its  own  field,  it  is  because  some  other 
agency  is  contributing  to  its  support;  otherwise,  professional 
advancement  would  be  impossible,  because  a  professional 
school  that  becomes  static  is  dead.  Our  field  is  comparatively 
new  and,  except  in  the  historical  and  philosophical  aspects  of 
our  subjects,  no  other  university  department  is  giving  us  much 
assistance.  Research,  therefore,  is  for  us  a  primary  condition 
of  living. 

A  survey  of  contributions  made  in  the  twenty  years  past 
by  Teachers  College  officers  and  students  in  residence  shows 
225  independent  studies,  335  surveys  edited  or  directed  and 
116  books  on  professional  subjects,  with  a  total  circulation  of 
more  than  a  million  copies;  22  volumes  of  the  Teachers  College 
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Record,  each  number  marking  some  advance  in  our  professional 
work;  hundreds  of  articles  in  the  public  press  and  educational 
journals;  and  167  text-books  with  a  circulation  of  more  than 
25,000,000  copies. 

Our  Bureau  of  Publications  was  established  in  1899  for  the 
purpose  of  issuing  scientific  and  professional  materials  that 
would  not  be  accepted  on  a  commercial  basis  by  a  publishing 
firm.  The  expectation  was  that  we  should  have  to  subsidize 
the  undertaking  indefinitely,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Bureau  became  self-supporting  within  ten  years.  All  told,  we 
have  expended  $302,819.10  in  publishing  materials  that  were 
once  supposed  to  be  commercially  unprofitable,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  have  accumulated  a  surplus  of  $21,472,30.  The 
list  of  publications  includes  112  doctor's  dissertations  of 
81,000  copies,  38  books  on  technical  and  professional  subjects 
with  a  sale  of  88,000  copies,  130  special  pamphlets  with  a 
circulation  of  263,000  copies,  iio  numbers  of  the  Teachers 
College  Record  amounting  to  301,000  copies,  and  28  different 
tests  and  scales  with  a  tota-1  circulation  of  over  8,000,000 
copies.  But  even  this  output,  great  as  it  is,  is  dwarfed  by  the 
contributions  made  by  our  former  students  since  their  gradua- 
tion. 

The  evidence  of  our  activities  in  investigation  and  publica- 
tion is  necessarily  given  in  quantitative  terms,  but  I  think 
some  indication  of  its  qualitative  value  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  public  has  bought  our  publications  without  solicita- 
tion, and  that  year  by  year  there  has  been  a  steadily  increasing 
demand  for  the  services  of  our  staff  in  surveys  of  school  systems 
and  in  the  reorganization  of  educational  institutions.  So  much 
has  been  asked  of  us  by  way  of  expert  service,  and  so  many  of 
the  undertakings  have  been  of  a  nature  beneficial  to  our 
standing  as  a  professional  school  that  it  has  been  deemed  best 
to  perfect  an  organization  with  the  specific  purpose  of  further- 
ing research,  experimentation  and  field  studies. 

The  Institute  of  Educational  Research,  authorized  by  the 
Trustees,  February  10,  1921,  is  an  independent  organization 
with  no  responsibility  for  giving  instruction  to  students,  and 
with  no  obligation  to  conform  to  academic  traditions.    With 
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no  students,  no  courses  of  instruction,  and  taking  no  part  in 
awarding  degrees,  it  can  devote  itself  wholly  to  whatever 
undertaking  it  chooses.  For  the  time  being,  three  divisions 
are  authorized,  each  with  its  own  director  and  staff  of  assist- 
ants, viz.:  I.  Division  of  Educational  Psycholog>%  Professor 
Thorndike,  director;  II.  Division  of  School  Experimentation, 
Professor  Caldwell,  director;  III.  Division  of  Field  Studies, 
Professor  Strayer,  director.  The  Institute  is  governed  by  an 
Administrative  Board  consisting  of  the  directors  of  the 
divisions,  the  directors  of  the  Schools  of  Education  and 
Practical  Arts,  and  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College.  The  Admin- 
istrative Board  selects  certain  definite  problems,  and  appoints 
the  persons  best  fitted  to  do  the  work.  Appointments  are 
made  only  for  specific  purposes  and  terminate  when  the  task 
is  done.  A  professor  in  the  College  or  in  some  other  institution 
may  be  selected  for  a  particular  piece  of  work;  in  that  event 
he  will  be  invited  to  undertake  it,  on  leave  of  absence  from  his 
regular  employment;  and  his  services  to  the  Institute  will  be 
paid  for  from  its  funds .  A  student  of  Teachers  College  or  of  some 
other  institution  may  be  appointed  as  an  assistant  when  his 
services  are  needed,  and  he  will  be  paid  for  his  time,  but  the 
Institute  will  grant  no  academic  credit  for  the  time  and 
services  given.  Such  credit,  if  gained  at  all,  must  come  from 
the  faculty  under  which  he  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  and 
under  such  terms  as  they  may  determine.  In  other  words,  the 
Institute  will  choose  its  own  problems,  select  its  own  staiT,  do 
its  own  work,  and  pay  its  own  way.  If  funds  are  limited,  it  will 
restrict  itself  to  few  tasks;  if  money  can  be  had  in  plenty,  its 
undertakings  will  be  determined  only  by  its  ability  to  find 
competent  investigators. 

The  division  of  psychological  research,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Thorndike,  has  already  begun  work  upon  two 
problems  supported  by  grants  from  the  Commonwealth  Fund. 
One  of  these  is  a  study  of  algebra  with  the  specific  purpose  of 
making  some  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  learning 
process;  the  other  is  an  investigation  of  methods  of  vocational 
guidance  to  discover  possible  tests  for  directing  individuals 
into  particular  vocational  pursuits. 
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The  division  of  School  Experimentation  has  its  large  annual 
subvention  from  the  General  Education  Board  for  the  support 
of  the  Lincoln  School,  and  also  a  gift  from  Mr.  Felix  M. 
Warburg  for  experimentation  in  a  rural  school  in  New  Jersey. 
The  special  studies  now  being  made  in  the  Lincoln  School 
are  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  science,  history,  and 
English  in  the  high  school,  and  of  civics  and  music  in  the 
grades.  The  spirit  of  the  School,  social  and  intellectual,  is 
exceptionally  fine  and  deserves  to  rank  in  pedagogical  impor- 
tance with  the  best  of  special  studies.  The  rural  school  studies 
are  concerned  chiefly  with  the  enrichment  of  the  curriculum 
through  better  organization  and  presentation  of  the  materials 
of  instruction.  For  this  purpose,  a  specially  qualified  teacher 
will  be  provided  for  a  one-room  rural  school,  the  work  to  be 
done  under  the  supervision  of  our  staff  in  rural  education. 

The  division  of  Field  Studies  will  direct  surveys  of  schools 
as  needed  for  the  instruction  of  students  in  other  departments 
of  the  College,  but  the  chief  work  for  the  coming  year  will  be 
in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  in  a  nation-wide  investiga- 
tion of  public  school  finance.  The  sum  of  $170,000  has  been 
provided  by  four  philanthropic  foundations  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  work  will  be  directed  by  a  committee  of  educational 
experts  supplemented  by  experts  in  taxation  and  business 
administration.  Teachers  College  will  be  represented  by 
Professor  Strayer. 

The  emphasis  now  being  put  on  research  and  investigation 
does  not  indicate  any  diminution  of  interest  in  other  work 
done  by  the  College.  On  the  contrary,  the  organization  of  the 
Institute  of  Educational  Research  is  intended  to  protect  the 
professional  faculties  from  too  much  interference  with  their 
regular  duties,  and  particularly  to  assist  them  in  solving 
problems  that  bear  directly  on  professional  training.  We  may 
not  forget  for  a  moment  that  our  main  objective  is  the  training 
of  expert  educational  leaders.  It  is  a  professional  task  and 
has  nothing  to  do,  directly,  with  the  pursuit  of  new  knowledge. 
But  for  the  sake  of  improving  professional  training  and  keeping 
instructors  alert  to  professional  progress,  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  those  who  want  to  know  more  in  order  to  do  better. 
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The  aim  of  professional  training,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  to  fit  a 
person  for  expert  service  in  some  worthy  occupation.  It  calls 
for  high  ideals,  special  knowledge,  and  particular  skills.  In 
our  field,  we  teach  the  history  and  principles  of  education, 
educational  psychology,  and  educational  sociology  not  only 
that  our  students  may  have  the  information  which  these 
subjects  give  in  regard  to  the  adaptation  of  pedagogical 
procedure  to  social  needs,  but  especially  that  they  may  have 
a  vision  of  the  worth  and  possibilities  of  their  calling.  Teach- 
ing, under  the  inspiration  of  high  ideals,  may  be  the  noblest  of 
professions;  without  such  inspiration,  it  is  the  sorriest  of 
trades.  Granted  the  uplift  of  high  ideals,  the  professional 
student  needs  that  knowledge  which  will  guide  his  skill  aright. 
To  us  in  the  field  of  education  he  comes  with  as  much  academic 
training  as  can  reasonably  be  expected.  Our  duty,  as  I  see  it, 
is  to  give  him  the  information  that  he  will  need  in  service,  and 
to  present  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  hirn  self-directive  and 
open-minded  when  he  leaves  us. 

No  professional  school  can  possibly  give  all  that  the  prac- 
titioner will  need  in  his  work.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to 
make  wise  selection  of  that  which  will  be  most  in  demand  both 
for  practice  and  for  guidance.  Selection,  therefore,  is  impera- 
tive. Shall  it  be  between  courses,  each  comprehensive  and 
exhaustive,  leaving  the  novice  ignorant  of  whole  subjects  that 
he  will  need;  or  between  topics  chosen  from  many  fields,  with 
the  risk  that  he  may  not  be  thoroughly  trained  in  some  of 
them?  The  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  depends  upon  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  practitioner's  needs.  Some  may  need  narrow 
and  exhaustive  training,  while  others  must  be  equipped  in  a 
broader,  if  less  scholarly  way.  One  thing  is  certain:  the 
tradition  and  ideals  of  academic  training  do  not  apply  to 
professional  training.  The  primary  objective  of  the  pro- 
fessional school  is  to  train  the  man  to  do  something,  not  merely 
to  know  something  in  schematic  form.  Moreover,  there  are  no 
gradations  of  knowledge  in  professional  training — no  such 
distinctions  as  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher.  What  the 
practitioner  needs,  that  he  must  be  taught,  however  simple  or 
difficult  it  may  be,  and  taught  at  a  time  when  the  knowledge 
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will  be  of  most  use  to  him.  Hence,  the  academic  tradition  of 
set  courses  in  logical  sequence,  with  credits  in  terms  of  hours 
and  semesters  and  years,  should  have  no  place  in  a  professional 
school.  Some  system  of  allotting  and  accrediting  work  done 
must  of  course  be  utilized,  but  there  can  be  no  excuse  for 
carrying  a  topic  a  day  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
complete  it,  much  less  is  there  reason  in  letting  an  instructor 
prolong  his  work  because  he  wants  to  satisfy  his  own  ideals  of 
perfection.  Team-work  gauged  to  the  needs  of  students  is  the 
only  rational  procedure  in  the  faculty  of  a  professional  school. 

Within  the  past  two  years  the  faculties  of  Teachers  College 
have  given  much  thought  to  these  problems  of  curriculum. 
The  outcome  is  that  in  most  departments  we  have  turned 
away  from  our  former  plan  of  giving  systematic  courses  in 
educational  administration,  in  secondary  education,  in  ele- 
mentary education,  and  the  like,  and  are  now  giving  courses 
for  school  superintendents,  high  school  principals,  elementary 
school  supervisors,  and  other  specific  occupations.  Each  such 
major  course  comprises  all  the  topics  that  we  think  most  worth 
while  for  the  practitioner  to  know,  and  the  time  allotted  to 
each  is  adjusted  according  to  our  ideas  of  relative  importance. 
To  each  topic  is  assigned  the  most  expert  instructor  we  can 
provide,  whether  or  not  that  instructor  belongs  to  the  depart- 
ment concerned  or  even  to  the  regular  teaching  staff  of  the 
College.  The  major  course,  therefore,  is  given  by  several 
instructors  working  together.  It  probably  takes  about  half 
of  a  student's  time  and  energy,  but  we  grant  to  it  only  about 
a  third  of  his  credits.  This  leaves  about  one-third  of  his  credits 
for  general  courses  in  the  history  and  principles  of  education, 
educational  psychology,  and  educational  sociology,  and 
another  third  in  courses  supplementary  to  his  major  course,  for 
the  purpose  of  further  specialization  or  of  making  up  deficien- 
cies. The  success  of  the  plan  may  not  be  determined  for  several 
years,  but  it  is  already  certain  that  the  change  of  emphasis 
from  systematic  courses  to  instruction  directed  to  specific 
needs  has  given  new  zest  and  virility  to  the  work  of  every 
department. 

The  growth  of  the  College  as  indicated  in  the  reports  of  the 
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directors  of  our  faculties  is  a  constant  source  of  anxiety.  In  a 
plant  designed  originally  for  barely  a  thousand  students  we 
had  over  3,000  in  residence  last  year  and  8,000  in  the  summer 
session.  These  students  represent  every  state  in  the  Union, 
and  nearly  every  civilized  country  of  the  globe.  Moreover, 
they  are  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  they  come  to  us  eager  for 
what  we  can  give.  I  can  make  no  stronger  plea  for  relief  than 
by  quoting  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  in  recommending  to  his  Trustees  that  they  should 
grant  some  relief  to  Teachers  College: 

Attention  has  already  been  called  in  previous  reports  to  the  critical  and 
constructive  movement  in  American  education.  Education,  like  medicine 
and  engineering,  is  a  progressive  art.  Things  once  taught  lose  their  impor- 
tance and  should  be  modified  or  discarded;  new  ideas  and  accomplishments 
come  to  the  fore  and  have  to  be  incorporated  in  the  curriculum;  the  human 
and  the  social  mechanism  are  better  understood  and  teaching  methods  need 
to  be  altered  accordingly.  No  field  offers  more  fascinating  opportunities 
than  educational  invention  and  research;  on  the  other  hand,  few  indeed  are 
the  institutions  which  have  been  able  to  develop  in  these  directions.  Among 
them,  the  position  of  Teachers  College,  New  York,  is  assuredly  an  enviable 
one. 

Teachers  College,  founded  in  1888,  was  chartered  in  1889.  Though  an 
independent  corporation,  it  has  been  since  1898,  by  contract,  part  of  the 
educational  system  of  Columbia  University  which  it  adjoins.  The  annual 
budget  of  the  College  (exclusive  of  dormitories)  is  $1,018,435;  its  income 
from  endowment  and  trust  funds  only  $122,730.  With  the  exception  of 
current  gifts  amounting  in  1919-1920  to  $90,565,  the  College  earnings, 
mostly  fees,  aggregating  $739,500,  carry  the  main  burden  of  its  support. 

It  is  amazing  that  on  this  slender  financial  basis  Teachers  College  has 
been  able  to  render  such  important  and  far-reaching  serv'ices  to  American 
education.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years  the  annual  enrollment  of  students 
has  increased  from  593  to  3,050;  the  number  of  graduate  students  from 
83  to  925.  Meanwhile  higher  standards  of  admission  have  been  instituted 
and  many  popular  courses  of  elementary'  character  have  been  dropped.  Nor 
do  these  figures  include  the  attendance  at  the  Summer  School,  which  has  in 
a  decade  risen  from  1,609  to  6,552.  Students  have  come  from  every  state 
in  the  country.  If  we  assume  that  a  trained  teacher  should  have  at  least 
two  years  of  schooling  beyond  the  high  school,  one  out  of  every-  seven 
trained  teachers  in  the  United  States  is  a  former  student  of  Teachers 
College.  Among  them  may  be  found  college  and  university  presidents, 
deans  and  professors  in  university  departments  of  education,  state,  city  and 
county  superintendents,  supervisors,  principals  and  teachers.  Without 
derogation  to  other  highly  important  schools  of  education,  it  may  be  fairly 
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said  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  current  scientific  literature  in 
education  comes  from  the  workshops  of  Teachers  College  and  from  men 
who  have  received  their  training  and  inspiration  within  its  walls. 

Meanwhile  the  physical  facilities  of  the  College  are  deplorably  inade- 
quate. Buildings  covering  less  than  half  a  city  block  have  to  suffice  for 
every  purpose,  housing  300  teachers,  5,000  students  and  school  pupils,  and 
over  6,000  students  in  the  summer  session.  Work  has  to  begin  too  early 
and  end  too  late  in  order  that  the  classrooms  may  be  made  to  suffice. 
Teachers  have  no  privacy  for  work  or  conference;  library  space  is  so  inade- 
quate that  students  sit  on  the  stairs  or  carry  campstools  about  the  corridors. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  General  Education  Board 
•responded  to  this  appeal  by  promising  us  one  million  dollars  on 
condition  that  we  raise  two  millions  more.  Of  this  amount 
more  than  one  million  dollars  has  been  given  or  pledged  by  our 
Trustees,  and  two  other  friends  have  promised  $100,000  each. 
We  still  have  about  $800,000  to  raise  before  we  can  get  the 
relief  so  greatly  needed.  Our  alumni  are  actively  enlisted  in  the 
campaign,  and  will  give  generously  of  their  means;  but  we 
need  the  support  of  a  wider  public  in  an  undertaking  that 
has  only  the  public  good  as  its  aim. 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  record  my  appreciation  of 
the  devoted  services  of  every  officer  of  the  institution.  The 
directors  of  the  faculties,  of  our  schools  and  of  our  several 
bureaus  have  been  indefatigable  in  their  labors  for  the  benefit 
of  their  respective  departments.  The  Controller  and  office 
staff  merit  a  full  share  of  approbation,  and  each  instructor  in 
College  and  School  has  given  abundant  measure  of  helpful 
assistance.  The  result  has  been  the  best  year's  work  that  we 
have  ever  done. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  E.  Russell 

Dean 
June  JO,  igzi 


SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  EXDIXG  JUXE  30,  1 92  I 

To  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College 

Sir: 

I  herewith  submit  my  report  for  the  School  of  Education  for 
the  academic  year  1 920-1 921. 

The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  School  of 
Education  has  been  1,711  (not  including  graduate  students 
with  majors  in  Practical  Arts),  as  compared  with  Attendance 
1,567  for  the  preceding  year.  In  Practical  Arts 
there  were  236  graduate  students  as  against  185  in  1919-20. 
The  matriculated  students  of  both  schools  in  the  Summer 
Session  of  1920,  not  in  attendance  during  the  regular  year, 
numbered  2,403.  Of  the  total  number  of  students  in  the  School 
of  Education  during  the  academic  year,  20  were  enrolled  as 
unclassified  students,  852  *  indicated  their  desire  to  become 
candidates  for  the  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree,  and  839  were 
matriculated  unclassified  students.  Of  this  latter  number  371 
were  enrolled  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science.  In  the  preceding  year  there  were  815  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  27  unclassified  graduate 
students. 

During  the  year  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was 

conferred  upon  7  students,  6  of  whom  had  taken  the  Master's 

degree  at  Columbia.    In  the  preceding  year  23 

doctorates  were  awarded;  in  1918-19,  9;  1917-18,  1..  , 

^         ^^i  ^'     ^    #  Uiplomas 

19;    1916-17,  9.     For  the  academic  year   1920-  Granted 

21,  442  students  in  Teachers  College  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,   12   the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science,  and  452  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

*  1,088  inclufling  graduate  students  with  Practical  Arts  majors. 
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The  total  number  of  diplomas  granted  during  the  regular 
academic  year  was  522. 

Of  the  1,108  graduate  students,  103  held  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree  from  Columbia  University;  187  students  held  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  Teachers  College.  Other 
colleges  and  universities  were  represented  as  follows:  Hunter 
College,  52;  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  45;  Wellesley 
College,  44;  Smith  College,  35;  University  of  Chicago,  26; 
University  of  California,  25;  Syracuse  University,  24;  Vassar 
College,  24;  New  York  University,  20;  University  of  Michigan, 
18;  University  of  Minnesota,  18;  University  of  Missouri,  18; 
Cornell  University,  17;  Oberlin  College,  15;  Leland  Stanford 
University,  14;  Mount  Holyoke  College,  14;  New  York  State 
Teachers  College,  14;  Harvard  University,  12;  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  12;  Princeton  University,  12;  University  of  Texas, 
12;  Yale  University,  11;  University  of  Illinois,  11;  Dickinson 
College,  10;  University  of  Nebraska,  10;  Alfred  University,  9; 
Colgate  University,  9 ;  Goucher  College,  9 ;  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, 8;  Elmira  College,  8;  University  of  Indiana,  8;  University 
of  Vermont,  8;  University  of  Wisconsin,  8. 

The  total  number  of  institutions  represented  was  223. 

In  the  choice  of  subjects  other  than  education  pursued  by 

Teachers  College  students  in  other  parts  of  the  University,  the 

following  departments  proved  most  attractive: 

Distribution  t-      i-  1  tt-  ^  c      •   1 

of  the  Subjects     English,    3791    History,    139;    Sociology,    114; 

Psychology,  112;  French,  98;  Spanish,  95; 
Architecture,  70;  Business,  66;  Economics,  38;  Philosophy,  35; 
Comparative  Literature,  34;  Chemistry,  30;  Bacteriology,  22; 
Mathematics,  19;  Neurology,  17;  Music,  16;  Physical  Educa- 
tion, 16;  Astronomy,  14;  Botany,  13;  German,  13;  Public  Law, 
12;  Government,  9;  Indo-Iranian,  9;  Latin,  9;  Zoology,  9; 
Hygiene,  8;  Physics,  8;  19  other  subjects  were  chosen  by  a 
smaller  number  of  students.  A  total  of  1,465  class  registrations 
represents  the  interest  of  Teachers  College  students  in  other 
phases  of  University  work. 

Nothing  so  well  indicates  the  extent  of  the  influence  of 
Teachers  College  as  the  number  and  distribution  of  students 
from  foreign  lands.    During  the  year  1918-19  they  numbered 
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126;  during  the  year  1919-20,  203;  during  1920-21,  214.  For 
the  Summer  Session  of  1921  the  record  is  even  more  re- 
markable.     There   were   325   students    from        ^     , 

^      ,.,„  .         .        £^  o       •  Students  from 

46   different    countries    in    Summer    Session        Foreign  I  ands 

attendance. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  representing  the  authority 
of  the  faculty  in  the  administration  of  the  School  of  Education, 
held  six  meetings  during  the  year.  The  detailed 

,.  .     ,  .  ,       .^    ,       Committee  on 

proceedings  of  these  meetings  were  submitted  instruction 

to  each  member  of  the  faculty. 

New  courses  totalling  39  in  all  were  authorized.    Some  of 
these  represent  reorganization  of  work,  some        j^^^^^,  courses 
the  substitution  of    more    advanced    or  more 
professionalized    work;    others   represent    expansion    in    our 
offerings. 

The  following  new  diplomas  were  authorized: 

Teacher  of  Adult  Immigrants;  Supervisor  of  Vocational 
Education.  Neither  of  these  diplomas  represents  new 
departures.  The  new  diplomas  and  the  new  ^^^^  Diplomas 
courses  represent  the  filling  out  of  the  offerings 
of  the  departments,  or  the  more  specific  adjustment  of  our 
work  to  the  special  professional  needs  of  the  students. 

The  number  of  candidates  for  higher  degrees  has  now 
become  so  large  that  it  has  been  advisable  to  create  a  com- 
mittee   to    formulate   and   direct    the    policy 

,  ,.  ,  TT-  t  1  Committee  on 

concerning  such  candidates.  Hitherto  these  i\\a-her  Degrees 
interests  have  been  cared  for  either  by  the 
Executive  Committee  or  by  an  informal  committee  repre- 
senting the  professional  departments.  A  permanent  com- 
mittee composed  of  11  members,  representing  all  the  depart- 
ments, was  appointed.  Numerous  discussions  were  held  and 
the  regulations  controlling  the  doctorate  were  modified.  In 
place  of  the  minimum  residence  requirement  of  two  years, 
the  new  requirements  are  two  years  and  a  half,  two  of  which 
must  be  in  the  professional  subject  of  education.  While 
apparently  this  was  an  increase  in  the  requirement,  actually 
it  represents  only  about  what  practically  every  student  has 
done  as  a  minimum.    It  was  further  agreed  that  the  written 
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examination  for  matriculation  should  be  supplemented  by  an 
oral  one.  During  the  Spring  Session,  64  candidates  applied 
for  matriculation  and  offered  themselves  for  these  examina- 
tions. While  the  prolonged  examination  of  so  many  candidates 
entailed  upon  many  members  of  the  faculty  a  very  great 
burden  at  a  busy  season  of  the  year,  yet,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  committee,  the  results  amply  justified  the  additional  labor. 
It  gave  a  much  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  candidate, 
and  to  a  larger  number  of  the  staff,  than  was  possible  under 
the  previous  arrangement.  It  is  felt  also  that  the  students 
will  be  better  satisfied  with  this  opportunity  of  giving  more 
definite  evidence  of  their  attainment  to  a  larger  number  of  the 
staff. 

In  the  report  of  the  Director  for  the  previous  year  stress  was 

laid  upon  the  desirability  of   a   more  thorough  organization 

of  our  work  in  the  training  for  citizenship  and 

Community         jj^  ^j-^g  development  of  a  larger  program  for  the 

Education  and       ,      •    •  r  1  •  -^ 

„,  .  c  trammg  of  workers  m  group  or  community 
Education  for  f  ,  ,  r 

Citizenship  education.    Plans  to  these  ends  were  formu- 

lated, but  their  realization  at  this  time  did  not 
seem  feasible.  While  there  has  been  no  decline  in  effort  or 
interest,  yet  no  great  advance  has  been  made.  Two  new 
courses,  one  on  adult  education  and  one,  an  advanced  course, 
for  the  community  educational  worker,  were  organized; 
otherwise,  our  offerings  remain  as  before.  The  attendance, 
however,  in  these  lines  of  work  increased  in  1920-21  to  258.  It 
is  hoped  that  further  effort  may  soon  be  made  in  supporting 
these  needed  lines  of  work. 

The  most  significant  achievement  of  the  year  has  been  the 
establishment  of  the  Institute  of  Educational  Research.   The 

contribution  to  the  science  of  education  made 

"f^^^"*.^  °  1       ^y  ^^^  members  of  its  staff  during  the  past  years 

Research  ^^^  constituted  one  of  the  most  notable  features 

of  Teachers  College.  Such  work  has  done  much 
to  establish  its  prestige  and  to  extend  its  influence.  While 
the  new  Institute  will  center  research  work  outside  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Education,  and  claim  the  interest  of  those 
of  its  members  who  have  done  most  along  this  line,  yet  its 
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establishment  does  not  infer  any  discouragement  of  research 
work  upon  the  part  of  members  of  the  staff  not  specifically 
designated  to  direct  the  activities  of  the  Institute.  Nor  does 
it  mean  the  complete  severance  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  of 
the  Institute  from  teaching  and  from  the  guidance  of  student 
investigation.  If  either  of  these  should  result,  the  Institute 
itself  would  be  purchased  at  too  high  a  cost.  Rather  the 
Institute  should  foster  research  in  the  faculty  as  a  whole, 
and  should  offer  enlarged  opportunities  for  the  training  of 
students  in  research. 

Among  the  school  surveys  made  during  the  past  year  was 
that  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  under  Professor  Strayer,  participated 
in  by  the  following  departments  of  the  College :  p-  m  c 
Educational  Administration,  Normal  School 
Education,  Psychology,  Physical  Education,  School  Super- 
vision, Kindergarten  Education,  Vocational  Education.  This 
investigation,  extending  throughout  the  year,  demanded  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  of  the  instructors,  but  offered 
rare  opportunities  for  practical  work  to  a  large  number  of 
advanced  students. 

Surveys  of  a  similar  character  were  conducted  in  Phila- 
delphia by  the  department  of  secondary  education;  in  Hacken- 
sack,  N.  J.,  and  in  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  by  the  department  of 
educational  administration.  The  department  of  rural  educa- 
tion participated,  in  the  person  of  three  members  of  its  staff, 
in  the  state  survey  of  rural  education  in  New  York.  The  head 
of  this  department  and  of  that  of  normal  school  education 
took  part  in  a  similar  way  in  the  Cleveland  Training  School 
survey,  and  the  New  Mexico  survey  of  Normal  School  and 
University. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  National  Board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  has  cooperated  with  the 
College  in  maintaining  a  foyer  for  the  women  ^,  p 
students  from  foreign  lands.  This  foyer  had  two 
apartments  in  Bancroft  Hall.  The  National  Board  bore  the 
expenses  for  the  maintenance  and  equipment  of  the  apartments 
and  for  the  support  of  the  staff  of  a  director  and  two  assistants. 
As  this  arrangement  has  now  been  terminated  through  the 
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voluntary  withdrawal  of  the  National  Board,  it  is  appropriate 
that  I  record  the  very  great  success  of  that  work  and  my 
appreciation  of  the  cooperation  and  the  devoted  service  of 
the  director  of  the  foyer,  Miss  Susan  B.  Mendenhall.  The 
foyer  maintained  a  hostel  of  three  rooms  which  furnished 
accommodations  for  foreign  women  until  their  academic 
connections  were  established,  and  fostered  a  great  variety  of 
social  activities.  Its  personal  service,  in  the  nature  of  "case 
work,"  was  very  extended,  and  relieved  the  College  adminis- 
tration of  many  trying  problems. 

The  abandonment  of  this  cooperation  is  due  to  adoption  of 
plans  for  the  enlargement  of  this  work  with  foreign  students 
through  the  amalgamation  of  the  activities  of  various  organi- 
zations, chiefly  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the 
Cosmopolitan  Club.  Through  the  generosity  of  friends,  an 
International  House,  accommodating  500  students,  is  to  be 
erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  College,  to  be  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a  board  of  trustees  and  administered  by  the  staff 
of  the  Cosmopolitan  Club.  This  building  will  not  be  ready  for 
occupancy  until  the  fall  of  1922.  The  great  need  for  the 
coming  year  is  so  to  organize  the  work  for  foreign  students 
that  it  will  conserve  all  that  which  has  been  accomplished 
through  our  own  agencies  and  carry  it  over  into  the  larger 
work  of  the  future.  While  the  new  plans  look  forward  to 
removing  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  foreign  women  students 
from  the  College  dormitories,  as  close  and  as  successful  co- 
operation as  has  existed  in  the  past  is  desired  by  the  new 
organization,  by  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  and  by  Teachers 
College. 

After  consideration  of  the  problems  of  our  extramural  work, 
extending  over  several  years,  the  faculty  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  could  not  escape  the  responsibility 

^  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  service  in  a  field 

Courses  °  .... 

somewhat  larger  than  that  of  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  College.  Frequent  demands  are  made  each  year 
that  the  College  offer  extension  courses  in  the  various  cities 
in  a  radius  extending  as  far  as  Washington,  D.  C,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  and  Springfield,  Mass.  A  series  of  regulations  controlling 
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extramural  work  was  adopted  by  the  faculty,  and  Dr.  James 
F.  Hosic,  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School,  was  invited  by  the 
trustees  to  undertake  its  supervision.  It  is  understood  that  no 
member  of  the  staff  will  give  more  than  one  extramural  course 
each  semester,  thus  removing  the  temptation  to  undertake 
too  heavy  a  burden,  no  matter  how  insistent  may  be  the 
demand.  Dr.  Hosic  will  give  much  of  his  time  to  the  offering 
of  courses  in  the  field  of  supervision,  elementary  method,  and 
psychology.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  service  can  be 
much  extended,  for  requests  are  numerous  and  insistent.  Just 
how  far  afield  the  College  can  go  without  detracting  from  its 
work  at  the  center,  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
desired  to  build  up  a  staff  devoted- wholly  to  extramural  work. 

The  attendance  at  the  past  Summer  Session  (1921)  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  University.  The  total  enrollment 
was  11,809.  About  8,000  students  took  courses  in  Summer 
Teachers  College,  taxing  its  capacity  to  the  utmost.         Session 

The  erection  of  the  new  building  called  the  Annex  has  given 
very  welcome  relief  to  the  pressure  upon  our  physical  accom- 
modations.    Four    new    lecture    and    recitation  .  . 

f  ,      „  .         .  Additions  to 

rooms,  two  conference  rooms,  and  ornces  tor  six      th    Ph    '    1 

departments  are  thus  afforded.    In  the  summer,  Plant 

the  relief  was  very  greatly  appreciated,  although 
the  increased  attendance  continues  to  exert  a  pressure  seeming- 
ly as  inexorable  as  the  Malthusian  Law. 

It  is  with  appreciation  of  the  cordial  support  of  the  trustees 
and  of  the  administration,  as  well  as  of  the  work  of  the  members 
of  thestaff ,  that  I  record  the  followingpromotionsduringtheyear : 
Nickolaus  L.  Engelhardt,fromAssociate  Professor  to  Professor 
of  Education;  EdwardH.Reisner,  from  Assistant  Promotions  and 
Professor  to  Associate  Professor  of  Education.  New  Appoint- 
Also  the  addition  to  the  faculty  of:  Rudolph  "^^"^^ 
Pintner,  Ph.D.,  as  Professor  of  Education;  and  James  F.  Hosic, 
Ph.D.,  as  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  ofificer  in 
charge  of  Extramural  Courses  of  Teachers  College. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Paul  Monroe 
June  JO,  1921  Director 
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SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTS 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 92 1 

To  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College, 

Sir: 

I  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  as  Director  of  the 
School  of  Practical  Arts  for  the  academic  year  closing  June  30, 
1921. 

The  total  registration  of  regular  students  in  the  School  of 
Practical  Arts  from  September,  1920,  to  June,  192 1,  was  1,464 
undergraduate  and  236  graduate;  total,  1,700. 
In  addition,  880  extension  students  were  ad- 
mitted to  technical  courses  for  which  their  preparation  was 
equivalent  to  that  of  matriculated  students  in  the  same 
courses.  About  500  of  these  extension  students  were  eligible 
to  matriculation  with  advanced  standing  above  Sophomore 
rank.  The  great  majority  of  extension  students  in  Practical 
Arts  were,  as  in  former  years,  teachers  and  others  who  were 
eligible  to  matriculation  for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  but  able  to 
attend  only  as  part-time  students.  Cards  of  admission  were 
issued  to  687  auditors  who  attended  extension  special  courses 
of  popular  lectures  conducted  by  the  departments  of  the 
School  in  cooperation  with  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

From  September,  1916,  to  June,  1919,  the  annual  registra- 
tion of  regular  students  in  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  was 
slightly  above  1,300  students  per  year.  Last  year  and  this 
year  there  were  decided  gains  in  numbers,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table. 

STUDENTS  IN  PRACTICAL  ARTS,   1 9I 3- 1 92 1 


Undergradu- 

Graduates in 

Total  in 

Total  in 

ates  in 

Practical 

Practical 

Teachers 

Practical  Arts 

Arts 

Arts 

College 

I9I3-I9I4 

793 

37 

830 

1,803 

I9I8-I9I9 

1. 159 

151 

1,310 

2,363 

I9I9-I920 

1,366 

185 

1,551 

3,118 

1920-192 1 

1,464 

236 

1,700 

3,411 
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The  increase  in  numbers  of  professional  students  referred  to 
in  my  report  last  year  has  continued.    Of  the  1,464  under- 
graduates this  year,  1,081  were  professional  stu- 
dents (Juniors,  Seniors  and  unclassified),  a  total  st  d    t 
of  383  being  Freshmen  and  Sophomores.    More- 
over, there  were  500  professional  students  registered  through 
University  Extension.    Adding  these  to  1,081  undergraduate 
professional  students  plus  236  graduate  students  gives  a  grand 
total  of  1,817  professional  students  in  the  regular  classes  in  the 
School  of  Practical  Arts  in  the  academic  year  just  closed. 

The  year's  gain  of  51  graduate  professional  students  in 
Practical  Arts  has  justified  the  offering  of  certain  new  and 
advanced  courses  in  Practical  Arts,  especially  in  practical 
science  and  household  arts,  to  which  reference  was  made  in 
last  year's  report.  Eleven  graduate  students  in  practical 
science  were  interested  in  science  applied  to  Practical  Arts, 
either  as  teachers  or  as  technical  workers  in  household  chem- 
istry, physiological  chemistry,  nutrition,  hygiene,  and  bac- 
teriology. 

The  departmental  distribution  of  graduate  students  in  Prac- 
tical Arts  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS  IN  PRACTICAL  ARTS 

I918-1919 

Household  Arts 76 

Fine  Arts 23 

Industrial  Arts 12 

Music I 

Nursing  and  Health 6 

Physical  Education il 

Practical  Science         

In  October,  February  and  June,  1 920-1 921,  the  Bachelor's 
and  Master's  degrees  were  conferred  by  the  University  on 
384  students  whose  majors  were  in  Practical  Arts. 
Of  282  who  received  the  Bachelor's  degree,  273  were  r  f  d 
women  and  9  men.  The  Master  of  Arts  degree  was 
conferred  on  70  women  and  on  20  men.  The  Master  of  Science 
degree  was  conferred  on  12  women.  The  total  of  102  Master's 
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degrees  suggests  the  rapid  movement  of  Teachers  College  to- 
wards professional  work  in  Practical  Arts  on  the  graduate 
basis. 

The  number  of  Teachers  College  diplomas  in  Practical  Arts 
conferred  in  1920-192 1  was  205,  158  to  holders  of  the  Bache- 
lor's degree  and  47  to  holders  of  the  Master's  degree. 

^  c  ,  One  hundred  ninety-seven  of  the  diplomas  were 
Conferred  .  -^  .  ,      ^ 

educational  (for  teachmg  or  supervision)  and  8  were 
for  technical  preparation  in  nursing  and  dietetics.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  educational  diplomas  by  departments  was  as 
follows,  the  figures  in  parentheses  being  those  of  1919-1920: 
Household  Arts — -103  (96),  Fine  Arts — 22  (28),  Industrial 
Arts  13 — (9),  Music — 9  (9),  Nursing — 12  (5),  Physical  Educa- 
tion—38  (33). 

The  Director  of  the  School  of  Education  has  called  attention 
to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  students  from  China  and 

Japan.    It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  very  few  of 

c^  j\.  these  students  take  courses  in  household  arts, 
Students        .  .  ,  .  ,  . 

industrial  arts,   hygiene,  physical   education,  and 

practical  science — all  of  which  would  be  of  very  great  practical 
importance  in  the  home  countries  from  which  these  foreign 
students  come.  After  considerable  inquiry,  I  have  come  to 
believe  that  there  is  one  fundamental  reason  why  these  ori- 
ental students  do  not  elect  courses  in  Practical  Arts,  namely, 
that  there  is  in  their  home  countries  no  demand  for  teachers 
of  these  subjects.  Many  people  have  suggested  that  these 
students  seem  to  avoid  Practical  Arts  because  their  previous 
educational  experience  has  been  limited  to  book  study.  I 
cannot  believe  that  this  is  the  explanation,  because  students 
from  China  and  Japan  succeed  in  laboratory  studies  of  the 
natural  sciences  whenever  they  are  assured  of  positions  as 
teachers. 

The  plans  for  encouraging  research,  particularly  in  household 

arts  and  health,  to  which  I  have  several  times  referred  in 

my    annual    reports,    have    been    well    developed 

Iv  P  S6  3.  I*  p  ri 

during  the  academic  year  just  closed.  Moreover,  a 
special  appropriation  has  provided  apparatus  and  assistance 
for  investigations  planned  for  the  next  college  year.  A  number 
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of  departmental  and  inter-departmental  or  cooperative  inves- 
tigations have  been  started  under  the  supervision  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Practical  Arts  Research.  Some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant problems  now  being  studied  by  members  of  the  staff  and 
their  advanced  students  are  as  follows:  Efficiency  of  soaps  in 
relation  to  textile  injury  (Professor  Vulte,  Mrs.  McGowan  and 
students) ;  vitamine  problems  (Professor  Eddy  and  students) ; 
certain  dietetic  problems  (Professor  Rose,  Miss  MacLeod  and 
students) ;  physiological  chemistry  problems  of  cookery  (Pro- 
fessors Van  Arsdale  and  Eddy  and  students) ;  household  effi- 
ciency problems  (Professor  Gunther,  Miss  Fisher,  Miss  Blitz, 
Miss  Balderston  and  students) ;  haemoglobin  and  health  rela- 
tions (Professor  Wood  and  Dr.  Heft) ;  certain  biological  prob- 
lems (Professor  Broadhurst  and  students) ;  household  budget 
problems  (Professor  Andrews  and  students). 

Work  on  many  minor  problems,  especially  parts  of  the  above 
larger  problems,  has  been  organized  as  limited  units  adapted 
to  students  who  are  ready  for  introduction  to  research. 

It  should  be  noted  with  commendation  that  the  committee 
appointed  to  organize  Practical  Arts  research  has  shown  no 
signs  of  the  usual  weakness  of  college  departments  which 
encourage  students  to  begin  research  without  thorough  prepa- 
ration. In  guarding  against  such  a  tendency  the  committee  in 
charge  of  Practical  Arts  research  has  cooperated  with  the 
Committee  on  Instruction  in  planning  the  following  series  of 
courses  as  introduction  to  research  in  the  several  fields  of 
Practical  Arts:  Household  Chemistry  221-222,  Biochemistry 
253-254,  Nutrition  217-218,  Cookery  131,  Household  Admin- 
istration 291-292,  Household  Economics  265-266,  Biology  253- 
254.  Each  of  these  courses,  introductory  to  research  in  a  par- 
ticular field,  is  announced  as  based  on  a  series  of  prerequisite 
courses;  and  thus  the  adequate  preparation  of  students  is  made 
certain. 

The  chief  reason  for  stimulating  most  aspects  of  Practical 
Arts  research  at  Teachers  College  is  that  such  training  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  preparation  of  advanced  students  who 
are  going  into  educational  work.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
Practical  Arts  research  must  be  developed  under  the  direct 
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control  of  the  Faculty  of  Practical  Arts,  to  which  is  assigned 
the  duty  of  training  educational  leaders  in  this  field.  It  is  also 
evident  that  such  research  connected  with  the  training  of  stu- 
dents could  not  be  a  logical  part  of  the  Teachers  College  Insti- 
tute of  Educational  Research,  which  is  organized  as  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  faculties  of  the  College  and  therefore  is  in  no 
way  concerned  with  the  teaching  of  students. 

Last  year,  with  1,551  regular  students  and  700  extension 

students  in  Practical  Arts  who  used  more  than  three-fourths 

of  the  total  "student  floor-space"  of  all  Teachers 

Efficiency  in  College  rooms  for  instruction,  it  seemed  that  we 
Use  of  Floor  ^1  .  1     ^      -.v 

c  were  near  the  maximum;  but  with  a  rearrange- 

ment of  room  schedules,  and  especially  with  more 
classes  at  8-9  a.  m.,  12  m.-i  p.  m.,  7-10  p.  m.,  and  Satur- 
days 9  a.  m.-i2  m.  and  1-4  p.  m.,  we  have  been  able  to  pro- 
vide this  year  for  the  equivalent  of  more  than  100  additional 
full-time  students  of  Practical  Arts  without  any  inefficiently 
large  classes.  In  this  readjustment  and  extension  of  class 
schedules,  there  was  some  advantage  in  the  fact  that  the 
College  had  this  year  a  net  increase  of  four  general  class 
rooms  in  the  new  Annex;  but  for  the  most  part  the  read- 
justments necessary  to  provide  for  the  additional  students 
concerned  the  laboratories  and  other  special  rooms  and  not 
general  class  rooms. 

This  extension  of  use  of  rooms  by  students  of  Practical  Arts 
has  been  made  possible  by  our  system  of  limited  classes,  which 
has  been  in  operation  for  eight  years.  This  prevents  any  over- 
crowding of  classes.  Originally,  it  was  planned  for  the  science 
and  household  arts  laboratories,  but  it  has  become  necessary 
to  limit  most  courses  in  which  there  is  more  than  one  section. 
About  90  courses  with  a  total  of  225  sections  will  be  limited 
next  year. 

While  we  have  been  able  to  provide  floor  space  for  more 
than  four  hundred  additional  students  of  Practical  Arts  in  the 
past  three  years,  without  any  inefficiently  large  classes,  we 
have  steadily  appropriated  for  regular  classes  (chiefly  under- 
graduate) space  which  is  needed  by  the  rapidly  growing  body 
of  advanced  students,  most  of  whom  are  graduate.    These 
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must  be  taught  as  individuals  or  in  small  groups,  and  for 
scientific  research  they  should  have  the  constant  use  of  labor- 
atory space  assigned  by  the  half-year  to  individuals.  Just  as 
advanced  students  of  education  need  individual  tables  in  the 
library,  so  advanced  workers  in  the  laboratory  subjects  of 
Practical  Arts  need  space  where  their  apparatus  may  remain 
undisturbed.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  last  report,  we  need  now 
the  equivalent  of  an  entire  floor  of  the  Dodge  Building  for  this 
group  of  advanced  students  in  Household  Arts.  For  this  rea- 
son, there  is  a  very  decided  limit  to  the  nature  and  amount  of 
advanced  scientific  work  that  can  be  carried  on  in  laboratories 
where  regular  classes  of  more  elementary  students  must  meet. 
We  have  reached  this  limit  in  biology,  chemistry,  cookery,  and 
nutrition. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  proposed  library  and  adminis- 
tration building  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  space  for  ad- 
vanced work  in  Practical  Arts,  especially  in  household  arts, 
practical  science,  hygiene,  and  applied  fine  arts,  because  very 
little  of  the  floor  space  which  the  library  building  will  make 
available  in  the  present  buildings  is  adaptable  to  the  labora- 
tory work  of  Practical  Arts.  So  far  as  advanced  work  in  Prac- 
tical Arts  is  concerned,  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of  floor 
space  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  completion  of  the  Grace 
Dodge  Building  as  it  was  originally  planned.  This  would  give 
an  ideal  arrangement  of  two  large  laboratories  and  several 
smaller  ones  on  each  floor,  and  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
School  of  Practical  Arts  to  provide  for  2,000  full-time  profes- 
sional students  above  sophomore  rank,  500  of  whom  might  be 
taking  the  most  advanced  courses  which  we  now  offer. 

Miss  Josephine  Marshall  has  been  promoted  from  the  rank 

of  Instructor  to  the  rank  of  Assistant  Professor  of  Household 

Arts   Education    and    assigned    to   the    Faculty   of 

Practical  Arts.    Assistant  Professor  Jane  Fales,  of     ^,, 

.  Changes 

the  sub-department  of  Textiles  and  Clothing,  has 
resigned.  A  number  of  new  appointments  of  lecturers,  instruc- 
tors,  and  assistants  have  been  recorded   in   the   1921-1922 
Announcement  of  the  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

In  closing,  I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  that  from  every  point 
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of  \new  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  seems  to  be  in  excellent 
condition  at  the  close  of  this  academic  year.  So 
far  as  I  can  find,  a  spirit  of  hearty  cooperation  and 
loyalty  to  Teachers  College  ideals  animates  every  member  of 
the  staff  of  125  leading  officers  of  instruction  (34  professors, 
65  instructors,  26  lecturers),  who  are  to  be  directly  in  charge 
of  the  regular  classes  next  year. 

The  conditions  in  the  student-body  are  equally  satisfactory. 
The  rapid  expansion  of  our  professional  work  in  the  various 
lines  of  Practical  Arts  has  attracted  a  ven,^  superior  type  of 
mature,  serious  and  scholarly  men  and  women  who  have  com- 
pleted two  years  of  study  beyond  high  school.  Such  students 
have  already  come  from  several  hundred  normal  schools  and 
colleges.  It  is  obvious  to  our  college  officers  who  deal  with 
incoming  students  that  the  rank  and  file  of  those  now  applying 
for  admission  to  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  are  very  much 
better  prepared  for  professional  study  than  were  those  who 
came  with  advanced  standing  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  improvement  is,  in  part,  that  the  students 
now  tend  to  take  elsewhere  the  studies  prerequisite  to  Prac- 
tical Arts;  but  more  important,  I  think,  is  the  fact  that  the 
opportunity  for  educational  service  and  professional  standing 
in  Practical  Arts  is  now  attracting  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
best  types  of  college  students.  With  such  students  as  learners 
and  as  sources  of  inspiration  to  their  teachers,  the  officers  of 
instruction  in  all  departments  of  Practical  Arts  are  sure  to  play 
well  their  part  in  preparing  educational  leaders  in  the  technical 
fields  which  have  been  assigned  to  the  Faculty  of  Practical 
Arts. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  A.  BiGELOW 

Director 
June  JO,  1921 


COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 
REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I92I 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  and  privilege  of  submitting  the  following 
report  for  the  academic  year  1920-192 1,  a  period  that  has 
been  eventful  in  many  ways. 

It  was  freely  predicted,  that  owing  to  a  substantial  increase 
in  tuition  fees,  registration  would  show  a  marked  decrease. 
This  prediction  is  shown  to  have  been  entirely 
unwarranted,  as  the  freshman  registration  was  ^^'^ 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  school.  This  together  with  an 
unprecedently  large  sophomore  class,  taxed  our  facilities  to 
the  limit.  Despite  the  fact  that  provision  had  been  made  for 
the  expected  increase  in  the  number  of  matriculants,  it  became 
necessary  to  turn  away  a  considerable  number  of  prospective 
students.  Many  of  these,  instead  of  entering  other  schools  of 
pharmacy,  expressed  their  intention  and  desire  to  matriculate 
at  our  school  for  the  1921-1922  session,  as  soon  as  this  was 
possible. 

Among  the  new  matriculants  are  to  be  found  a  large  number 
who  have  successfully  completed  their  high  school  work.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  number  of  such  students  is  progress- 
ively increasing. 

Our  efforts  to  interest  women  in  the  study  of  pharmacy, 
have  met  with  splendid  success.  The  number  of  women  in 
attendance  upon  the  several  courses  during  the  past  year,  is 
the  largest  in  our  history.  Records  show  that  they  excel  in 
scholarship  and  they  have  earned  more  than  their  share  of 
class  honors.  In  practical  work,  where  neatness,  dispatch  and 
above  all  accuracy  are  deciding  factors,  their  record  is  an 
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enviable  one.  The  old  prejudice  against  the  employment  of 
women  in  pharmacies,  excepting  perhaps  in  a  minor  capacity, 
is  rapidly  disappearing,  even  in  the  large  cities.  In  suburban 
and  rural  territories,  women  have  always  been  accorded  their 
just  recognition. 

While  the  seating  capacity  of  our  lecture  halls  has  thus  far 

proven  ample,  such  was  far  from  being  the  case  with  our 

recitation  rooms  and  laboratories  during  the  past 

T^    .,v         year.    It  should  be  noted  that  our  laboratories  are 

t  acihties        •' 

by  no  means  contracted,  but  are  of  sufficient  size 

to  provide  ample  room  for  the  practical  examination  conducted 

by  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  four  times  a  year.  No  other 

laboratories  in  this  State,  at  least  none  connected  with  a  school 

of  pharmacy,  are  of  sufficient  extent  to  be  available  for  this 

purpose.    Nevertheless  they  proved  entirely  inadequate  for 

our  own  students  at  this  time. 

In  face  of  this  emergency  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Faculty 
developed  a  plan  which  provided  lockers  for  50  students  in 
excess  of  the  usual  number.  The  results,  while  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  still  met  with  the  approval  of  the  classes.  For 
the  coming  year,  a  more  durable  and  permanent  equipment 
will  be  installed. 

The  problem  of  providing  additional  space  for  recitation 
purposes  was  much  more  difficult  to  solve.  Attempts  were 
made  to  secure  additional  space  outside  of  the  college  building, 
but  without  success.  A  solution,  temporary  in  character,  was 
found  in  dividing  the  class  into  six  sections  for  recitation  pur- 
poses, instead  of  the  usual  three  divisions.  In  this  manner 
some  of  our  smaller  rooms  became  available.  In  order  that  the 
instruction  of  these  large  classes  could  be  carried  on  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  for  suit- 
able additions  to  our  teaching  force.  Additional  instructors 
were  appointed  and  those  who  heretofore  held  the  rank  of 
instructor  were  advanced  to  the  rank  of  assistant  pro- 
fessor. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  if  the  present  increase  in  number 
of  students  is  maintained,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  new 
buildings  and  new  equipment  in  the  very  near  future.    The 
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Board  of  Trustees  and  members  of  the  Faculty  are  not  un- 
mindful of  this  situation,  and  are  giving  it  careful  considera- 
tion. 

In  the  1919-1920  report  submitted  by  Dean  Rusby,  he 
calls  attention  to  the  spirit  of  unrest  and  diversion  of  student 
activities  resulting  from  the  world  war,  still 
existing  at  that  time,  though  hostilities  had  long  '^^'' '  '^"^' 
ceased.  It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  report  that  a  marked 
improvement  in  this  direction  has  manifested  itself.  Attention 
to  class  work  has  been  satisfactory  in  general,  and  improved 
scholarship  is  noted.  Student  activities  have  shown  a  healthy 
development  and  the  spirit  of  unrest  has  to  a  great  extent 
given  way  to  one  of  contentment  and  a  desire  to  meet  stand- 
ards and  requirements.  This  new  order  of  things  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  satisfactory  results  of  our  recent  examina- 
tions, which  compare  favorably  with  those  of  pre-war  classes. 
In  numbers,  the  graduates  of  the  Class  of  1921  exceed  those  of 
any  class  in  the  history  of  our  college.  These  results  have  been 
accomplished  without  any  lowering  of  standards,  each  success- 
ful candidate  having  fully  met  all  educational  and  other 
requirements. 

The  increase  in  tuition  fees  by  the  schools  of  pharmacy  of 
this  State  has  afforded  immediate  and  satisfactory  relief  from 
the  burdensome  and  painful  conditions  prevailing 
during  the  past  few  years  and  has  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  much  more  equitable  and  satisfactory  salary 
conditions  for  the  Faculty  members.  This  very  gratifying 
situation  has  been  developed  without  in  the  least  increasing 
the  financial  burden  of  the  school.  The  amount  realized  from 
tuition  fees  enabled  our  Board  of  Trustees  to  make  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  salary  of  the  Faculty  members.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  increased  tuition  fee  was  not  a  burden  on 
the  financial  resources  of  the  student.  His  earning  capacity, 
during  college  attendance  and  after,  has  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  additional  amount  paid  for  tuition  represents 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  increase  received. 

It  is  fully  expected  that  in  1923  the  entrance  requirements 
to  schools  of  pharmacy  will  be  increased  to  high  school  gradua- 
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tion.    Additional  legislation   will  be  required  to  make  such 

requirement  legally  operative  in  this  State.    I  regret  to  be 

obliged  to  report  that  some  opposition  to  this 
Increased  •    j        i      • 

„      .  ,        course  is  developmg. 

Requirements  r  • 

The  matter  of  mcreasing  the  college  course 

to  three  years  in  1925,  and  to  four  years  in  1927,  will  no  doubt 

receive  attention  at  the  coming  meeting  of  the  American 

Conference   of    Pharmaceutical    Faculties.      Opinions    differ 

widely  concerning  the  advisability  or  desirability  of  this  step. 

A  number  of  so-called  Federal  Board  students,  in  possession 
of  the  necessary  requirements,  were  admitted  to  our  classes 
during  the  year.  Others  who  applied  were  unable 
to  meet  the  usual  requirements  for  admission  and 
subsequent  license,  and  much  to  our  regret,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  deny  them  admission. 

The  Baccalaureate  Degree  was  again  conferred  this  year. 
The  candidate  showed  exceptional  proficiency  and  completed 
the  four  year  course  with  great  credit,  receiving  the  award  of 
the  Isaac  Plant  Fellowship. 

Conditions  in  Pharmacy,  outside  of  our  own  school,  are 
likewise  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition.  Graduates  who  have 
secured  a  State  license,  are  assured  an  immediate  substantial 
income.  Positions  in  pharmacies  are  readily  obtainable  by 
properly  qualified  persons  and  opportunity  for  embarking  in 
business  is  not  lacking.  The  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  at  Stamford,  was  the  most 
successful  one  ever  held  by  this  association.  Likewise  the 
financial  condition  of  the  association  is  on  the  soundest  basis. 
The  prosperity  of  the  retail  pharmacist  and  the  colleges  reflects 
itself  upon  the  State  association  in  ample  measure.  The  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association  will  only  meet  in  September 
of  this  year,  so  that  no  record  of  its  activities  can  be  made 
here. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  record  the  fact  that  all  efforts 
of  the  Faculty  were  ably  supplemented  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Without  this  help  and  often  guidance,  our  work 
during  the  past  year  could  not  have  been  so  successfully  con- 
summated. The  fidelity,  loyalty  and  untiring  industry  of  the 
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Faculty  members  and  the  clerical  force,  should  also  be  made 
a  matter  of  record. 

In  closing,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Dean 
Rusby  sailed  for  abroad  on  June  i,  in  order  to  pursue  scientific 
exploration,  having  been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  C.  Diekman, 

Acting  Dea7t 
June  30,  IQ2I 


SUMMER  SESSION 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  SUMMER  SESSION  OF  1 92 1 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

As  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  of  the  twenty-second  Summer 
Session  of  the  University  which  opened  July  5  and  closed 
August  12,  1921. 

The  report  of  the  Registrar  includes  the  statistical  record  of 
the  Session.  (See  page  315.)  Outstanding  figures  are:  (i)  the 
enrollment  of  11,809,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
Summer  Session  (against  9,780  for  the  attendance  of  1920),  in 
spite  of  the  unsettled  financial  condition  of  the  country  and 
the  increase  in  travel  costs;  (2)  the  percentage  of  men  and 
women,  33.35  and  66.65  respectively;  (3)  the  wide  territorial 
distribution  with  8,289  students  from  outside  of  New  York 
State,  and  with  1,713  (14.52  per  cent)  from  the  South  Atlantic 
Division  (Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia)  and  268  students  from  foreign  countries.  Of  the 
students  in  attendance  40.99  per  cent  had  taken  work  at  the 
University  previously.  Studies  of  the  distribution  of  previous 
years  Indicate  clearly  that  the  percentage  of  students  from 
outside  New  York  State  is  constantly  increasing. 

Other  interesting  figures  are:  528  instructors, — 302  men 
and  117  women,  with  the  addition  of  109  assistants, — 50  men 
and  59  women;  in  the  Demonstration  School  there  were  12 
high  school  teachers  and  16  elementary  teachers.  A  total  of 
724  courses  was  offered.  In  addition  to  the  regular  courses 
there  were  94  lectures  given  as  recorded  In  the  Weekly  Bulle- 
tins of  the  Summer  Session.  The  Goldman  Concert  Band 
gave  fifteen  concerts  on  the  Green  during  the  Session,  and 
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three  concerts  were  given  in  the  gymnasium  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Walter  Henry  Hall.  Excursions  were  con- 
ducted in  and  about  New  York  City  with  a  total  of  13,307 
participants.  The  West  Point  excursion  included  1,850 
students  and  980  were  taken  to  Atlantic  City. 

Students  Hall  was  opened  by  arrangement  with  Barnard 
College,  and  the  women  of  the  University  appreciated  their 
exclusive  use  of  a  swimming  pool.  The  pool  was  used  on  the 
average  by  400  women  each  day. 

The  instruction  showed  no  marked  change  from  that  of 
previous  years.  There  were  135  instructors  from  outside  the 
University  staff;  two  instructors  from  a  foreign  country. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  social  sciences  were  larger  in 
number  and  more  varied  than  heretofore.  In  addition  to  the 
courses  bearing  directly  and  indirectly  on  the  education  for 
citizenship  a  series  of  eight  conferences  on  the  Education  of 
the  Adult  Immigrant  were  provided  for  the  students  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  A 
new  course  of  interest  on  the  Home  Teaching  of  the  Blind  was 
added  to  the  program  of  studies. 

The  expansion  of  the  work  offered  in  the  Summer  Session  in 
order  to  train  prospective  public  servants  was  suggested  in 
my  report  for  1920.  In  the  programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Modern  Languages,  History,  Sociology,  Government,  Eco- 
nomics, and  Geography,  and  in  the  School  of  Business,  many 
courses  are  offered  which  provide  excellent  preparation  for 
such  students.  Any  attempt  to  coordinate  these  courses  more 
closely,  and  to  add  to  them  technical  instruction  in  official 
procedure  must  be  contingent  on  an  increased  recognition  by 
the  civil  authorities  of  the  importance  of  University  training 
for  public  service.  The  present  methods  of  selection  and 
appointment  do  not  permit  students  to  enter  upon  a  course  of 
study  with  sufficient  confidence  in  the  probable  opportunity 
to  use  the  professional  training  acquired.  This  fact  is  of 
significance  for  the  offering  of  the  entire  academic  year.  It  is 
a  fair  question  how  much  the  University  may  properly  advance 
beyond  the  current  civil  practice. 

In  educational  theory  and  practice  the  University  is  un- 
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questionably  leading  public  opinion  and  influencing  the 
school  systems  of  the  country.  Each  summer  brings  a  larger 
number  of  students  into  our  advanced  courses,  who  come  from 
long  experience  in  the  field  in  order  to  gain  help  in  the  solution 
of  their  problems.  The  special  conferences  on  Rural  Education 
were  of  particular  importance  during  the  past  Session. 

The  number  and  maturity  of  the  students  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Romance  Languages  and  English  were  very  gratifying. 
To  the  latter  Department  students  were  particularly  attracted 
by  a  series  of  twenty-four  lectures  on  English  Language  and 
Literature  in  America.  The  following  persons  participated: 
Zona  Gale,  Robert  Frost,  Augustus  Thomas,  Paul  Elmer 
More,  Ellery  Sedgwick,  Edwin  Lefevre,  RoUo  Ogden,  Edwin 
E.  Slosson,  Brander  Matthews,  Ashley  H.  Thorndike,  William 
P.  Trent,  John  L.  Lowes,  George  P.  Krapp,  Wilbur  L.  Cross, 
Frank  W.  Chandler,  Jefferson  B.  Fletcher,  James  W.  Bright, 
Franklin  T.  Baker,  Charles  S.  Baldwin,  Frank  Aydelotte, 
Allan  Abbott,  John  Erskine,  and  Edward  L.  Thorndike.  It 
would  seem  wise  to  emphasize  each  year  by  some  such  lecture 
series  the  work  of  one  or  more  departments. 

The  special  three  week  courses  for  practicing  advertisers, 
begun  in  1920,  were  repeated  with  an  increase  in  registration. 

A  very  distinguished  staff  was  assembled  from  our  own  and 
other  institutions  for  the  School  of  Business.  I  see  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  School  should  become  an  increasing- 
ly important  part  of  the  Summer  Session. 

The  housing  of  the  students  was  effectively  cared  for  by  the 
University  Residence  Bureau.  On  University  property  677 
men  and  1,386  women  were  housed  in  the  summer  of  192 1, 
making  a  total  of  2,063;  Y^t  9,366  students  came  from  outside 
New  York  City.  Of  students  not  living  at  home  only  22.03 
per  cent  were  housed  by  the  University  at  an  an  average 
rental  of^$6.50  per  week  as  against  an  estimated  average  rental 
of  $8.60  [per  week  for  those  not  in  University  dormitories. 
Furthermore,  preference  is  given  in  the  women's  dormitories  to 
girls  under  twenty-four.  This  works  an  obvious  hardship  on 
more  mature  students,  though  it  seems  justified  by  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  University  toward  its  yoimger  students. 
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I  would  ask  that  the  housings  under  University  control  be 
given  very  serious  consideration.  The  University  can  be  of 
great  service  to  its  students  in  handling  the  residence  situation. 
Individually,  the  students  are  helpless  in  this  matter. 

The  entire  staff  of  the  University  worked  together  with  a 
fine  spirit  of  cooperation  in  an  endeavor  to  carry  on  with  the 
utmost  efficiency  the  work  of  the  Session.  Many  students 
remarked  upon  the  unexpected  consideration  which  they  had 
received  in  a  University  which  they  had  feared  was  too  large 
to  consider  the  individual.  This  cooperation  within  the  Insti- 
tution I  count  as  one  of  the  important  causes  for  the  success  of 
the  Summer  Session  of  1921. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  J.  Coss, 

Director 

September  30,  IQ21 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 92 1 

To  the  President  oj  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  report  of  University- 
Extension  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1921. 

I  desire  to  record  at  the  opening  of  this  report  that  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  President,  the  Trustees  have  changed 
the  title  Extension  Teaching  to  University  Extension.  This 
modification  was  suggested  in  the  report  of  the  Director  for 
the  preceding  year. 

From  the  point  of  view  which  dates  to  its  origin  this  educa- 
tional work  is  an  extension  of  the  University  offering  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  cannot  attend  the  established  Schools 
or  courses.  The  theory  that  University  Extension  is  supple- 
mentary to  the  ordinary  work  of  the  University  is  rapidly 
changing,  particularly  since  the  Extension  courses  are  given 
in  class  exercises  with  all  the  regularity  associated  with  the 
courses  in  the  Schools.  In  the  days  to  come  these  courses, 
now  termed  University  Extension,  will  become  the  center  of 
the  University  structure,  restoring  in  freedom  of  offering 
and  of  access  the  historic  University  of  the  past.  This  will 
serve  to  feed  and  supplement  the  work  of  schools  that  now 
are  regarded  as  alone  forming  the  University.  An  indication 
of  this  development  is  the  action  of  the  Trustees  in  granting 
a  degree  in  general  studies  to  so-called  University  Under- 
graduates, so  that  an  undergraduate  degree  may  now  be 
acquired  by  students  who  have  completed  the  course  of  study 
required  for  this  degree  in  courses  which  are  appropriate 
whether  in  University  Extension  or  in  the  undergraduate 
schools  or  wherever  the  committee  may  desire  to  assign  such 
students.   The  significance  of  this  development  in  the  history 
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of  University  education  of  this  country  is  not  yet  recognized 
or  appreciated,  nevertheless  it  means  adult  education  which 
as  you,  Mr.  President,  have  yourself  said  is  "just  now  even 
more  important  than  the  education  of  children  and  of  youth." 

In  considering  the  figures  supplied  by  the  Registrar,  I 
would  follow  his  general  subdivision.  The  number  of  students 
attending  classes  at  Morningside  was  11,645,  r  •  t  t* 
an  increase  of  133  over  the  preceding  year; 
those  attending  in  extramural  classes  outside  of  New  York 
City  numbered  1,241,  an  increase  of  244.  Home  Study 
students  entering  upon  courses  in  the  year  1 920-1 921  num- 
bered 202,  an  increase  of  87.  This  summary  does  not  include 
the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  with  a  membership  of 
2,472,  or  the  students  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking 
which  are  not  enrolled  as  Columbia  students  although  their 
instructors  are  appointed  by  the  University  and  the  courses 
are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  this  Department 

The  registration  of  students  in  University  Extension  calls 
for  extraordinary  tact  on  the  part  of  the  Registrar  and  Bursar 
and  those  who  are  associated  with  them.  As  the  Director 
in  charge  of  the  administration  of  University  Extension  I 
desire  to  record  my  indebtedness  to  these  officers  for  their 
very  skilful  handling  of  this  difficult  problem.  As  registration 
is  not  completed  until  the  fee  is  paid,  the  student  is  not  allowed 
to  begin  his  course  until  he  has  met  the  financial  obligation 
which  registration  implies.  In  enforcing  this  rule  students 
must  be  treated  with  kindness  and  forbearance,  particularly 
in  a  department  of  University  work  in  which  the  student 
especially  needs  encouragement,  and  an  abrupt  reply  or  a 
curt  statement  will  often  discourage  those  who  are  seeking 
means  of  obtaining  an  education  at  a  considerable  sacrifice. 
Those  who  represent  the  officers  of  administration  and  those 
who  first  come  in  contact  with  students  must  continually 
refresh  their  minds  with  the  theory  that  the  University  is 
not  a  factory,  but  an  educational  institution.  Those  who 
look  through  the  office  window  of  a  University  should  not 
emulate  their  fellows  who  are  frequently  found  in  railroad 
stations  or  theatre  ticket  offices. 
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Students  in  University  Extension  do  not  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  scholarships  in  the  University  and  the  loan  fund  is 
meagre.  Students  are  often  destitute  of  means  for  immediate 
payment  of  fees.  The  part  which  University  Extension  now 
takes  in  the  educational  activities  of  the  University  justifies 
a  request  for  special  consideration  of  this  problem.  I  would 
ask  first  for  a  large  increase  in  the  loan  fund  available 
for  Extension  students.  I  would  also  request  that  a  careful 
study  be  made  of  the  system  of  partial  payment  for  such 
students.  This  system  carefully  guarded  would  help  many 
who  can  pay  in  instalments,  but  who  must  forego  higher 
education  if  compelled  to  pay  the  entire  fee  for  the  session 
at  the  time  of  registration.  Under  any  circumstances,  con- 
siderable discretion  should  be  allowed  the  Registrar  and  Bur- 
sar, who  come  directly  in  contact  with  the  students  when  they 
first  appear  at  the  University,  and  who  can  help  or  hinder 
those  who,  eager  and  anxious,  are  ignorant  of  University 
methods  and  regulations.  I  have  purposely  made  special 
reference  to  this  matter  as  it  has  an  important  place  in  the 
development  of  the  service  which  we  all  desire  the  University 
to  render  to  the  community. 

I  can  report  that  the  organization  of  University  Extension 
is  now  complete.   It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  new  subject 

r.       •    ^-         of  study  or  system  of  instruction  which  could 

Organization  •'  -^ 

not  readily  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  branches 
of  this  Department. 

The  work  of  University  Extension  in  general  is  cared  for 
by  the  Director  and  five  Assistants.  The  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  is  assigned  to  an  Assistant  specially  qualified 
for  lyceum  work  of  the  best  grade.  Home  Study  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  former  graduate  student  at  Columbia  who  knows 
thoroughly  how  carefully  this  branch  of  University  Extension 
must  be  handled  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  University  tradi- 
tions and  standards.  Extramural  courses  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Director  and  his  associate  recently  appointed 
in  Teachers  College. 

This  in  outline  is  the  organization  of  University  Extension 
which  is  satisfactorily  conducting  its  educational  work. 
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The  staff  of  instructors  is  supplied  to  some  degree  from  the 
University  itself,  for  156  University  officers  have  been  design- 
ated to  give  service  in  University  Extension  in      ,    ,      , 

^  ,  ■'  Instructors 

addition  to  their  other  duties.  319  have  been 
appointed  to  give  their  entire  time  to  University  Extension. 
Of  these,  19  have  been  given  University  status,  in  other 
words,  have  been  given  full  academic  standing  to  which  they 
have  been  recommended  by  the  various  departments  to 
which  they  belong. 

The  following  subjects  were  given  in  this  department  in 
the  past  year.  The  figures  indicate  the  number  of  courses 
offered.  Agriculture  17,  Anthropology  6,  Architecture  and 
Architectural  Design  35,  Astronomy  4,  Bookkeeping  2, 
Botany  i,  Business  81,  Economics  5,  Cable  Telegraphy  i, 
Chemistry  12,  Chinese  3,  Dentistry  (including  advanced 
courses  for  practitioners,  and  courses  in  oral  hygiene)  83, 
Engineering  (Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical  Drafting,  Struc- 
tural Mechanics)  18,  English  56,  Fihng  and  Indexing  2, 
Fine  Arts  7,  Geography  3,  Geology  6,  German  16,  Government 
and  Public  Law  16,  Greek  4,  History  21,  Hygiene  2,  Journal- 
ism 2,  Latin  16,  Law  3,  Linguistics  i.  Mathematics  18,  Music 
9,  Neurology  i,  Optics  and  Optometry  21,  Personnel  Manage- 
ment 6,  Philosophy  10,  Psychology  12,  Religious  Education 
12,  Romance  Languages  33  (French  17,  Italian  2,  Rumanian 

1,  Spanish  13),  Secretarial  Correspondence  i,  Slavonic  17 
(History  2,   Russian  6,   Pohsh  3,   Bohemian   Czecho-Slovak 

2,  Serbo-Croatian  2,  Armenian  2),  Sociology  22,  Speech 
Improvement  2,  Stenography  and  Typewriting  17,  Typography 
I,  Vocational  Guidance  i,  Zoology  2. 

Teachers  College  offered,  in  University  Extension  courses 
in  Practical  Arts,  Fine  Arts,  Household  Arts,  Industrial 
Arts,  Music  and  Speech,  Nursing  and  Health,  and  Physical 
Education. 

In  connection  with  the  instruction  in  various  languages 
special  laboratory  courses  were  offered  in  Spoken  Languages 
which  were  open  to  students  although  in  small  restricted 
classes:  Armenian  i,  Chinese  i,  Danish-Norwegian  i,  Dutch 
I,  English  2,  French  5,  German  3,  Greek  i,  Hungarian   1, 
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Icelandic   i,   Irish  4,   Italian  2,  Japanese  2,   Portuguese   i, 

Rumanian     i,  Russian    2,    Serbo-Croatian     i,    Spanish    6, 

Turkish  i. 

Extramural  courses,  i.  e.,  those  not  given  in  the  University 

buildings,  may  be  classified  in  two  divisions,  firsts  those  given 

in  New  York,  as  at  The  Long  Island  College 

X  r  mur       Hospital,  or  at  The  American  Institute  of  Bank- 
i>-.ourscs 

ing,    138    East   35th    Street,    and   second,   those 

offered  at  various  centers  outside  of  the  greater  city. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Long  Island  College  buildings 
are  conducted  for  pre-medical  students  and  form  two  years 
of  collegiate  work  with  special  courses  in  chemistry.  There 
were  132  students  in  these  pre-medical  courses. 

Great  success  has  attended  the  operation  of  the  courses 
at  the  American  Institute  of  Banking.  The  Institute  furnishes 
the  money  needed  for  the  courses  so  that  clerks  in  the  banks 
may  have  special  instruction  at  reduced  rates.  The  University 
furnishes  educational  supervision,  and  appoints  all  the  in- 
structors. The  plans  for  the  development  of  this  work  are 
very  elaborate,  and  indicate  an  institution  of  increased  size 
suppUed  with  suitable  building  and  equipment. 

The  extramural  courses  outside  of  New  York  were  given 
at  Bridgeport  i,  Hartford  2,  Montclair  6,  New  Britain  3, 
Scranton  7,  Southington  4,  South  Norwalk  5,  Washington, 
D.  C,  8,  and  Yonkers  9. 

Hitherto  Teachers  College  has  hesitated  to  respond  to 
the  many  demands  for  extramural  courses.  These  have  been 
given  to  some  extent  but  with  considerable  anxiety  lest  such 
an  added  burden  assumed  by  its  staff  might  do  injury  to  the 
work  at  the  College  which  needed  all  its  instructing  force 
to  care  for  the  numerous  students  who  desired  to  attend  in 
New  York.  A  decision  has  finally  been  reached  to  offer  ex- 
tramural courses  according  to  a  carefully  guarded  system 
and  Professor  James  F.  Hosic  has  been  appointed  to  supervise 
extramural  courses  in  Education.  He  will  cooperate  with 
the  Director  in  conducting  this  work  in  a  manner  which  will 
protect  the  University's  intramural  courses  while  aiding  those 
who  so  earnestly  call  for  instruction  in  local  centers. 
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I  should  mention  here  certain  parts  of  our  work  which 
assume  the  form  of  branches  of  certain  schools  or  departments 
of  the  University.  This  may  be  said  of  Architecture,  courses 
in  which  number  29,  and  lead  to  a  certificate  of  proficiency. 

The  same  is  true  of  Optometry  with  its  two-year  course 
leading  to  a  certificate. 

I  desire  to  refer  especially  to  courses  in  Oral  Hygiene  now 
under  the  skilful  direction  of  Doctor  Anna  V.  Hughes,  and 
to  those  in  Advanced  Dentistry  which  are  directed  by  Doctor 
Edwin  J.  Nestler.  Through  the  students  in  Oral  Hygiene 
free  prophylactic  service  has  been  afforded  1,700  children 
of  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
and  also  for  the  Red  Cross. 

To  these  we  should  add  special  courses  arranged  in  groups, 
those  which  have  an  established  place  in  University  Exten- 
sion. I  should  mention  the  courses  in  Spoken  Languages, 
courses  in  Fiction  Writing  and  Magazine  Writing,  and  in 
Secretarial  Studies.  Special  announcements  are  published 
which  aid  the  student  in  selecting  his  chosen  field  of 
study. 

University  Extension  lends  itself  to  a  great  diversity  of 
courses.  Many  of  these  are  given  on  request  and  beyond 
those  set  forth  in  the  Announcement.  Such  are  the  short 
courses  in  Commercial  Grain  Grading,  Department  Store 
Accounting,  Estate  Accounting,  Patent  Law,  Textiles,  Navi- 
gation and  Piloting,  Air  Navigation  Problems,  and  Modern 
Social  Economic  and  Political  Problems. 

The  work  of  the  Home  Study  branch  of  University  Extension 

during  the  past  year  has  been  that  of  preparation  of  new 

courses.    This  has  been  carried  on  with  due  care      ^        r-^    i 

Home  Study 

and  deliberation  so  that  a  sound  educational 
foundation  might  be  laid  and  high  standards  emphasized.  The 
objective  aimed  at  has  always  been  to  build  courses  that  lend 
themselves  most  readily  to  effective  study  in  the  home,  away 
from  the  class  room.  New  courses  arranged  for  during  the 
year  include  English  Literature,  American  History,  Actuarial 
Mathematics,  Dramatic  Composition,  Composition  of  Lyric 
Poetry,     Business     Organization,     Industrial     Management, 
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Principles  and  Methods  of  Statistics,  Principles  of  Economics, 
Classical  Literature,  Livy  and  Horace,  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, Homer's  Odyssey,  Greek  Tragedy,  Spanish  Literature, 
Old  Testament  History  and  Literature,  Mechanical  Drawing, 
Foreign  Exchange.  Since  the  organization  of  Home  Study 
438  students  have  registered  in  86  courses  conducted  by  27 
individuals.  Each  course  is  prepared  by  a  representative  of 
the  department  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  subject  matter 
falls.  The  department  thus  assumes  responsibiUty  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  course  is  given  and  assures  its  academic 
character  and  standard.  In  addition  to  the  regular  Home 
Study  courses,  guides  to  reading  and  outhnes  for  study  will 
be  furnished  by  the  University  which  will  be  of  a  less  formal 
character  and  will  place  the  responsibility  entirely  on  the 
home  student.  There  is  considerable  demand  for  this  type 
of  assistance  in  study.  These  outlines  will  also  be  prepared 
for  more  informal  group  study  and  reading. 

Much  attention  is  being  given  to  the  use  of  Home  Study 
courses  for  prisoners,  as  at  Sing  Sing.  Although  such  a  system 
cannot  take  the  place  of  class  study,  nevertheless  Home  Study 
courses  with  their  outlines  and  syllabuses  will  be  of  great 
value  in  supplying  those  in  our  penal  institutions  with  oppor- 
tunities of  study  which  they  have  not  hitherto  possessed.  The 
expense  of  furnishing  such  courses  will  be  comparatively 
small  and  already  those  interested  are  arranging  to  supply 
the  funds.  In  this  connection  we  must  always  keep  in  mind 
that  the  University  is  not  a  philanthropic  institution  but 
must  aid  wherever  its  service  as  an  educational  institution 
may  be  needed. 

The  office  of  Home  Study  has  been  placed  in  Columbia 
House  which  has  been  dedicated  to  the  extension  of  American 
ideals,  as  Home  Study  has  had  as  its  definite  purpose  the 
"making  of  better  citizens"  which  is  as  satisfactory  a  definition 
as  any  of  the  word  "Americanization."  University  Extension 
has  recently  laid  emphasis  upon  questions  of  forms  of  govern- 
ment, politics,  economics  and  history  and  now  Home  Study 
will  furnish  a  series  covering  what  in  general  may  be  called 
citizenship  courses. 
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The  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  completed  its  eighth 

year  with   an   enrolment   of  2,472   and  an        ^.    ^     . 

■^  ,  -  1         o  ^-  The  Institute  of 

attendance  of  105,201  on  the  284  meetmgs,      ^^^^  ^^^  Sciences 

the    largest   enrolment    and    attendance  in 

the  Institute's   history   in  spite   of  a  25%   increase   in  the 

annual  fee. 

The  Institute  is  the  division  of  public  lectures  and  concerts 
of  University  Extension  and  serves  as  a  "town  and  gown  asso- 
ciation," During  these  eight  years  it  has  maintained  a  high 
standard  and  has  kept  to  its  original  purpose  of  bringing 
some  of  the  culture  and  educational  advantages  of  Columbia 
University  within  the  reach  of  busy  men  and  women  of  affairs 
who  desire  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  who  seek  to  im- 
prove their  minds  during  their  leisure  hours  by  coming  into 
contact  with  leaders  of  thought  in  the  various  fields  of  learn- 
ing. Members  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  lectures  not 
only  by  many  officers  of  the  University  but  also  of  other 
universities  and  colleges.  Publicists  of  distinction  and  well 
known  artists  also  contribute  to  the  program.  The  opening 
address  the  past  year  was  delivered  by  President  William 
H.  P.  Faunce  of  Brown  University.  Among  the  notable 
features  of  the  year  were  two  University  concerts  conducted 
by  Professor  Walter  Henry  Hall,  and  held  in  the  Columbia 
University  gymnasium.  These  concerts  were  off'ered  by  Uni- 
versity Extension  and  were  free  to  officers  and  students  and 
members  of  the  Institute.  Another  concert  of  interest  was 
given  by  the  musical  organizations  of  the  University.  A 
Program  of  Bach  Music  open  to  all  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity was  given  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel  under  Professor  Hall's 
direction.  The  Institute  also  cooperated  in  promoting  the 
Curtis  Oratorical  Contest,  three  debates  by  the  Debate  Council 
of  the  College,  an  Evening  of  Columbia  Poetry,  and  plays  by 
the  Philolexian  Society  and  the  Morningside  Players  which 
are  connected  with  the  University. 

During  the  past  year  the  School  of  Business  proposed  a 
series  of  ten  lectures  on  the  Federal  Income  Tax  by  leading 
experts  of  the  country.  As  no  academic  credit  was  given,  the 
course  was  offered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute.    The 
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class  enrolled  199  students.  In  response  to  many  re- 
quests the  lectures  were  put  in  book  form  (300  pages) 
and  published  by  the  University  Press.  Professor  Robert 
Murray  Haig  edited  the  book.  The  Institute  directed  the 
advertising  and  sale  and  in  spite  of  the  extensive  cost  of 
materials  and  labor  the  venture  was  successful.  Almost 
800  copies  have  been  sold,  and  orders  are  still  coming  in. 
The  book  has  been  reviewed  favorably  by  a  number  of 
publications. 

The  success  of  the  Institute  has  been  maintained  notwith- 
standing the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  auditorium  for 
its  audiences.  The  experience  of  the  past  few  years  has  led 
me  to  feel  most  deeply  the  need  which  is  very  urgent  for  a 
large  auditorium  seating  several  thousand  people.  Some  have 
thought  that  a  large  auditorium  would  be  used  only  at  long 
intervals.  The  organization  of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  which  brings  to  the  University  large  audiences, — 
which  would  be  much  larger  if  a  suitable  auditorium  were 
provided, — is  offering  strong  evidence  that  an  auditorium 
of  large  size  would  be  used  in  the  service  of  the  University 
very  frequently,  especially  as  the  exercises  of  the  Institute 
are  held  on  every  weekday  evening  from  October  until  April. 
The  splendid  service  which  the  University  is  rendering  in 
furnishing  lectures,  addresses  and  concerts  of  a  high  type 
and  character  impresses  one  with  the  necessity  of  suitable 
auditorium  space  so  that  we  may  supply  this  part  of  the  city 
with  its  Town  Hall. 

A  number  of  editorials  have  appeared  in  the  secular  press 
calling  attention  in  a  commendatory  way  to  the  courses  in 
Biblical  study  which  have  been  given  by  this, 
P  J  .  Department  during  the  past  year.  Through 
cooperation  with  the  New  York  City  Sunday  School 
Association  it  has  been  possible  to  gather  at  the  University 
a  large  number  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  practical 
work  of  the  Bible  schools  of  the  city.  A  community  institute 
for  teachers  has  been  maintained  in  a  series  held  regularly 
on  Monday  evening  in  the  buildings  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary. 
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Much   attention   has   been  given   recently  to  the  subject 

of  American  labor  and  education.   A  most  interesting  series 

of  papers  is  gathered  in  the  Report  of  Proceedings      „,    , 

Workers 
of    the    First    National    Conference    on    Workers      Ejuration 

Education   in   the   United   States   held   April    23, 

1 92 1,  in  New  York  City. 

This  is  a  most  significant  development  in  adult  education. 
The  question  immediately  arises  why  should  not  those  in- 
terested in  workers'  education  turn  to  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  use  the  service  which  such  an  institution  as  Columbia 
University  is  already  furnishing  to  many  workers  who  may  or 
may  not  belong  to  a  labor  organization.  Columbia  University 
stands  ready  to  help  the  student  regardless  of  whether  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  laborer  or  not.  Cooperation  between 
the  universities  and  the  labor  unions  as  regards  education 
would  go  far  to  obliterate  the  tendency  to  class  division  which 
Lord  Haldane  says  "in  knowledge  goes  deeper  down  than  in 
any  other  division." 

The  one  difhculty  which  presents  itself  is  that  many  of 
those  in  the  ranks  of  labor  who  desire  to  obtain  an  education 
cannot  meet  the  cost  of  such  an  education.  This,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  be  an  obstacle  which  is  insurmountable  as 
undoubtedly  the  University  can  adjust  the  expense  so  as  to 
meet  the  resources  of  those  workers  who  are  ambitious  for  an 
education  and  who  are  without  sufficient  means. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Workers'  Education"  by  Arthur 
Gleason  there  appears  a  summary  which  shows  that  within 
the  past  three  years  in  ten  industrial  centers  from  Boston 
to  Seattle,  workers'  or  labor  colleges  have  been  established. 
The  organization  of  such  colleges  is  due  to  the  fact  that  men 
from  the  labor  unions  do  not  feel  at  home  in  the  academic 
surroundings  of  a  University.  There  is  also  a  belief  that  the 
most  liberal  universities  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  give 
instruction  which  is  so  unbiased  as  to  satisfy  those  who  are 
connected  with  the  labor  unions.  In  several  instances  state 
universities  have  been  called  upon  for  instructors  in  workers' 
classes.  These  have  given  as  a  rule  satisfaction,  nevertheless 
there  is  a  feeling  that  there  should  be  extraordinary  freedom 
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of  discussion  in  such  classes,  and  this,  Mr.  Gleason  in  his 
monograph  apparently  believes  to  be  very  difficult  of  attain- 
ment. After  all,  the  important  information  to  spread  abroad  is 
that  the  University  is  ready  to  give  to  workers  every  possible 
encouragement  in  their  desire  for  education  and  adopt,  if 
it  does  not  exist,  a  method  of  free  discussion  in  class  exercises 
which  they  desire.  It  is  curious  that  in  the  pamphlet  referred 
to  above  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  service  which 
Columbia  University  is  already  rendering  in  the  City  of 
New  York  to  the  very  class  of  workers  to  which  the  pamphlet 
refers. 

The  University  would  achieve  a  work  of  extraordinary 
importance  if  it  could  solve  this  problem  and  place  its  in- 
struction still  further  at  the  convenience  of  those  who  are 
termed  workers  and  thus  take  part  in  greater  degree  in  the 
important  development  of  adult  education. 

Because  of  the  recognition  of  the  courses  offered  in  Uni- 
versity Extension  as  counting  toward  the  degrees,  particular 
care  is  given  to  maintaining  a  high  standard 

c  u  1     u-  of   scholarship.     Each   student  who   desires   to 

bcnolarship  ^  i  •         ir 

take  an  extended  program  must  present  himself 

to  the  Assistant  who  has  charge  of  the  admission  of  students 
to  University  Extension.  This  Assistant  cooperates  with  the 
Director  of  Admissions  and  only  those  who  deserve  the  oppor- 
tunities which  University  Extension  offers  are  admitted.  It 
is  gratifying  to  record  that  a  number  of  these  students  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  securing  very  high  marks.  In  a 
number  of  cases  University  Extension  students  have  obtained 
a  clear  record  of  A's  and  B's.  Such  standing  is  always  recog- 
nized by  congratulatory  letters  signed  by  an  officer  of  the 
Department. 

Recently  great  help  in  the  maintaining  of  high  standards 
of  scholarship  has  been  rendered  through  the  organization 
of  a  system  of  departmental  representatives.  These  persons 
keep  close  watch  on  the  conduct  of  the  classes  in  their  various 
departments  and  study  the  special  needs  of  those  in  attendance. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  had  under  our  care  about 
250  of  the  350  Federal  Board  students  who  are  attending  the 
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University.    These  men  are  unusually  earnest  students  who 

fully  appreciate  the  opportunities  that  the  Government  has 

made  possible  for  them.     Some  of  them  are 

among  the  most  brilliant  men  in  the  University.  st  H    t 

They  are  often  handicapped  by  ill  health  or 

disability,  but  these  obstacles  are  seldom  allowed  to  defeat 

the  purpose  which  they  have  in  mind  and  a  number  have 

obtained  a  reputation  for  scholarship  which  is  enviable. 

As  I  bring  this  report  to  a  close  I  must  refer  again  to  the 
necessity  of  a  central  building  for  University  Extension  work. 
We  need  a  coherent  organization  and  this  is  impossible  under 
an  arrangement  whereby  our  officers  and  those  who  are  not 
deeply  concerned  with  the  conduct  of  our  work  must  be 
scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  University.  Fortunately 
we  do  not  have  to  consider  the  question  of  discipline.  It  may 
be  of  interest,  however,  to  state  that  suggestions  have  been 
made  looking  to  the  forming  of  a  Night  Student  Senate  which 
would  advise  the  administrative  authorities  of  the  needs  of 
University  Extension  students  and  guide  those  who  come 
as  strangers  into  this  Department  which  before  the  close 
of  the  year  numbered  over  13,000  students. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  C.  Egbert, 

Director 
June  JO,  1 921 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE   30,    I92I 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the 
School  of  Business  for  the  academic  year  1920-192 1. 

The  comparative  registration  for  the  past  two  years  is  as 

follows : 

igi9-iQ20  i920-ig2i 

First  year 144  138 

Second  year 48  105 

Graduate  year 24  20 

Non-candidates 53  98 

The  School  offers  courses,  such  as  Accounting,  which  have 
an  appeal  to  students  in  other  Schools  of  the  University,  par- 
ticularly the  College.  Hence  the  School  of  Busi- 
egis  ra  ion       ^^^^  must  furnish  instruction  for  a  large  number 
of  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  the  degree  offered  by 
the  School.     The  comparative  figures  are 

1919-1920       1920-1921 
Students  of  other  Schools     ....       294  300 

The  number  of  degrees  conferred  in  1920  and  1921  were 

Master  of  Science 15  13 

Bachelor  of  Science 45  73 

Certificate    in    Secretarial    Studies 

for  College  Graduates        ....  12  12 

The  students  in  University  Extension  pursuing  courses  in 
Business  numbered  2845  in  1919-1920,  and  3170  in  1920-1921. 
These  students  attend  classes  which  are  under  the  close  super- 
vision of  the  School  of  Business.  The  staff  of  the  School 
regards  these  students  as  worthy  of  their  special  interest  and 
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devotion.  Many  are  mature  persons  who  are  engaged  during 
the  day  in  necessary  remunerative  employment,  but  they  are 
earnest  students  who  attend  without  expectation  of  academic 
reward. 

In  former  reports  1  have  called  attention  to  two  facts,  first, 
the  wide  distribution  in  origin  of  the  students  of  the  School, 
and,  second,  the  rather  unusual  quality  of  those 
who  are  regular  members  of  the  School  and  can-  '  ^j^^  School 
didates  for  the  degrees.  These  facts  stand  forth 
even  more  clearly  in  the  records  of  the  past  year.  The  number 
attending  the  School  of  Business,  whose  residence  is  outside  of 
New  York  State,  was  207;  from  New  York  City  no,  and  from 
New  York  State  44. 

Students  of  the  School  are  very  eager  to  take  active  part  in 
athletic  contests  of  the  University.  This  is  readily  understood 
when  we  consider  that  the  two  years  of  the  School  correspond 
to  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  of  the  collegiate  career,  so  that 
the  student  regards  himself  as  in  his  undergraduate  days.  It 
has  appeared  wise  not  to  interfere  with  a  reasonable  participa- 
tion in  University  athletic  contests,  endeavoring,  however,  in 
various  ways  to  impress  upon  the  student  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
member  of  a  professional  school  with  all  that  this  implies  as  to 
standing  and  individual  responsibility.  The  staff  of  the 
School  is  keenly  interested  in  this  problem  and  its  bearing 
upon  the  progress  and  development  of  the  School. 

I  take  pleasure  in  recording  the  interest  shown  by  the 
students  in  the  welfare  of  the  School  and  its  progress.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  a  Foreign  Trade  Club  was  organized  which 
furnished  special  lectures  on  this  subject  for  the  benefit  of  the 
students  of  the  School  in  general.  Visits  to  various  stores  and 
factories  were  conducted  by  the  members  of  this  Club.  An- 
other organization  of  students  offered  a  prize  to  the  student  in 
the  evening  courses  in  business  who  should  show  the  best 
record  in  scholarship.  A  Banking  Club  has  been  organized 
entirely  on  the  initiative  of  the  students,  which  is  planning  to 
offer  a  medal  for  the  best  thesis  on  banking  produced  by  an  un- 
dergraduate in  any  one  year.  Students  taking  courses  in  bank- 
ing have  also  planned  for  the  establishment  of  a  travelling  and 
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research  fellowship  in  banking,  and  they  are  seeking  funds  for 
this  purpose.  This  suggestion  is  in  close  accord  with  my  own  re- 
quest for  travelling  fellowships  which  has  appeared  in  previous 
reports.  In  June  last  graduates  of  the  School  formed  an  alumni 
association  and  thus  testified  to  their  loyalty  to  Columbia. 

In  other  reports  I  have  referred  to  the  staff  of  the  School, 
which  is  composed  of  men  distinguished  in  their  chosen  subject 
of  study  and  interest.  Men  who  become  distinguished 
in  a  School  of  Business  are  exposed  continually  to 
alluring  offers  in  the  business  world  and  also  from  other 
schools.  The  number  of  men  who  are  willing  to  withstand 
appeals  to  enter  business  is  very  small.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to 
build  up  a  satisfactory  staff  and  maintain  it  in  the  face  of  such 
approaches.  In  the  past  year,  I  am  aware  that  at  least  four  of 
the  leading  professors  on  the  staff  were  invited  to  positions  of 
higher  rank  and  larger  salaries  in  some  of  the  most  prominent 
institutions  in  the  country.  The  decision  of  these  gentlemen 
to  remain  at  Columbia  is  gratifying  and  indicates  their 
opinion  as  to  the  future  success  of  the  School.  Because  of  what 
I  have  just  stated  our  plan  has  been  to  test  young  men  in  the 
position  of  instructor  and  advance  them  rapidly  to  the  higher 
grades  when  they  have  proved  their  value  to  the  University. 
In  this  way  we  have  obtained  a  body  of  instructors  actively 
interested  in  the  School  and  recognizing  that  promotion  to 
higher  rank  depended  upon  their  own  ability  and  efforts.  This 
has  proved  more  satisfactory  than  to  build  up  a  staff  by  invar- 
iably calling  men  who  have  attained  professorships  in  other 
schools.  A  policy  of  this  kind  requires  rapidity  of  promotion 
on  approval,  or  these  men  will  naturally  seek  other  schools 
where  their  attainment  will  be  appreciated.  Hence  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  as  Director  to  request  the  promotion  of  a 
number  of  those  on  our  staff  to  the  grade  of  professor  in  the 
coming  year.  The  well-deserved  promotion  of  George  W. 
Edwards  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Banking,  and  James  C. 
Bonbright  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Finance  and  the  calling 
of  Theodore  H.  Brown  of  Brown  University  to  be  Assistant 
Professor  of  Foreign  Trade  are  all  instances  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  policy  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  Although  the 
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Trustees  have  supplied  funds  for  a  Professor  of  Business  Re- 
search, the  Administrative  Board  has  not  reached  a  decision  in 
selecting  a  man  for  this  vitally  important  position.  Members 
of  the  staff  are  in  the  meantime  giving  much  attention  to  this 
subject  and  a  special  committee  with  Professor  Asher  Hobson 
as  Chairman  is  developing  research  in  the  School  and  studying 
this  important  problem.  We  are  looking  forward  to  some 
interesting  developments  in  this  part  of  the  work  of  the  School. 
Research  work  in  Marketing  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
School  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  investigation 
will  be  according  to  the  following  outline. 

1.  To  estimate  the  volume  of  food  consumed  in  the  City  of 

New  York. 

2.  To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  food  condemned 

in  the  year  1921. 

3.  To  determine  the  loss  by  deterioration  in  transit  and  to 

what  this  loss  is  due. 

The  entire  question  of  research  in  such  a  School  is  worthy 
of  special  study  as  there  is  much  uncertainty  on  many  points. 
How  far  shall  an  officer  of  the  School  turn  aside  from  the  duties 
of  instruction  for  this  purpose?  Shall  a  special  body  of  investi- 
gators be  attached  to  the  School  who  shall  give  the  greater  part 
of  their  time  to  research?  Shall  there  be  a  central  bureau  pre- 
sided over  by  a  specially  designated  professor  which  shall 
encourage  and  aid  the  various  departments  in  this  research 
work  and  thus  through  cooperation  aid  those  engaged  in  in- 
vestigation and  coordinate  the  research  work  of  the  School? 
These  are  questions  which  are  pertinent  in  the  development  of 
the  School  on  this  particular  side  of  its  work. 

The  immediate  and  crying  necessity  as  you  well  know, 
Mr.  President,  is  a  building  with  suitable  rooms  and  equip- 
ment. We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  are 
keenly  alive  to  this  great  necessity.  We  cannot  en- 
courage an  increase  in  numbers.  Our  standards  are  afifected  for 
students  are  not  in  close  touch  with  the  Director  and  his  Asso- 
ciates and  they  have  difficulty  in  meeting  their  instructors  who 
in  many  instances  do  not  have  offices  for  consultation  or  for 
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Study.  Our  library  is  in  narrow  quarters  and  our  equipment  is 
scattered.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  we  are  proud 
of  the  School  which  after  a  short  history  has  assumed  a  lead- 
ing place  among  the  schools  of  business  in  the  country.  We 
long  for  greater  opportunity  as  we  are  so  fully  aware  of  the 
extraordinary  future  which  the  School  with  suitable  building 
and  equipment  has  before  it. 

In  my  last  report  I  called  attention  to  the  form  of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  School.  I  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  the  con- 
trol by  an  Administrative  Board  and  a  Director 
rganiza  ion  ^^  .^^  Chairman  which  relieved  the  staff  of  irk- 
some and  time-consuming  duties.  This  form  of  organization  is 
that  of  the  newer  professional  schools,  and  represents  a  step  in 
advance  in  the  control  and  administration  of  the  schools  of 
a  University.  Notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  this  plan  of 
organization,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of 
retaining  the  interest  of  the  staff  in  the  general  educational 
problems  which  mark  the  development  of  a  school.  At  the 
present  time  the  members  of  the  staff  hold  informal  meetings 
once  a  month.  The  results  of  their  deliberations  are  made 
known  to  the  members  of  the  Administrative  Board  which 
acts  uniformly  on  the  advice  and  request  of  the  staff.  This  is 
in  some  respects  a  satisfactory  arrangement  but  does  not 
possess  the  requisite  University  authority  to  give  it  official 
recognition.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  staff  be  distinctly  authorized  in  the  Statutes  of  the 
University,  and  that  certain  duties  bearing  upon  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  School  be  assigned  to  this  body.  I  would 
also  suggest  that  the  staff  be  given  the  right  to  nominate  to 
the  President,  for  appointment  by  the  Trustees,  members  of 
the  Administrative  Board  of  the  School,  and  that  those  of  pro- 
fessorial rank  be  eligible  for  such  appointment. 

The  purpose  of  a  School  of  Business  is  of  little  importance  if 

it  simply  trains  young  men  so  that  they  can  make  money  more 

readily.   We  must  rather  have  in  mind  affording 

ject  o  t  e  ^j^gj^  ^  preparation  for  better  service  in  the  busi- 
ness world  and  it  is  this  doctrine  which  our  School 
must  convey  to  its  students.    Graduates  of  a  School  of  Busi- 
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ness  commonly  look  at  once  for  the  most  remunerative  posi- 
tions. They  do  not  expect  to  pass  through  a  period  of  probation 
as  their  companions  in  law  and  medicine.  We  are,  therefore, 
emphasizing  the  professional  character  of  the  School,  the  im- 
portance of  the  graduate  year,  and  the  need  of  practical  experi- 
ence similar  to  the  clinical  courses  in  medicine  before  a  man  is 
fitted  for  the  more  important  positions  which  his  ambition  sets 
before  him. 

My  insistence  upon  the  granting  of  fellowships  in  this  sub- 
ject is  partly  due  to  the  dearth  of  those  who  are  willing  to  enter 

the  educational  field  and  prepare  themselves 

,  ,  T       1       1  1   1  ^  Teachers  of 

to  become  teachers.    It  should  be  our  part      ^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^^ 

to  provide  the  training  necessary  for  this 

purpose,  and  turn  the  attention  of  students  to  the  possibility 

of  such  service.    Training  under  the  immediate  care  of  the 

University  will  serve  for  certain  subjects  in  preparing  those 

who  are  to  become  teachers.    For  others  the  opportunity  for 

study  abroad  which  fellowships  provide  will  be  needed.     In 

certain  subjects  practical  experience  also  is  essential  in  the 

preparation  of  teachers.    In  our  endeavor  to  obtain  suitable 

teachers  we  cannot  regularly  call  the  active  business  man  from 

his  position  and  career,  for  he  lacks  the  academic  spirit  and  is 

generally  unfitted  for  the  class  room.    Hence  wherever  it  is 

necessary  our  students  who  intend  to  become  teachers  should 

have  some  opportunity  for  practical  experience  after  they  have 

completed  their  technical  training  and  study.     This  again  is  a 

subject  which  deserves  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the 

problems  of  the  School. 

There  is  much  in  the  development  of  a  School  of  Business 
which  resembles  the  development  of  a  School  of  Law.  We 
have  the  same  questions  as  to  methods  of  instruction  which 
have  faced  Schools  of  Law  and  the  same  difficulties  in  obtain- 
ing and  retaining  a  satisfactory  staff.  Schools  of  Business  be- 
cause of  their  brief  history  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage 
and  must  adopt  methods  which  in  the  course  of  time  experience 
in  teaching  the  various  subjects  of  the  curriculum  indicates  are 
the  most  effective. 

The  spirit  which  animates  the  instructors  in  this  School  is 
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one  of  confidence  in  the  object  to  be  attained  and  readiness  to 
recognize  the  tentative  character  of  the  methods  employed. 
While  we  are  impressed  deeply  with  the  importance  of  our 
task  as  a  School  of  Business  we  are  fully  aware  that  constant 
study  and  deliberation  must  be  employed  in  the  building  of  a 
suitable  educational  system. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  C.  Egbert, 

Director 

June  JO,  IQ2I 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I92I 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the 
academic  year  ending  June  30,  1921. 

The  number  of  apphcants  for  admission  to  most  of  the 
schools  of  the  University  in  September,  1920,  was  unprecedent- 
edly  large.  The  number  of  students  in  the  preceding  academic 
year  returning  to  the  University  was  also  very  large.  It  was 
necessary,  in  consequence,  to  select  carefully  among  the 
applicants  and  to  restrict  the  numbers  admitted  to  the  capac- 
ity of  the  schools.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  Columbia 
College  and  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Of 
more  than  six  hundred  students  applying  for  admission  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  only  one  hundred  could  be 
taken.  In  the  case  of  Columbia  College  all  inquirers  whose 
records  made  their  eligibility  doubtful  were  dissuaded  from 
applying.  The  fact  that  higher  standards  of  admission  had 
been  announced  prevented  many  others  from  attempting  to 
enter.  Nevertheless,  there  were  more  than  twelve  hundred 
applicants.  There  was  room  in  the  college  for  only  about  six 
hundred.  In  selecting  among  the  candidates,  the  new  method 
of  admission,  calling  for  full  data  regarding  the  candidate's 
character,  activities  and  promise,  and  employing  the  psycho- 
logical examination,  proved  to  be  very  useful.  More  than  one 
half  of  the  new  students  admitted  from  the  secondary  schools 
entered  by  the  new  method  or  by  a  combination  of  the  new 
with  one  of  the  old  methods.  While  wrong  selections  are 
doubtless  inevitable  with  any  system,  the  college  seemed  to 
be  exceptionally  well  satisfied  with  the  new  students  admitted 
in  1920. 
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It  is  of  especial  interest  to  note  the  wide  geographical  range 
which  the  new  students  represented.  They  came  from  174 
different  schools  in  27  different  states  and  from  83  colleges  in 
32  different  states.  Their  places  of  birth  were  distributed  over 
35  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  24  foreign  countries.  The  student  body  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  widely  representative  of  any  in  the  world 
today.  This  is  a  most  hopeful  situation.  Much  has  been 
written  and  said,  sensibly  and  otherwise,  regarding  American- 
ization. It  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  efforts  toward 
true  Americanization  could  have  no  more  favorable  field  than 
in  a  cosmopolitan  college  which  gives  an  ideal  opportunity  foi 
bringing  into  a  harmonious  whole  the  ideas  and  contributions 
of  all  the  parts  of  the  country  and  all  its  racial  stocks.  A 
young  man  preparing  for  a  life's  work  in  such  a  country  as  this 
should  have  come  to  close  quarters  with  all  that  it  represents, 
and  Columbia  College  offers  an  opportunity  for  such  contacts 
unrivalled  by  any  other  college. 

In  my  report  of  last  year,  certain  conclusions  regarding  the 
effectiveness  of  the  psychological  examination  in  selecting 
good  students  were  presented,  with  the  results  of  certain 
preliminary  statistical  studies  on  which  they  were  based. 
These  conclusions  have  been  strengthened  by  the  experience 
of  the  academic  year  just  passed.  Further  statistical  studies 
will  be  made  after  the  students  admitted  by  the  new  method 
have  completed  two  or  three  years  of  college  work. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  Columbia  College  students 
enter  as  a  rule  with  a  definite  idea  regarding  their  future 
occupations.  Of  the  601  new  students  who  registered  in 
September,  1920,  438  indicated  their  intention  of  entering  one 
of  the  professional  schools  of  the  University.  The  choices  were 
distributed  at  follows:  Engineering,  125;  Medicine,  112; 
Business,  94;  Law,  51 ;  Journalism,  43;  Architecture,  9;  Dentis- 
try, 3;  Agriculture,  i. 

For  a  good  many  years  past  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  new  students  has  been  made  up  of  those  coming  from  other 
colleges.  In  some  years  they  have  constituted  a  third  of  all 
new  students:    the  percentage  in  the  class  entering  in  Sep- 
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tember,  1920,  was  23,6.  A  more  rigid  insistence  upon  excellence 
in  previous  work  has  helped  to  cut  down  the  percentage.  Many 
of  these  students  are  among  the  best  who  come,  but  it  does 
not  seem  wise  to  admit  from  other  colleges  students  whose 
work  is  not  fully  up  to  the  average.  There  are  many  would-be 
migrants  whose  previous  college  work  has  been  uniformly 
above  the  passing  mark,  but  so  little  above  as  to  make  their 
addition  to  our  student  body  undesirable.  The  college  has  no 
desire  to  add  to  its  rolls  those  who  have  just  passed  elsewhere 
and  who  give  no  evidence  of  more  than  mediocre  ability. 
Every  candidate  accepted  by  whatever  method  should  have 
some  slight  claim  to  distinction,  intellectual  or  moral.  He 
should  at  least  be  above  the  average  in  the  qualities  which 
we  regard  as  indicating  promise  of  future  usefulness. 

The  rapidly  increasing  numbers  in  several  of  the  professional 
schools  have  made  the  problem  of  selection  among  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  those  schools  acute.  They  uniformly 
require  two  or  more  years  of  college  work  for  admission.  In 
my  judgment  the  solution  of  the  problem  cannot  best  be  found 
by  increasing  the  amount  of  college  work  required  for  admis- 
sion. It  is  to  be  found  rather  in  a  careful  selection  on  the  basis 
of  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  college  work  completed  by  the 
candidate,  supplemented  perhaps  by  a  psychological  examina- 
tion, and  also  if  possible  by  a  consideration  of  his  special 
fitness  for  the  profession  he  proposes  to  enter.  This  plan  has 
been  followed  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  with 
results  which  seem  to  be  highly  satisfactory. 

No  changes  have  been  made  recently  in  the  entrance  require- 
ments for  any  of  the  schools  of  the  University  and  no  new 
legislation  is  needed.  The  present  problems  are  administrative 
and  can,  I  am  confident,  be  solved  by  wise  administration, 
with  little  if  any  additional  legislation.  The  only  new  legisla- 
tion affecting  closely  the  work  of  this  office  is  that  providing 
for  University  Undergraduates.  The  plan  which  was  dis- 
cussed in  several  of  the  annual  reports  of  last  year  was  adopted 
by  the  Trustees  sufhciently  early  in  the  college  year  to  make  it 
possible  to  admit  a  number  of  students  to  that  status  in  Feb- 
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ruary.  Entrance  requirements  for  such  students  are  the  same 
as  those  of  Columbia  College  and  Barnard  College.  The 
requirements  for  the  degree,  while  similar  in  amount  and 
character  to  those  of  Columbia  College,  are  less  rigid  in  the 
matter  of  prescribed  subjects  and  more  exacting  in  the  amount 
of  work  which  must  be  done  in  the  subject  of  major  interest. 
Approximately  one  fourth  of  the  work  for  the  degree  must  be 
done  in  that  subject  and  a  final  examination  on  the  whole 
must  be  passed.  These  provisions  are  especially  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  group  of  students  in  whose  interest  the  plan 
was  adopted :  namely,  students  of  more  than  average  matu- 
rity and  with  special  interest  in  some  one  subject  or  field.  The 
plan  provides  also  for  students  who  desire  to  do  work  in 
academic  subjects  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  a  professional  school  without  reference  to  an 
academic  degree.  They  are  entitled  to  membership  in  the 
University,  but  as  they  are  not  candidates  for  the  degree 
granted  by  Columbia  College  they  do  not  properly  belong  in 
the  college.  Practically  all  special  and  irregular  cases  can  be 
suitably  cared  for  in  this  way  without  overcrowding  the 
college  or  including  upon  its  rolls  those  who  are  not  college 
students  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Adam  Leroy  Jones, 

Director 
June  30,  ig2i 
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MEDICAL  OFFICER 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  3O,  1 92 1 

To  the  President  oj  the  University 

Sir: 

As  University  Medical  Officer,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30, 
192 1. 

Each  year  has  shown  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  seeking  treatment  and  advice,  since  the  work  was 
established  nine  years  ago.  We  have  now, 
however,  reached  a  point  where  it  will  be  Health  Service 
impossible  with  our  present  staff  to  meet 
even  the  normal  growth  in  the  work  that  will  come  with  the 
increasing  registration,  without  certain  readjustments  and 
improvements  in  the  administrative  side  of  the  service.  The 
efficiency  of  the  work  must  not  suffer  in  an  attempt  to  care 
for  all  who  may  seek  treatment  at  the  office.  This  year  for  the 
first  time  since  the  work  was  inaugurated  in  19 12,  we  have 
had  to  eliminate  certain  types  of  medical  service  because  of 
the  pressure  of  other  more  important  obligations.  However, 
with  the  experience  of  the  past  year  we  have  been  able  to 
devise  new  methods  of  approach  and  a  new  system  of  record- 
ing that  will  enable  us  to  group  more  easily  our  cases  and  will, 
we  hope,  make  it  possible  without  the  sacrifice  of  thorough- 
ness to  increase  the  scope  of  the  office  usefulness  with  the 
present  staff. 

During  the  year  17,230  treatments  were  given  at  the  Uni- 
versity office.  Of  this  number  11,295  treatments  were  given  to 
men  and  5,935  to  women.  At  Barnard  7,007  consultations 
were  held.  The  consultations  at  the  University  office  are 
tabulated  below. 
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CONSULTATIONS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OFFICE 

Men  Women  Total 

Summer  Session  1920 801  1,789  2,590 

September 363  118  481 

October 1.223  479  1,702 

November 1,304  50i  1,805 

December 1,090  474  1,564 

January 1,074  500  1,574 

February 1.424  577  2,001 

March      1,397  559  i,956 

April 1,342  450  1,792 

May "...        1,277  488  1.765 


Totals 11,295  5,935  17,230 

There  are  371  students  attending  the  University  who  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Board.  They  are  men 
who  received  disability  ratings  upon  being  discharged 
T5  J  from  the  army  and  who  have  accepted  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  college  as  a  pension  privilege. 
The  men  are  under  the  medical  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
War  Risk  Insurance.  The  Federal  Board  physician  and  nurse 
make  their  headquarters  in  the  office  of  the  University  Physi- 
cian, where  they  hold  office  hours  for  daily  sick  call.  During 
the  year  the  record  of  sick  calls  was  as  follows : 

No.  of  Men  Reporting  III    Out-patients    In-patients 

October 

November 

December 

January   

February     

March 

April 

May 

Totals 1,126  64  14 

The  out-patients,  64  in  number,  are  men  who  were  referred 
by  the  Federal  Board  Physician  to  the  United  States  Public 
Health  hospitals  for  X-rays,  special  treatments,  etc.  The  in- 
patients, 14  in  number,  are  those  whose  illness  was  of  a  nature 
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to  require  hospitalization.  The  majority  of  the  Federal  Board 
men  were  treated  by^the  staff  of  the  University  Medical 
Officer. 

There  has  been  a  most  cordial  relationship  between  the 
office  of  the  Federal  Board  and  the  University  Medical  Service. 
The  Federal  Board  students  have  been  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  use  the  facilities  offered  to  all  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity through  this  office  and  have  been  able  thereby  to  save 
hours  of  time  for  study  that  would  have  been  consumed  going 
back  and  forth  to  the  downtown  Federal  Board  headquarters. 
Mrs.  Waterbury,  the  Federal  Board  nurse  assigned  to  the 
Columbia  station,  is  most  efficient  in  her  work  and  deserves 
credit  for  the  excellent  organization  that  she  has  built  up  by 
her  willingness  to  assist  the  men  and  by  the  exercise  of  tact 
and  good  judgment  in  deaUng  with  many  difficult  situ- 
ations. 

The  following  summary  represents  the  physical  condition 
of  802  men  who  filed  the  required  health  forms,  A  and  B,  with 
their  application  blanks  for  admission  to 
Columbia  College.  All  conditions  of  disease  "^^  '^^^  m'^  j-'°^ 
or  deviations  from  the  normal  that  in  any  way  Examinations 
might  lower  the  physical  or  mental  capacity 
of  the  student  as  shown  through  the  records  of  the  pre- 
registration  medical  examinations,  were  checked  up  by  the 
University  Medical  Officer  before  the  student  completed  his 
registration.  Following  is  the  summary  of  the  conditions 
compiled  from  the  health  blanks. 

Nose  and  throat  diseases  and  abnormalities 70 

Ear  diseases 24 

Pulmonary  diseases 8 

Cardiac  diseases 33 

Nervous  diseases 11 

Skin  diseases 39 

Orthopedic  diseases  and  defects 27 

Eye-strain 11 

Defective  vision  (corrected  by  glasses) 201 

Defective  hearing 7 

Hernia      2 

Abnormalities  due  to  injuries 15 

Subject  to  headaches 32 
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Subject  to  gastro-intestinal  disturbances 14 

History  of  having  had  an  illness  of  more  than  one  week's  duration 

within  the  past  two  years 140 

History  of  surgical  operations      274 

History  of  typhoid  fever       30 

Those  who  owing  to  illness  discontinued  studies  or  had  limitations 

placed  on  physical  exercise 71 

Typhoid  immunizations 166 

Successful  vaccinations 600 

Subsequent  examination  of  this  same  group  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education  confirmed  the  physical  findings 
as  stated  in  the  above  classification  of  the  records  of  the 
examinations  made  by  private  physicians. 

With  the  record  of  the  annual  medical  inspection  of  all 
of  the  students  in  Columbia  College  and  with  a  systematic 
recording  of  all  illnesses,  we  are  able  to  determine  quite  accur- 
ately what  may  be  done  to  improve  the  standard  of  health  of 
our  college  men  and  what  changes,  if  any,  are  necessary  to 
maintain  the  highest  grade  of  mental  and  physical  fitness. 

The  medical  supervision  program  inaugurated  two  years 
ago  has  not  progressed  far  enough  as  yet  for  us  to  make  valu- 
able statistical  studies  of  the  health  of  the  men 
Health 

c         •  •  as  they  pass  through  the  four  years  of  college 

Supervision  .    . 

and  Education  training.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  there 
is  a  constant  improvement  in  general  health, 
due  in  part  to  the  maturity  and  growth  of  the  body  at  the  age 
at  which  the  average  man  or  woman  enters  college;  and  we  are 
convinced  that  our  present  organization  at  Columbia  helps 
to  preserve  the  vigouros  tendencies  of  youth. 

Health  in  the  broadest  meaning  of  the  term  is  approached 
by  the  regularity  of  one's  program  of  activities,  both  intellec- 
tual and  physical.  Among  students  this  regularity  is  or  may 
be  controlled  within  certain  limits  by  the  requirements  of  the 
curriculum  and  the  program  of  recreative  activities.  The 
growing  body  of  the  boy  or  girl  has  a  better  opportunity  of 
reaching  a  high  point  of  physical  development  in  the  college 
life  of  today  than  in  the  majority  of  other  fields  of  progress  or 
endeavor  open  to  the  person  of  college  age. 

At  Columbia  we  have  developed  under  Dean  Hawkes'  super- 
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vision  an  organization  that  will  give  to  our  men  the  most 
wholesome  college  experience  without  a  conscious  effort  on 
their  part  to  gain  health.  The  students  must  apply  themselves 
to  a  fairly  definite  schedule  of  studies  for  the  day.  Shirkers 
cannot  escape  detection.  The  weekly  checking  up  of  scholar- 
ship is  an  excellent  hygienic  precaution.  It  eliminates  the  evil 
of  the  study  debauch  during  the  week  or  so  preceding  exam- 
inations, so  common  where  term  marks  are  the  principal  means 
of  determining  scholarship. 

The  compulsory  periods  of  physical  exercise  each  week 
throughout  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  are  a  valuable 
precaution  against  the  development  of  sluggish  physical 
habits  prevalent  among  students  left  to  their  own  initiative. 

The  required  membership  in  the  Athletic  Association  and 
King's  Crown  creates  in  the  student  an  interest  outside  him- 
self that  is  most  desirable  from  a  health  point  of  view.  The 
fee  for  this  membership  is  large  enough  to  encourage  most  of 
the  men  to  seek  something  in  return.  That  something  is  not 
alone  college  spirit  but  health  and  better  scholarship  due  to  a 
balanced  interrelation  of  work  and  play.  It  opens  to  the 
student  the  opportunity  to  develop  that  healthy  mental 
attitude  that  comes  from  companionship  and  group  enthu- 
siasm and  from  an  interest  in  wholesome  out-of-door  activ- 
ities. 

The  dormitory  life  also  is  a  factor  in  preventing  illness. 
Our  records  indicate  that  the  health  enjoyed  by  the  residents 
of  the  various  Halls  is  better  than  that  of  the  group  living  in 
apartment  houses  or  commuting  from  their  homes  in  distant 
parts  of  the  city  or  in  the  suburbs. 

In  order  that  our  medical  supervision  may  develop  along 
lines  that  will  give  the  highest  return  for  the  time  and  effort 
expended,  a  method  is  being  perfected  for  recording  and  filing 
as  complete  a  record  of  each  case  as  possible.  This  record  will 
include  a  statement  of  the  time  actually  lost  on  account  of 
illness  or  physical  disability  due  to  accident,  during  the  four 
years  of  the  college  course.  A  more  systematic  study  of  the 
health  curve  of  the  whole  college  group  will  doubtless  assist  in 
developing  methods  of  health  inspection  and  education  that 
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will  lessen  the  loss  of  time  from  college  attendance  due  to 

illness. 

The  visiting  nurse  has  become  a  most  important  member  of 

the  staff.    During  the  past  year  over  1,030  house  calls  have 

been  made  upon  patients  who  were  treated  at 

c      •  the  ofhce  and  who  were  subsequently  sent  home 

Service  .^  -^     ,     . 

to  bed  because  of  the  severity  of  their  illness. 
These  calls  have  made  it  possible  for  the  office  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  patient  and  for  the  patient  to  secure  instruction  and 
more  efficient  home  treatment.  By  close  supervision  and 
expert  attention  these  patients  have  been  saved  not  only  the 
hardship  of  being  ill  without  intelligent  care;  but  by  receiving 
timely  advice  they  have  shortened  their  illnesses  and  so 
decreased  the  loss  of  time  from  college  work.  The  follow-up 
work  gives  us  the  great  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  no 
student  who  lives  on  the  hill  and  has  reported  ill,  is  being 
neglected. 

The  visiting  nurse  is  not  alone  an  agent  of  the  University 
Physician  to  give  instructions  as  to  medication,  diet,  etc.  in 
the  treatment  of  acute  illness;  but  because  of  her  experience 
she  is  able  to  follow  up  the  more  intimate  problems  of  the 
patient  after  the  immediate  illness  has  passed  and  to  supple- 
ment her  more  technical  duties  as  nurse  with  personal  advice 
of  educational  value.  During  the  past  year  she  has  made 
herself  especially  useful  in  assisting  parents  who  have  been 
sent  for  during  the  serious  illness  of  students.  The  control  of 
communicable  diseases  can  be  most  advantageously  super- 
vised by  the  visiting  nurse. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  meet  in  the  intelligent 
control  of  communicable  diseases,  is  the  person  who  through 

ignorance  or  the  misunderstanding  of  scienti- 
^  .    , ,       fically  proven  facts  ignores  his  responsibility 

Diseases  ^o  the  welfare  of  others.   The  University  must 

take  a  definite  and  consistent  stand  on  these 
matters,  accepting  as  final  the  facts  regarding  communicable 
diseases  and  matters  of  sanitation  as  taught  by  our  own 
Schools  of  Medicine  and  Allied  Sciences.  To  minimize  the 
spread  of  communicable  diseases,  all  students  and  staff  mem- 
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bers  should  live  up  to  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law 
in  matters  of  disease  prevention. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  smallpox  makes  it 
advisable  for  us  to  take  a  positive  stand  in  the  matter  of  vac- 
cination. Last  winter  we  were  fortunate  in  escaping  any  serious 
results  from  the  outbreaks  of  smallpox  in  communities  from 
which  many  of  our  students  came.  This  was  due  largely  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  local  health  boards  in  controlling  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  However,  we  should  not  rely  upon  the 
good  work  of  others,  but  should  do  our  best  to  assume  our  share 
of  the  responsibility  in  these  matters  by  making  our  com- 
munity safe  both  for  ourselves  and  others  through  the  in- 
sistence upon  vaccination  and  methods  of  disease  prevention. 
With  smallpox  increasing  as  it  has  over  the  country  during  the 
past  few  years,  the  University  Medical  Ofificer  feels  that  we 
should  do  more  than  advise  our  students  to  be  vaccinated. 
We  should  in  fact  make  at  least  one  successful  vaccination  a 
health  requirement  for  admission  to  the  College.  Such  a 
requirement  would  not  only  protect  the  student  body,  but 
would  do  much  in  an  educational  way  to  perpetuate  the  custom 
of  vaccination  which  has  made  our  generation  so  free  from 
smallpox  in  communities  where  vaccination  has  been  fairly 
universal. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  802  men  seeking  admis- 
sion to  Coliunbia  College  last  fall,  75  per  cent,  had  been  suc- 
cessfully vaccinated  against  smallpox  and  20  per  cent,  had 
been  immunized  against  typhoid. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  had  767  men  and  462  women 

residents  in  our  dormitories,  exclusive  of  Teachers  College. 

The  records  show  that  among  the  767  men,  64      .  c 

°  '     '  '      ^       Innrmanes 

were  treated  m  the  mfirmary  with  a  total  of  282 
days  of  illness  in  bed,  an  average  of  4.4  days  for  each  case. 
The  illnesses  of  the  64  infirmary  cases  were  as  follows: 

Tonsillitis  and  grippe 41 

Intestinal  disturbances      7 

Peritonsillar  abscess 3 

Sinusitis 2 

Abscesses 2 
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Measles 

Pleurisy 

Rheumatism 

Otitis  Media 

Cerebral  hemorrhage 

Mumps 

Erysipelas 

Dislocation  (shoulder)       


There  were  25  other  men  ill  in  their  rooms  for  from  one  to 
two  days  with  mild  gastro-intestinal  upsets  or  some  slight  indis- 
position. These  cases  all  required  nursing  care  and  for  the 
most  part  their  meals  were  served  from  the  infirmary  kitchen. 

Among  the  462  women  in  the  dormitories,  172  cases  of  ill- 
ness were  treated  in  the  infirmary  for  conditions  as  follows: 

Acute  coryza  and  pharyngitis      38 

Grippe      32 

Tonsillitis 15 

Nervous  exhaustion 13 

Sinusitis       9 

Appendicitis 8 

Bronchitis 7 

Ptomaine  poisoning 6 

Intestinal  disturbances      6 

Joint  injury ,    .  5 

Tuberculosis 4 

Rheumatism 4 

Abscesses 3 

Conjunctivitis 3 

Colitis 3 

Measles 3 

Dysmenorrhea 3 

Scarlet  fever 3 

Hemorrhoids 2 

Cardiac  disease       2 

Nephritis I 

Malaria I 

Pneumonia I 

There  were  395  cases  treated  in  their  rooms  for  slight  indis- 
positions, the  majority  being  ill  for  only  a  few  hours  with 
headache,  dysmenorrhea  or  nausea  from  some  indiscretion  as 
to  the  selection  of  foods  or  from  hasty  eating. 
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There  were  33  cases  sent  to  hospitals  through  the  University 
infirmaries,  classified  as  follows: 

Pleurisy 2 

Pneumonia      4 

Influenza      2 

Rheumatism i 

Jaundice i 

Neuritis i 

Sinusitis i 

Measles 2 

Scarlet  fever i 

Eye  injury       I 

Appendectomy 3 

Tonsillectomy 6 

Peritonsillar  abscess 2 

Cerebral  hemorrhage i 

Pressure  fracture  of  spine i 

Fractured  skull i 

Hemorrhoids I 

No  diagnosis 2 

As  is  shown  by  the  above  record  there  has  been  considerably 
more  serious  illness  among  the  women  than  among  the  men 
during  the  past  year.  The  only  explanation  that  one  can  make 
for  the  larger  number  of  bedside  cases  among  the  women  is  that 
they  are  more  apt  to  congregate  in  groups  m  their  rooms  than 
are  the  men  and  to  spend  less  time  in  the  open  air  and  in 
recreational  sports.  The  women  spend  much  of  their  free  time 
dancing  together  or  in  indoor  recreation.  This  makes  a  greater 
opportunity  for  them  to  contract  the  communicable  diseases. 

The  resident  nurses  have  held  office  hours  each  day  during 

the  year  for  conferences  and  treatments.     More  than   two 

thousand  visits  to  the  nurses  were  made  by  the 

,  ,  ,  ,     ,  rr^.  Consultations 

Students    durmg    these    stated    hours.      1  hese      ^^^.^^^  Resident 

conferences  between  resident  nurse  and  student  Nurses 

are  most  helpful  and  we  are  making  every  effort 

to  encourage  and  make  more  effective  this  part  of  the  work. 

With  the  close  of  the  academic  year  1921-1922  it  is  planned 
to  turn  back  Furnald  Hall  to  the  Columbia  College  students. 
We  strongly  recommend  that  Morris  Hall,  now  used  as  a  dor- 
mitory for   men,   be  turned  over  to   the    women    students. 
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Within  another  year  we  hope  that  all  of  the  apartments  in 
Morris  and  Jay  Halls  may  be  available  for  the  use  of  our 

students.    This  will  greatly  increase  the  work 
Centralization  r    ^i.  -j      ^  j  n 

,  ^  r-        ■  oi   the   resident   nurses   and    will    require    an 

of  Innrmaries  .   .         ,  ^  ^        .    _ 

additional  number  of  beds  for  infirmary  use. 

From  an  economic  standpoint  it  would  be  a  much  wiser  plan  to 
combine  all  of  the  infirmaries  in  one  building  as  recommended 
in  our  report  of  last  year.  The  present  suites  now  used  for  in- 
firmaries in  the  several  Halls  could  be  rented  and  the  income  so 
collected  could  be  credited  to  the  apartments  used  for  the  in- 
firmaries. If  the  infirmaries  for  both  men  and  women  could  be 
placed  on  one  of  the  upper  floors  of  the  same  building,  for 
instance,  Tompkins  Hall,  a  common  kitchen  could  serve  both 
men  and  women  patients.  This  arrangement  would  also  serve 
to  give  us  an  isolation  suite  which  is  so  much  needed. 

We  must  increase  the  number  of  beds  in  our  infirmaries  to 
provide  for  students  who  are  living  outside  the  dormitories  in 
rooms  where  they  cannot  be  properly  cared  for  in  case  of  ill- 
ness. It  will  never  be  possible  for  us  to  maintain  an  infirmary 
large  enough  to  care  for  all  bedside  cases  occurring  among 
students  residing  outside  of  our  dormitories;  but  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  have  beds  enough  to  care  for  the  men  and  women 
who  are  so  situated  that  they  cannot  receive  proper  care  in 
their  rooms  when  ill. 

With  a  positive  assurance  of  a  most  efficient  hospital 
organization  for  the  care  of  our  students  and  staff  when  the 
University  Hospital  at  165th  Street  is  put  into  operation  in 
the  near  future,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  concentrate  upon  the 
further  development  of  the  health  work  on  the  Campus.  We 
must  endeavor  to  secure  gifts  or  endowments  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  our  health  organization.  Without  funds 
given  for  this  specific  purpose,  our  work  cannot  progress  much 
beyond  its  present  scope. 

We  should  have,  as  full-time  members  of  our  staff,  not  less 

than  two  good  dentists  with  well-equipped  offices  for 

c  ^"^^  the  treatment  and  care  of  the  teeth  of  our  students, 
bervice 

The  dental  work  could  then  be  done  at  a  cost  to  cover 

the  expense  of  materials  and  the  up-keep  of  the  office  equip- 
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merit.  In  this  way  our  students  could  secure  all  branches 
of  dental  work  at  reasonable  hourly  rates.  One  of  our  chief 
difficulties  at  the  present  time  is  to  secure  good  dental  service 
at  a  cost  within  the  limits  of  the  means  of  many  of  our  students. 
Unfortunately  New  York  City  is  very  inadequately  provided 
with  clinics  for  dental  work.  Good  health  is  largely  dependent 
upon  good  teeth.  Many  cases  of  gastro-intestinal  disease  are 
due  to  poor  teeth  which  make  proper  mastication  impossible. 
We  find  that  numbers  of  our  students  have  permitted  their 
teeth  to  go  so  long  without  proper  dental  care  that  many  of 
their  teeth  have  become  a  menace  to  their  health.  There  is 
also  the  problem  of  future  ill-health  and  discomfort  arising 
from  focal  infections  often  the  direct  result  of  long  continued 
lack  of  care  or  poor  dental  work.  With  our  large  registration, 
I  am  confident  that  the  time  of  two  men  would  be  more  than 
fully  occupied  with  work  among  students  who  would,  without 
such  a  service,  permit  their  teeth  to  decay  and  allow  oral 
conditions  to  develop  that  would  with  certainty  affect  their 
health  and  usefulness  in  later  years. 

There  is  need  of  additional  men  for  part-time  medical 
service  in  order  to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  demands  upon  the 
office.  With  the  University  in  session  from  an  early  morning 
hour  until  late  in  the  evening,  it  would  be  desirable  to  lengthen 
the  daily  office  hours  to  permit  an  opportunity  for  all  students 
to  consult,  when  necessary,  the  members  of  the  medical  staff. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  done  without  considerable  addition 
to  the  budget. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  University  Medical  Officer  to  put  into 

operation  as  soon  as  possible  the  project,  which  was  considered 

in  1 9 14  but  crowded  out  by  the  opening  of  the 

Great  War,  for  the  annual  examination  of  the       c 

T-        1  117     r     1     1  1  •  1  •        •  Supervision 

t  acuity.    We  teel  that  this  annual  exammation  ^f  s^^fY 

with    subsequent    supervision    throughout    the 

year  would  greatly  increase  the  good  health  and  efficiency  of 

the  staff.  This  matter  has  been  more  fully  discussed  in  previous 

reports.  Much  is  being  done  now  for  the  Faculty,  but  the  lack 

of  equipment  and  staff  makes  the  more  general  proposition 

impossible  at  this  time. 
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In  closing  this  report,  as  University  Medical  Officer,  I  wish 
to  express  appreciation  to  my  medical  associates,  Dr.  Alsop, 
Dr.  Boese  and  Dr.  Keyes  for  their  faithful  service  and  whole- 
hearted support ;  as  well  as  to  the  members  of  the  nursing  and 
administrative  staff,  Miss  Carling,  Miss  Alston,  Miss  Edith 
Williams,  Miss  Edna  Williams,  Miss  Weldon,  Miss  Beal  and 
Miss  Sloan.  Their  loyalty  to  their  work  and  to  the  University 
has  made  their  services  inestimable.  Without  their  full  co- 
operation and  untiring  efforts  to  keep  the  medical  service  at  a 
high  point  of  efficiency,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  push 
forward  and  develop  the  present  organization  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  physical  and  mental  well-being  of  our  university 
community. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  H.  McCastline, 
University  Medical  Officer 

June  JO,  ig2i 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I92I 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  beg  to  report  on  some  happenings  of  the  year  1920-192 1 
that  are  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  record.  In  addition,  I 
beg  to  call  attention  to  the  appendices  which  contain  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions  of  importance. 

In  the  fall  of  1917  it  became  evident  that  if  the  University 

wished  to  be  understood  by  the  public,  and  to  have  its  aims 

and   accomplishments   discussed   in   accordance 

with  the  facts,  it  would  be  necessarv  for  the       ,  , 

.  ,  .  1         '  -1  Information 

Lniversity  to  give  some  help  to  the  daily  press 

in  regard  to  University  news.    The  really  important  work  of 

the  University  was  quite  frequently  overshadowed  by  some 

trivial  bit  of  scandal  or  gossip,  leaving  unnoticed  the  real  aims 

of  the  University,  the  scholarly  output  of  its  staff  and  its 

genuine  public  service. 

There  was  accordingly  established  under  the  direction  of 

the   Secretary   of  the   University   a    Department   of   Public 

Information.    The  terms  "publicity"  and  '"press  bureau"  were 

expressly  avoided,   as  it  was  not  the  intention   to  go  into 

publicity  work  as  that  term  is  generally  understood.    It  was 

the  intention  to  study  the  work  of  the  University  in  order 

to  find  those  elements  that  are  of  public  interest  and  of  public 

importance  in  order  to  give  to  the  press  reliable  items  on 

educational  matters  that  would  have  definite  news  value  and 

would  not  be  in  the  shape  of  propaganda  or  advertising.  The 

department's  aim  has  been  interpretation.    It  has  been  the 

constant  endeavor  of  the  department  to  send  out  no  story 

that  would  not  stand  on  its  own  \-alue  as  a  news  itera  and  the 

facts    of    which    could    not    be    easilv    substantiated.     The 
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department  has  worked  quietly  and  steadily,  and  its  in- 
creasing use  by  the  newspaper  world  has  been  extremely 
gratifying. 

The  work  was  at  first  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Woods,  but 
has  since  191 8  been  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  T. 
Grady.  A  great  part  of  the  success  of  the  department's  work 
has  been  due  to  Mr.  Grady's  excellent  handling  of  the  Uni- 
versity's news — his  sharp  distinction  between  news  and 
advertising. 

As   Columbia  becomes  more  widely  known,   there  is   an 

increasing  demand   from   preparatory  schools,   boys'   clubs, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  branches,  and  the  many  other  organi- 

„  f^  ^^^  zations  having  to  do  with  boys,  for  photographs 
School  Boy  .     ,        _^    .     °    .  ,  ,.  ,         .  .      , 

Interest  ^^  ^'^^    University,    lantern    slide   views    01    the 

University,  and  copies  of  the  student  publica- 
tions. The  new  system  of  admissions  has  made  Columbia  much 
more  attractive  to  boys  at  a  distance  from  New  York,  and  it 
seems  only  proper  that  their  interest  in  Columbia  College 
should  be  met  by  placing  printed  and  pictorial  material  where 
it  will  be  easy  of  access. 

It  has  been  our  custom  to  spend  a  very  limited  amount  of 
money  each  year  for  this  purpose,  but  the  time  has  come  when 
much  more  might  well  be  appropriated  annually  for  the  distri- 
bution of  pictures  and  student  publications.  The  Association  of 
the  Alumni  of  Columbia  College  has  felt  the  need  of  something 
of  this  kind,  and  has  appropriated  for  the  coming  year  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $1,000  in  order  that  Columbia  may  be 
brought  more  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  those  who  may  be 
interested  in  coming  to  New  York  for  undergraduate  work. 
The  plans  of  the  Alumni  Association  include  an  interscholastic 
speaking  contest,  and  an  interscholastic  essay  contest,  with 
cash  prizes  of  $100,  $50  and  $25.  The  Faculty  of  Columbia 
College  is  cooperating  with  these  two  contests  to  the  extent 
of  offering  as  an  alternative  first  prize  a  scholarship  in  Colum- 
bia College  for  one  year. 

An  annual  appropriation  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
President  for  the  distribution  of  pictures  and  printed  material 
would  be  very  useful. 
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It  has  been  some  time  since  the  organization  of  the  under- 
graduate  activities    at   Columbia  showing  the 
responsibilities    and    relationships    of    the    sev-     q^  anizations 
eral  authorities  has  been  set  down   in  concrete 
form.   The  plan  in  brief  is  as  follows: 

The  President  of  the  University,  as  Chairman  of  the  Uni- 
versity Council,  appoints  the  University  Committee  on  Stu- 
dent Organizations,  a  committee  of  five,  from  among  the 
teaching  and  administrative  staffs  of  the  University.  The 
chairman  of  this  committee  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the 
University  Committee  on  Athletics  and  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  King's  Crown,  The  rules  governing  scholastic 
eligibility  are  formulated  by  this  committee  and  confirmed  by 
the  University  Council.  The  Committee  on  Student  Organiza- 
tions must  approve  all  schedules  of  athletic  teams,  and  all 
public  appearances  of  non-athletic  organizations,  and  deter- 
mine eligibility  as  far  as  scholastic  standing  is  concerned. 

The  President  also  appoints  the  University  Committee  on 
Athletics  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  King's  Crown,  both 
of  which  are  directly  responsible  to  him. 

The  University  Committee  on  Athletics  is  composed  of 
three  alumni,  three  student,  and  three  faculty  members.  The 
faculty  members  are  ex  officio  the  Director  of  the  Gymnasium, 
the  Registrar  of  the  University,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Student  Organizations.  The  three  alumni 
members  are  appointed  by  the  President  on  the  nomination 
of  the  alumni  members  of  the  Athletic  Association.  The 
student  members  are  appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the 
student  body.  The  University  Committee  on  Athletics  is, 
under  the  constitution  of  the  Athletic  Association,  ex  officio 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Athletic  Association,  and  has 
complete  control  of  (i)  the  appointment,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President  of  the  University,  of  the  Graduate 
Manager  of  Athletics,  who  is  the  paid  executive  officer  of  the 
committee,  (2)  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  all  funds,  (3) 
the  engaging  of  all  coaches,  (4)  the  arranging  of  all  schedules, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Student  Organ- 
izations, (5)  the  making  and  administering  of  those  rules  of 
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eligibility  not  concerned  with  the  scholastic  standing  of 
students. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  King's  Crown,  consisting  of  two 
faculty,  three  alumni,  and  four  student  members,,  bears  the 
same  relation  to  non-athletic  activities  as  the  Committee  on 
Athletics  does  to  athletics.  The  chairman  of  the  University 
Committee  on  Student  Organizations  is  ex  officio  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  and  is  one  of  the  two  faculty  members. 
The  Board  passes  on  the  financial  budgets  of  the  various  non- 
athletic  organizations,  and  determines  the  financial  soundness 
of  any  new  publication  or  venture  that  is  proposed.  The 
Board  attempts  simply  to  guide  the  students  in  their  extra- 
curricular work,  and  tries  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
doing  their  work  for  them.  The  determination  of  the  academic 
eligibility  of  students  is,  as  in  the  case  of  athletics,  under  the 
sole  control  of  the  University  Committee  on  Student  Organiza- 
tions. 

This  scheme  of  organization  has  worked  very  well,  and 
leaves  the  ultimate  power  and  control  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  University,  where  it  would  seem  naturally  to 
belong.  At  the  same  time,  opportunity  is  given  for  the  students 
to  participate  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs;  and 
the  interest  of  the  alumni,  a  most  important  element  in 
American  college  and  university  life,  is  retained,  thus  se- 
curing for  the  present  generation  of  undergraduates  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  of  former  athletes,  debaters,  and 
the  like. 

Those  genuinely  interested  in  student  activities  will  find 
much  to  interest  them  in  the  following  tables  of  the  academic 
grades  of  students  taking  part  in  undergraduate  affairs,  both 
athletic  and  non-athletic,  during  the  past  year.  The  tables 
are  concerned  only  with  the  students  who  took  sufficiently 
prominent  part  in  undergraduate  activities  to  win  insignia 
awards.   The  results  are  extremely  gratifying. 

It  is  customary  to  generalize  on  the  poor  academic  standing 
of  athletes  and  partakers  in  student  affairs  on  the  basis  of 
some  flagrant  failure,  and  very  seldom  is  attention  given  to 
the  records  of  all  of  the  athletes,  debaters,  editors,  singers, 
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and  the  like.  It  would  seem  from  the  statistics  given  below 
that  the  class  records  of  students  who  receive  awards  for  their 
campus  activities  compare  very  favorably  with  those  of  the 
student  body  as  a  whole  at  least  as  represented  by  the  100 
records  taken  at  random  with  which  the  comparision  is 
made. 

High  academic  standing  is  no  more  a  substitute  for  athletic 
prowess  than  is  athletic  success  a  substitute  for  classroom 
accomplishment.  The  real  aim  should  be  a  combination  of  the 
two  that  will  give  to  college  students  a  well-rounded  and 
thoroughly  satisfactory  undergraduate  experience.  Columbia 
is  striving  toward  this  end  and  is  making  real  progress.  In 
spite  of  severe  handicaps  in  the  matter  of  physical  facilities, 
her  greatest  need  in  the  realm  of  student  affairs  at  the  present 
time  is  confidence  in  herself.  A  little  more  confidence  in  her 
own  natural  ability  would  enable  her  to  rise  superior  to  many 
obstacles  that  now  seem  insurmountable. 


ACADEMIC   GRADES    OF  STUDENTS  TAKING  PART  IN  UNDERGRADUATE  AFFAIRS 


Varsity  Athletics 


Team 

No.  of 
Students 

A's 

% 

B's 

% 

C's 

/O 

D's 

% 
4-95 

F's 
3 

% 

Cross  Country 

9 

15 

14.85 

34 

33-66 

44 

43-56 

5 

2-97 

Football 

32 

30 

10.00 

82 

27-33 

155 

51-66 

20 

6.66 

13 

4-33 

Swimming 

9 

21 

21.87 

43 

44-79 

30 

31-25 

— 

2 

2.08 

Water  Polo 

10 

17 

15-74 

50 

46.29 

33 

30.55 

4 

3-70 

4 

3-70 

Fencing 

9 

15 

17.04 

36 

40.90 

29 

32-95 

4 

4-54 

4 

4-54 

Hockey 

8 

4 

4-39 

35 

38.46 

41 

45-05 

7 

7.69 

4 

4-39 

Wrestling 

9 

5 

5-43 

37 

40.21 

48 

52.17 

I 

1.08 

I 

1.08 

Basketball 

7 

9 

11.68 

27 

35-06 

37 

48-05 

3 

3.89 

I 

1.29 

Rifle 

6 

I 

2.17 

22 

47.82 

20 

43-47 

I 

2.17 

2 

4-34 

Track 

17 

29 

17-36 

55 

32-93 

70 

41.91 

8 

4-79 

5 

2.99 

Crew 

12 

12 

8.57 

54 

38.57 

66 

47.14 

6 

4.28 

2 

1.42 

Baseball 

14 

8 
166 

6.01 

34 

26.15 

35-44 

70 

53-85 

10 

69 

7.69 

8 

6.01 

Total 

142 

11-55 

509 

643 

44-77 

4-79 

49 

3-41 

Normal 

100 

81 

7.91 

342 

33-43 

489 

47-70 

55 

5-37 

56 

5-47 
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Freshman  Athletics 


No.  of 

Team 

Students 

A's 

% 
5.38 

B's 

% 

C's 
98 

% 
43-94 

D's 
30 

% 
13-45 

t's 
19 

% 

Football 

21 

12 

64 

28.69 

8.52 

Water  Polo 

7 

6 

7.89 

29 

38.15 

38 

50.00 

3 

3-94 

— 

Swimming 

4 

7 

14.29 

14 

29-39 

15 

30.61 

4 

8.16 

9 

19.19 

Fencing 

4 

4 

9-30 

17 

39-53 

19 

44.18 

2 

4-65 

I 

2.32 

Wrestling 

5 

3 

5.08 

13 

22.03 

35 

59-32 

4 

6.77 

4 

6.77 

Basketball 

8 

3 

3-93 

20 

26.31 

43 

56.57 

5 

6.57 

5 

6.57 

Track 

14 

6 

3.84 

46 

29.48 

79 

50.64 

17 

10.89 

8 

5.06 

Miscellaneous 

Insignia  1924 

15 

24 

12.63 

78 
25j 

41.05 

75 

39-46 

10 

75 

5-26 
8.30 

3 
4P 

1-58 

Total 

78 

65 

7-45 

32.22 

402 

46.11 

5.61 

Normal 

50 

79 

1343 

191 

32.37 

254 

43-05 

29 

4.91 

37 

6.27 

Literary  Activities 


No.  of 

Activity 

Students 

A's 

% 

B's 

% 

C's 
194 

% 

U's 

% 
2.62 

1^'s 
13 

% 

Spectator 

33 

37 

9.71 

127 

33-33 

50.91 

10 

3-41 

Jester 

19 

36 

15-18 

70 

29-53 

117 

49.66 

4 

1.68 

10 

4-24 

Columbian 

12 

19 

13-86 

49 

35-76 

54 

39-42 

9 

6.56 

6 

4-37 

Varsity  Magazine 

20 

35 

17-50 

87 

43-50 

63 

31-50 

8 

4.00 

7 

3-50 

Morningside 

5 

6 

10.34 

31 

53-44 

18 

31-03 

I 

1.72 

2 

3-44 

Debating 

9 

13 

13-82 

41 

405 

43.61 

36 

38.29 
43-60 

3 

3.19 

I 

1.06 

Total 

98 

146 

13-18 

36.53 

482 

J5 

3.16 

3-51 

Normal 

100 

99 

9.78 

357 

35-27 

465 

45-94 

59 

5-83 

32 

3-15 

Dramatic  and  Musical  Activities 


No.  of 

Activity 

Students 

A's 
27 

% 
8.48 

B's 
99 

% 
31-19 

C's 

% 

U's 

% 

l^'s 
17 

% 

Varsity  Show 

28 

153 

48-23 

22 

6.92 

5-34 

Musical  Clubs 

33 

61 

16.18 

137 

36.34 

147 

39.00 

20 

5-30 

12 

3.18 

Band 

12 

II 

8.66 

38 
274 

29.92 

33-33 

64 

364 

50.39 
44.28 

8 
50 

6.29 
6.08 

6 

J5 

4.72 

Total 

73 

99 

12.04 

4-25 

Normal 

100 

99 

9.78 

357 

35-27 

465 

45-94 

59 

5-83 

32 

3-15 
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Each  year  for  a  number  of  years  many  of  the  older  under- 
graduate fraternity  men  have  become  very  firmly  convinced 
of  the  desirability  of  some  sort  of  inter- 
fraternity  agreement  at  Columbia  that  would  \  "^  *  ^ 
•^  °  Agreement 
regulate  pledging,  and  would  make  for  a  more 

sensible  rushing  practice  and  for  fairer  conditions  for  the 
incoming  student,  a  wiser  selection  of  men  on  the  part  of  the 
fraternities,  and,  in  the  end,  a  great  benefit  to  Columbia 
undergraduate  life. 

The  year  1 920-1 921  was  no  exception,  and  toward  the  middle 
of  the  year  a  group  of  fraternity  men  began  to  meet  regularly 
week  after  week  to  discuss  the  matter.  They  were,  for  the 
most  part,  the  heads  of  their  respective  chapters,  and  were  in 
pretty  general  agreement  as  to  the  ends  to  be  attained  and  the 
means  thereto. 

An  agreement  looking  toward  the  postponing  of  pledging 
until  after  the  mid-term  marks  were  available,  a  restriction  of 
initiation  to  freshmen  who  had  passing  grades  in  twelve  points, 
and  the  removal  of  Extension  students  from  the  field  of 
selection,  was  discussed  and  submitted  to  the  several  chapters 
for  approval.  The  result  for  1920-192 1  was  no  different  from 
that  of  previous  years,  and  the  agreement  was  voted  down, 
largely,  it  would  seem,  by  the  younger  men  who  were  new  to 
college  and  fraternity  life  and  felt  that  fraternities  can  exist 
only  through  private  warfare. 

After  this  disappointing  set-back,  the  group  interested  in  an 
agreement  tried  to  simplify  the  statement  of  their  aims  and 
to  omit  from  the  agreement  everything  of  a  controversial 
nature.  The  new  draft,  which  was  very  simple  indeed,  was 
submitted  to  the  several  chapters  for  vote.  The  result  was 
18  in  favor,  2  opposed,  12  not  voting.  This  vote  was  taken 
so  late  in  the  year  that  it  may  not  be  truly  representative,  and 
the  simple  agreement  will  be  submitted  again  in  the  fall  of  192 1 
for  the  consideration  of  the  chapters.  The  draft  of  the  agree- 
ment follows: 

IXTER-FRATERXITY  AGREEMENT 

We,  the  undersigned  fraternities,  holding  firmly  to  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  Columbia  University,  of  the  individual 
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students,  and  of  the  several  fraternities,  to  restrict  the  issuing  of  fraternity 
pledges  to  matriculants  In  the  University,  and  to  place  an  educational 
requirement  on  initiation,  hereby  agree  and  bind  ourselves  and  our  individ- 
ual members  to  the  following  provisions: 

1.  There  shall  be  an  Inter-Fraternity  Council  composed  of  one  delegate 
from  each  of  the  fraternities  signatory  hereto.  This  council  shall 
meet  regularly  to  discuss  and  regulate  inter-fraternity  affairs. 

2.  Only  matriculants  in  Columbia  University  shall  be  eligible  to  accept 
bids.  (Note. — Students  in  University  Extension  or  in  secondary 
schools  are  not  matriculants  in  Columbia  University.) 

3.  The  educational  requirements  for  initiation  of  matriculants  in 
Columbia  University  shall  be  the  same  as  those  for  competition  upon 
athletic  teams,  or  the  passing  of  12  hours  of  work.  This  shall  not  be 
construed  to  mean  that  a  man  may  not  be  pledged  before  this  time. 

4.  This  agreement  shall  become  effective  upon  the  opening  of  the  Spring 
Session,  1922. 

5.  A  fraternity  signatory  to  this  agreement  may  withdraw  by  giving 
written  notice  to  each  of  the  other  signatory  fraternities. 

6.  This  agreement  may  be  amended  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the 
fraternities  signatory  hereto.  Any  proposed  amendment  must  be 
submitted  at  one  meeting,  and  all  signatory  fraternities  notified  of 
the  proposed  change;  the  proposal  will  be  voted  on  at  the  next  regular 
meeting  following  its  submission. 

The  office  staff  has  given  the  University  its  customary 
intelHgent  and  faithful  service.  During  the  year  there  has 
been  but  one  change  of  moment — the  retirement  of  Miss 
Ehzabeth  H.  Wheeler  as  Recorder  at  the  Medical  School, 
where  for  many  years  she  rendered  most  efficient  service  to 
the  Dean.  Miss  Wheeler  leaves  the  University  with  the 
kindliest  good  wishes  of  all  who  knew  her. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  D.  Fackenthal, 

Secretary  of  the  University 
June  JO,  ig2i 
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STATISTICS  REGARDING  THE  TEACHING  AND 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF  FOR  THE 

ACADEMIC  YEAR  1920-1921 

Summary  of  Officers 
[See  p.  56] 

Vacancies 

By  Death,  Resignation,  Retirement,  or  Expiration  of  Term  of  Appoint- 
ment, occurring,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  on  June  30,  192 1 

Professors  and  Administrative  Officers 

David  Bovaird,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine 

Sidney  R,  Burnap,  M.D.,  Associate  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  and 

Instructor  in  Surgery 
Henry  A.  E.  Chandler,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
Captain  Allen  R.  Edwards,  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

(January  i,  1921) 
Jane  T.  Fales,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Arts  in  Teachers 

College 
Dean  S.  Fansler,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
T.  Stuart  Hart,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine 
L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.D.,  Carpentier  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  Children 
Frederick  Kammerer,  M,D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery 
Truman  L.  Kelley,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  in  Teachers 

College 
George   L.   LaPorte,    M.D.,   Assistant   Professor  of   Clinical    Medicine 

(December  i,  1920) 
Jules  Legr.\s,  Professor  of  French  Literature 

Warfield  T.  Longcope,  M.D.,  Bard  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine 
S.  Osgood  Miller,  C.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing 
Homer  St.  Clair  Pace,  C.P.A.,  Professor  of  Commercial  Pharmacy  in 

the  College  of  Pharmacy 
Charles  C.  Sleffel,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
Alexander  Smith,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Caroline   F.    E.   Spurgeon,   Litt.D.,   Visiting   Professor  of   English   in 

Barnard  College  (February  i,  1921) 
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James  H.  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Elizabeth  H.  Wheeler,  Recorder  at  the  Medical  School 

William  R.  Williams,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine 

Associates 

Charles  H.  Bailey,  M.D.,  Pathology 

Frederic  H.  Bartlett,  M.D.,  Diseases  of  Children 

Louis  C.  Bauman,  M.D.,  Medicine 

EsKiL  Berg,  M.E.,  Mechanical  Engineering 

Henry  W.  Berg,  M.D.,  Diseases  of  Children 

Samuel  Bradbury,  M.D.,  Medicine 

Andrew  A.  Eggstein,  M.D.,  Pathology 

Robert  T.  Frank,  M.D.,  Cancer  Research  (February  i,  192 1) 

Leo  Kessel,  M.D.,  Medicine  (March  i,  192 1) 

Benjamin  S.  Kline,  M.D.,  Pathology 

Ralph  E.  Rogers,  LL.B.,  Journalism 

Edwin  E.  Slosson,  Ph.D.,  Journalism  (February  i,  192 1) 

John  C.  Vaughan,  M.D.,  Anatomy 

Instructors 

Thaddeus  H.  Ames,  M.D.,  Neurology 

Gilbert  C.  Anderson,  M.D.,  Pharmacology 

Herbert  M.  Bergamini,  M.D.,  Surgery 

Alfred  M.  Bidwell,  M.D.,  Surgery 

F.  Warner  Bishop,  M.D.,  Medicine 

Ernst  P.  Boas,  A.M.,  Physiology 

Ralph  S.  Boots,  Ph.D.,  Government 

Leroy  E.  Bowman,  A.B.,  Social  Science 

Lester  F.  Brumm,  M.S.,  Accounting 

Archibald  H.  Busby,  M.D.,  Surgery 

Edward  Byron,  M.E.,  Physics 

Wallace  E.  Caldwell,  Ph.D.,  History 

Abernethy  B.  Cannon,  M.D.,  Dermatology  and  Syphilology 

Arthur  P.  Coll,  M.D.,  Laryngology  and  Otology 

(Died  Aug.  10,  192 1) 
Henry  T.  Chickering,  M.D.,  Medicine 

Katharine  M.  Cooper,  B.S.,  Physical  Education  (Barnard  College) 
Edward  Cussler,  M.D.,  Medicine 
Edgar  H.  Davis,  A.M.,  English 
Paul  A.  Dineen,  M.D.,  Surgery 
Eleanor  Doty,  Physical  Education  (Barnard  College) 
KiRBY  D WIGHT,  M.D.,  Surgery 
Seward  Erdman,  M.D.,  Surgery 
Waldo  B.  Farnum,  M.D.,  Medicine 
Ralph  P.  Folsom,  M.D.,  Psychiatry 
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Carl  H.  Fornell,  M.D.,  Surgery  (January  i,  1921) 

Alpheus  Freeman,  M.D.,  Medicine 

Benjamin  Freudenfall,  M.D.,  Clinical  Laryngology  and  Otology 

Morris  Friedson,  M.D.,  Diseases  of  Children 

Duncan  M.  Fuller,  M.D.,  Surgery 

William  H.  Glafke,  M.D.,  Medicine 

George  M.  Goodwin,  M.D.,  Medicine 

F.  Walter  Gravelle,  M.D.,  Anatomy 

Cyril  W.  Greenland,  A.M.,  Mineralogy 

Fairfax  Hall,  M.D.,  Medicine 

Charles  E.  Hamilton,  M.D.,  Medicine 

Albert  B.  Hastings,  Ph.D.,  Physiology 

Forbes  Hawkes,  M.D.,  Surgery 

W.  Hall  Hawkins,  M.D.,  Anatomy  and  Surgery 

Everett  M.  Hawks,  M.D.,  Surgery 

Albert  C.  Herring,  M.D.,  Medicine 

Homer  D.  Holler,  Ph.D.,  Physics 

Joseph  A.  Hyams,  M.D.,  Urology 

Harry  M.  Imboden,  M.D.,  Surgery 

Nancy  Jenison,  M.D.,  Medicine 

John  J.  H.  Keating,  M.D.,  Medicine 

Frederick  R.  Keller,  E.E.,  Electrical  Engineering 

(Died  March  17,  1921) 
Sterling  P.  Lamprecht,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Philosophy 
Karl  J.  Loewi,  M.D.,  Anatomy 

Henry  E.  Meleney,  M.D.,  Pathology  (October  15,  1920) 
Hymen  R.  Miller,  M.D.,  Bacteriology  (also  Assistant  in  Medicine) 
Irving  H.  Pardee,  M.D.,  Neurology 
Ernest  R.  I.  Pratt,  A.M.,  Physics 
William  W.  Rankin,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Mathematics 
William  I.  Reardon,  M.D.,  Medicine 
Henry  B.  Richardson,  M.D.,  Medicine 
Harry  A.  Scott,  B.S.,  Physical  Education 
Norman  Sharpe,  M.D.,  Neurology 

Abraham  Strachstein,  M.D.,  Urology  (December  i,  1920) 
Arthur  E.  Suffern,  Ph.D.,  Economics 
Ralph  E.  Taylor,  M.D.,  Anatomy 
Ross  Taylor,  B.A.,  Sc,  Mechanical  Engineering 
Benjamin  M.  Vance,  M.D.,  Surgery 
Euen  Van  Kleeck,  M.D.,  Physiology 
John  A.  Vietor,  M.D.,  Surgery 
LuDO  VON  Meysenbug,  M.D.,  Pathology 
Henry  L.  Weil,  M.D.,  Medicine 

Davenport  West,  M.D.,  Medicine  and  Diseases  of  Children 
Randolph  West,  M.D.,  Medicine 
Edgar  W.  White,  M.D.,  Medicine 
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James  W.  White,  M.D.,  Ophthalmology 
Frank  C.  Yeomans,  M.D.,  Surgery 
William  E.  YouLA>a),  Jr.,  M.D.,  Medicine 

Lecturers 

L.  Ward  Bannister,  LL.B.,  Law 

Mrs.  Edna  H.  Bennett,  A.B.,  Zoology  (Barnard  College) 

Charles  F.  Bolduan,  M.D.,  Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine  (October 

31,  1921) 
John  R.  B.  Byers,  M.S.,  Banking 
David  L.  Dodd,  B.S.,  Insurance  and  Transportation 
L60N  DuGUiT,  Lecturer  on  the  Julius  Beer  Foundation 
Francis  S.  Haserot,  A.M.,  Economics 
Emil  G.  H.  Kraeling,  Ph.D.,  Semitic  Languages 
Mrs.    Isabel   F.   Leavenworth,   A.B.,    Philosophy    (Barnard   College) 

(February  I,  1921) 
Louis  R.  Loomis,  Ph.D.,  History  (Barnard  College) 
William  McCracken,  Ph.D.,  Chemistry 
Henry  F.  Munro,  A.M.,  International  Law 
Jesse  H.  Riddle,  A.M.,  Banking 

Lindsay  Rogers,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  Public  Law  (January  i,  1921) 
Otto  P.  Schinnerer,  A.M.,  German 

Mrs.  Sally  H.  Schraeder,  B.S.,  Zoology  (Barnard  College) 
Benjamin  M.  Squires,  Ph.D.,  Economics 
Rupert  Taylor,  Ph.D.,  English 

Curators 
Herbert  J.  Wehman,  M.S.,  Palseontology 

Assistants 

Emanuel  M.  Abrahamson,  B.S.,  Ch.E.,  Chemistry 

Louis  B.  Baldwin,  M.D.,  Medicine 

David  J.  Beaver,  Ph.D.,  Chemistry 

Cornelia  L.  Carey,  A.M.,  Botany  (Barnard  College) 

Walter  H.  Cavin,  B.S.,  Chemistry 

Leonard  T.  Davidson,  M.D.,  Medicine 

Beeckman  J.  Delatour,  M.D.,  Medicine 

David  Felberbaum,  M.D.,  Medicine 

LiZETTE  A.  Fisher,  Ph.D.,  English 

Erna  Gunther,  A.M.,  Anthropology  (Barnard  College) 

William  J.  Husa,  A.M.,  Food  Chemistry 

Norma  E.  Johann,  Ph.D.,  Chemistry 

H.  Herbert  Johnson,  A.M.,  Zoology 

Roy  Kegerreis,  A.M.,  Cancer  Research  (September  i,  1921) 

Henry  Kendall,  M.D.,  Medicine 
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Martha  M.  Kramer,  A.M.,  Food  Chemistry 

Donald  E.  Lancefield,  A.M.,  Zoology 

Alfred  H.  Martin,  A.M.,  Psychology 

Edwin  P.  Maynard,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Medicine 

Donald  H.  Miller,  A.B.,  Mathematics 

J.  Cyrus  Morrell,  A.M.,  Chemistry 

Dudley  H.  Morris,  M.D.,  Surgery 

Marie  Muhlfeld,  A.B.,  Food  Chemistry 

Charles  J.  Muller,  M.S.,  Mineralogy 

Imogene  Neer,  A.m.,  English  (Barnard  College) 

Royce  Paddock,  M.D.,  Medicine 

Alfred  S.  Romer,  A.B.,  Zoology 

Carl  A.  Schwarze,  A.M.,  Botany 

Marks  S.  Shaine,  M.D.,  Medicine 

Gaston  M.  Stephens,  B.S.,  Business  Organization 

Waldemar  M.  Stempel,  M.S.,  Physics 

RuFUS  E.  Stetson,  M.D.,  Diseases  of  Children 

Leonell  C.  Strong,  B.S.,  Zoology 

Thomas  H.  Swan,  A.M.,  Chemistry 

Vivian  Tappan,  A.M.,  Zoology  (Barnard  College) 

Alva  Turner,  B.S.,  Physics 

James  F.  White,  A.B.,  Physics 

Theresa  Wolfson,  A.B.,  Government  (Barnard  College) 

Shutai  T.  Woo,  M.D.,  Medicine 


Promotions 

To  take  effect,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  July  I, 


1921 


Professors  and  Administrative  Officers 


Name 

From 

To 

Subject 

Allan  Abbott,  A.B. 

Assistant 

Associate 

English 

Professor 

Professor 

(Teachers 
College) 

Hugh  Auchincloss,  M.D. 

Associate 

Associate 
Professor 

Surgery 

Hal  T.  Beans,  Ph.D. 

Associate 
Professor 

Professor 

Chemistry 

James  C.  Bonbright,  Ph.D. 

Instructor 

Assistant 
Professor 

Finance 

Thomas  W.  Byrnes,  C.P.A. 

Lecturer 

Assistant 
Professor 

Accounting 

Harry  J.  Carman,  A.M. 

Instructor 

Assistant 
Professor 

History 
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Name 
Donald  L.  Clark,  Ph.D. 

William  B.  Dinsmoor,  S.B. 

William  A.  Downes,  M.D. 

George  W.  Edwards,  Ph.D. 

Edward  S.  Elliott,  M.D. 

NicKOLAUs  L.  Engelhardt,  Ph.D. 

Thomas  B.  Freas,  Ph.D. 
Jesse  J.  Galloway,  Ph.D. 
H.  Rawle  Geyelin,  M.D. 

Royal  S.  Haynes,  M.D. 
Ransom  S.  Hooker,  M.D. 
Louis  Imbert,  A.M. 
William  C.  Johnson,  M.D. 
Benjamin  B.  Kendrick,  Ph.D. 
Samuel  J.  Kiehl,  Ph.D. 
Albert  R.  Lamb,  M.D. 
Charles  C.  Lieb,  M.D. 
Frank  S.  Mathews,  M.D. 
Edgar  G.  Miller,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 
Parker  T.  Moon,  Ph.D. 
S.  Butler  Murray,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 


rNIVERSITY 

From 

To 

Subject 

Lecturer 

Assistant 
Professor 

English 

Lecturer 

Associate 
Professor 

Architecture 

Assistant 

Clinical 

Surgery 

Professor 

Professor 

Lecturer 

Assistant 
Professor 

Banking 

Assistant 

Associate 

Physical 

Professor 

Professor 

Education 

Associate 

Professor 

Education 

Professor 

(Teachers   > 
College) 

Associate 

Professor 

Chemistry 

Professor 

Instructor  Assistant 

Palaeontology 

Professor 

Associate 

Assistant 

Clinical 

Professor 

Medicine 

Associate 

Clinical 

Diseases  of 

Professor 

Children 

Associate 

Associate 
Professor 

Surgery 

Instructor 

Assistant 
Professor 

Spanish 

Associate 

Assistant 
Professor 

Pathology 

Assistant 

Associate 

History 

Professor 

Professor 

Instructor 

Assistant 
Professor 

Chemistry 

Associate 

Clinical 
Professor 

Medicine 

Assistant 

Associate 

Pharmacol- 

Professor 

Professor 

ogy 

Assistant 

Clinical 

Surgery 

Professor 

Professor 

Associate 

Assistant 

Biological 

Professor 

Chemistry 

Instructor  Assistant 

History 

Professor 

Lecturer 

Assistant 
Professor 

Fine  Arts 
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Name 

From 

To 

Subject 

Arthur  E.  Neergaard,  M.D. 

Associate 

Assistant 

Clinical 

Professor 

Medicine 

Harry  L.  Parr,  Mech.E. 

Assistant 

Associate 

Mechanical 

Professor 

Professor 

Engineering 

Marie  Reimer,  Ph.D. 

Associate 

Professor 

Chemistry 

Professor 

(Barnard 
College) 

Edward  H.  Reisner,  Ph.D. 

Assistant 

Associate 

Education 

Professor 

Professor 

(Teachers 
College) 

Joseph  F.  Ritt,  Ph.D. 

Instructor 

Assistant 
Professor 

Mathematics 

Thomas  \V.  Salmon,  M.D. 

Associate 
Professor 

Professor 

Psychiatry 

Charles  H.  Smith,  M.D. 

Associate 

Clinical 

Diseases  of 

Professor 

Children 

Arthur  P.  Stout,  M.D. 

Associate 

Assistant 
Professor 

Surgery 

Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D. 

Instructor 

Clinical 

Diseases  of 

Professor 

Children 

William  E.  Weld,  Ph.D. 

Associate 

Assistant 
Professor 

Economics 

Allen  0.  Whipple,  M.D. 

Associate 
Professor 

Professor 

Surgery 

Herbert  B.  Wilcox,  M.D. 

Associate 

Carpentiei 

-  Diseases  of 

Professor 

Children 

Associates 

Samuel  Bradbury,  M.D. 

Instructor 

Associate 

Medicine 

(February  i,  1921) 

Dever  S.  Byard,  M.D. 

Instructor 

Associate 

Diseases  of 
Children 

Mather  Cleveland,  M.D. 

Instructor 

Associate 

Anatomy 

Miner  C.  Hill,  M.D. 

Assistant 

Associate 

Disease?  of 
Children 

George  M.  Mackenzie,  M.D. 

Instructor 

Associate 

Medicine 

Howard  H.  Mason,  M.D. 

Instructor 

Associate 

Diseases  of 
Children 

William  R.  May,  M.D. 

Assistant 

Associate 

Diseases  of 
Children 

Nathaniel  R.  Norton,  M.D. 

Instructor 

Associate 

Diseases  of 
Children 

Wm.  Barclay  Parsons,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Instructor  Associate 

Surgery 
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Name 
Giuseppe  Previtali,  M.D 


From  To  Subject 

Assistant  Associate  Diseases  of 
Children 

Charles  H.  Schumann,  Jr.,  C.E.        Lecturer     Associate    Engineering 

Drafting 

William  P.  St.  Lawrence,  M.D.       Instructor  Associate    Diseases  of 

Children 

Byron  Stookey,  M.D.  Instructor  Associate     Neurology 

William  C.  von  Glahn,  M.D.  Instructor  Associate    Pathology 


H^l^ne  Bieler 


Gaston  A.  Carlucci,  M.D. 

(January  i,  1921) 
James  B.  Hallam,  M.D. 
Florrie  Holzwasser,  A.m. 


Instructors 

Lecturer 


Assistant 

Assistant 
Lecturer 


Instructor   Romance 
Languages 
and    Litera- 
tures (Bar- 
nard College) 

Instructor  Surgery 


Everett  C.  Jessup,  M.D. 
George  King,  M.D. 
Ann  G.  Kuttner,  A.M. 
Raymond  W.  Lewis,  M.D. 
Clarence  A.  Manning,  Ph.D. 

John  H.  Randall,  Jr.,  A.M. 
Mark  S.  Reuben,  M.D. 

Theodore  M.  Sanders,  M.D. 
Ren6  E.  G.  Vaillant,  LL.M. 


Jerome  Zuckerman,  M.D. 


Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Lecturer 

Lecturer 
Assistant 

Assistant 
Lecturer 


Instructor 
Instructor 


Instructor 
Instructor 
Instructor 
Instructor 
Instructor 

Instructor 
Instructor 

Instructor 
Instructor 


Assistant     Instructor 


Anatomy 
Geology 
(Barnard 
College) 
Medicine 
Medicine 
Bacteriology 
Surgery 
Slavonic 
Languages 
Philosophy 
Diseases  of 
Children 
Medicine 
Romance 
Languages 
and  Litera- 
tures (Bar- 
nard College) 
Diseases  of 
Children 


Lecturers 

Donald  H.  Cook,  B.S.  Assistant 

Mrs.  Georgina  S.  Gates,  Ph.D.         Assistant 


Houston  Peterson,  A.M. 


Assistant 


Lecturer      Chemistry 
Lecturer      Psychology 
(Barnard 
College) 
Lecturer      Philosophy 
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Changes  of  Title 


Name 
Adriaan  J.  Barnouw,  Ph.D. 

J.  Floyd  Bowman,  M.D. 

James  A.  Corscaden,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Estei.le  H,  Davis 


From 

Queen  Wilhelmina 
Lecturer 

Instructor  in  Clinical 

Laryngology  and  Otol 

ogy 

Associate  in  Surgery 


Instructor  in  English 


HoxiE  N.  Fairchild,  A.B.  Instructor  in  English 

Lemuel  W.  Famulener,  M.D.        Associate  in  Serology 


WiLLL^M  Ferguson,  M.D. 

Garrard  Glenn,  LL.B. 
Abraham  L.  Goodman,  M.D. 

Louis  Greenberg,  M.D. 

Mary  Leland  Hunt,  Ph.D. 
D.  S.  Dodge  Jessup,  M.D. 
Adrian  V.  S.  Lambert,  M.D. 

Jerome  S.  Leopold,  M.D. 

Florence  L.  MacLeod,  A.M. 


Instructor  in  Clinical 
Laryngology  and  Otol- 
ogy 

Associate  Professor  of 
Law 

Instructor  in  Clinical 
Diseases  of  Children 

Instructor  in  Clinical 
Laryngology  and  Otol- 
ogy 

Research  Assistant  in 
English 

Instructor  in  Clinical 
Pathology 

Associate  Professor  of 
Surgery 

Assistant  in  Clinical 
Diseases  of  Children 

Research  Assistant  in 
Food  Chemistry 
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To 

Queen  Wil- 
helmina   Pro- 
fessor 

Instructor  in 
Laryngology 
and  Otology 
Associate  in 
Obstetrics 
and  Gyne- 
cology 
Lecturer  in 
English 
(Barnard 
College) 
Lecturer  in 
English 
Associate  in 
Cancer 
Research 
Instructor  in 
Laryngology 
and  Otology 
Associate  in 
Law 

Instructor  in 
Diseases  of 
Children 
Instructor  in 
Laryngology 
and  Otology 
Assistant  in 
English 
Instructor  in 
Medicine 
Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of 
Surgery 
Assistant  in 
Diseases  of 
Children 
Assistant  in 
Food  Chem- 
istry 
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Name 


From 


GusTAVE  R.  Manning,  M.D.  Instructor  in  Diseases 

of  Children 

Carolina  Marcial-Dorado,  A.Al.  Associate  in  Romance 

Languages  and  Litera- 
tures 

Walton  Martin,  M.D.  Associate  Professor  of 

Surgery 

Charles  C.  Mook,  Ph.D.  Instructor  in  Geology 


Walter  B.  Pitkin,  B.D. 
Eugene  H.  Pool,  M.D. 
Blanche  Prenez 


Associate  Professor  of 

Philosophy 

Associate  Professor  of 

Surgery 


Lecturer  in  Romance 
Languages  and  Litera- 
tures 
George  L.  Rohdenburg,  M.D.       Associate  in  Serology 


Alan  deF.  Smith,  M.D. 

Oscar  Teague,  M.D. 
Harold  M.  Terrill,  A.M. 

William  D.  Tracy,  D.D.S. 

Herbert  N.  Vermilye,  M.D. 
Francis  C.  Wood,  M.D. 


Instructor  in  Surgery 


Associate  in  Bacteriol- 
ogy 

Assistant  in  Mathe- 
matics 

Associate  Professor 
of  Operative  Dentistry 


Instructor  in  Physiol 
ogy  and  Medicine 

Director  of  Cancer 
Research 


To 

Assistant  in 
Diseases  of 
Children 
Associate  in 
Spanish  (Bar- 
nard College) 
Clinical    Pro- 
fessor of 
Surgery 
Lecturer  in 
Geology 
(Barnard 
College) 
Associate 
Professor  of 
Journalism 
Clinical 
Professor  of 
Surgery 
Lecturer  in 
French    (Bar- 
nard College) 
Associate  in 
Cancer  Re- 
search 

Instructor  in 
Orthopedic 
Surgery 
Instructor  in 
Neurology 
Research 
Assistant  in 
Physics 
Assistant 
Professor  of 
Operative 
Dentistry 
Assistant  in 
Diseases  of 
Children 
Director  of 
the  Institute 
of  Cancer 
Research 
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Professors  and  Administrative  Officers 


Name 
Herbert  E.  Bolton,  Ph.D. 

Lewis  N.  Brown 

Theodore  H.  Brown,  Ph.D. 
Harold  K.  Chadwick,  A.B. 

Henri  Chamard,  D.  es  L. 
William  T.  Cook,  B.P.E. 

Alphonse  R.  Dochez,  M.D. 
Charles  A.  Elsberg,  M.D. 

(February  i,  192 1) 
Henry  A.  Griffin,  M.D. 
Fanchon  Hart,  Ph.G. 

Frederick  C.  Hicks,  LL.B. 

L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.D. 

James  F.  Hosic,  Ph.D. 

Melvin  M.  Knight,  Ph.D. 

Jules  Legras 

(February  i,  1921) 
Harold  MacAdams 


David  Marine,  M.D. 
Josephine  A.  Marshall,  A.M. 

Herman  Oliphant,  J.D. 
BissELL  B.  Palmer,  Jr.,  D.D.S. 
Walter  W.  Palmer,  M.D. 

Douglas  B.  Parker,  M.D.,  D.D.S. 


Office 

Visiting  Professor  of  History  for  the 

Spring  Session  1921-1922 

Assistant     Professor    of    Pharmacy 

(College  of  Pharmacy) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Foreign  Trade 

Assistant     Director    of     University 

Admissions 

Professor  of  French  Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 

Education 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

Professor  of  Experimental  Neurology 

Comptroller  of  Barnard  College 
Assistant      Professor      of      Materia 
Medica    and    Botany     (College    of 
Pharmacy) 

Associate  Professor  of  Legal  Bibliog- 
raphy 

Clinical  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of 
Children 

Associate    Professor    of    Education 
(Teachers  College) 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 
(Barnard  College) 
Professor  of  French  Literature 

Acting  Assistant  Professorof  Analyti- 
cal Chemistry'  (College  of  Phar- 
macy) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology 
Assistant    Professor    of    Household 
Arts  Education  (Teachers  College) 
Professor  of  Law 

Associate  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery 
Bard    Professor  of  the   Practice  of 
Medicine 
Assistant  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery 
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Name 
Rudolph  Pintner,  Ph.D. 


Office 
Professor    of    Education    (Teachers 
College) 

Assistant  Profesfeor  of  Law 
Associate  Professor  of  Government 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Physics  (College  of  Pharmacy) 
Morris  I.  Schamberg,  M.D.,  D.D.S.  Professor  of  Clinical  Oral  Surgery 
Frederick  T.  Van  Beuren,  M.D.     Associate     Dean    of    the     Medical 

Faculty 


Richard  R.  B.  Powell,  LL.B. 
Lindsay  Rogers,  LL.B.,  Ph.D. 
Hugo  H.  Schaefer,  Phar.D. 


Associates 


Rev.  John  Douglas  Adam,  D.D. 
Dana  W.  Atchley,  M.D. 
EsKiL  Berg,  M.E. 

(February  i,  1921) 
Louis  Berman,  M.D. 
Alzada  Comstock,  A.m. 
Herbert  Dittler 
Casimir  Funk,  D.Sc. 
Ralph  H.  Graves,  A.M. 
John  C.  Gregory 
Edward  L'H.  McGinnis,  M.D. 
John  A.  Northcott,  A.M. 
Wilder  G.  Penfield,  M.D. 
Alan  H.  Temple,  B.Lit. 


Religion  (Barnard  College) 

Medicine 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Biological  Chemistry 

Economics  (Barnard  College) 

Music 

Biological  Chemistry 

Journalism 

Architecture 

Radio-therapy 

Mathematics 

Surgery 

Journalism 


Instructors 


Mrs.  Ruth  R.  Atterbury,  A.M. 
Ernest  Brennecke,  Jr.,  A.M. 
George  F.  Cahill,  M.D. 
Marion  E.  Canfield 

Thomas  P.  Clendenin,  E.M. 
Arthur  B.  Crawford,  B.S. 
Eugene  D.  Crittenden,  A.M. 
Gaylord  Davis 

Frederick  H.  Dieterich,  M.D. 
Robert  H.  F.  Dinegar,  M.D. 
John  G.  Gazley,  A.M. 
Gaylord  W.  Graves,  M.D. 
Simon  C.  Grudberg,  M.D. 

(December  i,  1920) 
Meryle  Hauser 


Anatomy 
English 
Urology 

Physical    Education    (Barnard    Col- 
lege) 

Mineralogy 
Physical  Education 
Chemistry 
Accounting 
Surgery 
Physiology 
History 

Diseases  of  Children 
Urology 

Physical   Education    (Barnard    Col- 
lege) 
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James  H.  Hevx,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Surgery 

(September  i,  192 1) 

John  V.  Hibbard,  M.D. 

Urology 

(November  i,  1920) 

Samuel  Hirshfeld,  M.D. 

Pharmacology 

Henry  Jackson,  Jr.,  M*D. 

Medicine 

Wencel  J.  KosTiR,  A.M. 

Zoology 

WiLLMM  S.  Ladd,  M.D. 

Medicine 

Robert  T.  Livingston,  M.E. 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Gertrude  F.  McCann,  M.D. 

Pathology 

Vethake  E.  Mitchell,  D.D.S. 

Prosthetic  Dentistry 

(October  i,  1920) 

Anders  Orbeck,  A.M. 

English 

Grant  P.  Pennoyer,  M.D. 

Anatomy  and  Surgery 

Str.\shimir  a.  Petroff 

Bacteriology 

Richard  N.  Pierson,  M.D. 

Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

(Januar>'  i,  192 1) 

Frederick  A.  Platte 

Physics 

Emil  L.  Post,  Ph.D. 

Mathematics 

Joshua  Rosett,  M.D. 

Neurology 

J.AMES  P.  RUYL,  Jr.,  D.D.S. 

Prosthodontia 

(October  i,  1920) 

Philip  E.  Stamatiades,  M.D. 

Surgery 

(January  i,  1921) 

Walker  E.  Swift,  M.D, 

Surgery  and  Physiology 

R.  Gordon  Wasson,  B.Lit. 

English 

Lincoln  T.  Work,  Chem.E. 

Chemical  Engineering 

Lecturers 

Paul  S.  Achilles,  A.M. 

Psychology 

John  Bauer,  Ph.D. 

Economics 

(September  28,  1921) 
Jacob  J.  Beaver,  Ph.D. 

(February  i,  1921) 
Benj.\min  Haggott  Beckhart, 
Paul  F.  Brissenden,  Ph.D. 
Edwin  A.  Burtt,  A.B.,  B.D. 
H.AROLD  'SI.  Cameron,  A.M. 
John  AL  Cilvfman,  A.^L 
William  C.  Doub-Kerr,  A.B. 
Hugh  Findl.ay,  B.S.A. 
Harold  S.  Gulliver,  A.M. 
T.  Clyde  McCarroll,  A.B. 
James  O.  McKinsey 
Samuel  J.  Mann,  A.M. 


Chemistry 

A.M.  Banking 

Business  Organization 

Philosophy 

Economics 

Banking 

French 

Agriculture 

English 

Economic  Geography 

Accounting 

History 
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Ruth  B.  Manser,  A.B. 
Andre  Mesnard,  A.B. 
Glen  H.  Mxn.LiN,  A.M. 
Gardner  Murphy,  A.M. 
Catherine  Needham,  A.M. 
Martin  A.  Nordgaard,  A.M. 
Harlow  S.  Person,  Ph.D. 
Ervin  W.  E.  Roessler,  Ph.D. 
Henry  W.  Sackett,  A.B. 

(February  l,  1922) 
Mary  G.  Springer,  A.M. 
George  R.  Stewart,  Jr.,  A.M. 
Duane  R.  Stuart,  Ph.D. 
Alvin  S.  Tostlebe,  A.M. 
Arnold  Whitridge,  A.B. 
Ben  D.  Wood 
Hessel  E.  Yntema,  Ph.D.,  S.J.D. 


English  (Barnard  College) 

French 

English 

Psychology 

English 

Mathematics 

Business  Organization 

German 

Journalism 

Zoology  (Barnard  College) 
English 
Latin 
Economics 

English  (Barnard  College) 
Contemporary  Civilization 
Roman  Law  and  Comparative  Juris- 
prudence 


Curator 
Howard  A.  Meyerhoff,  A.B.  Palaeontology 


Assistants 


Ira  H.  Ayres,  M.S. 
Louis  B.  Baldwin,  M.D. 

(January  i,  192 1) 
Samuel  D.  Bell,  M.D. 
Ethel  M.  Benedict 
Lyman  C.  Boynton,  B.S. 
Ruth  Buck,  A.B. 
Harriet  L.  Campbell,  M.S. 
Hugh  Chaplin,  M.D. 
Philip  Cohn,  B.S. 
John  H.  Cover,  A.M. 
Harold  W.  Craver,  B.S. 
George  W.  Cumbler,  M.D. 
Donald  H.  Davenport,  B.S. 
Heman  L.  Dowd,  M.D. 
Augustus  R.  Felty,  M.D. 

(September  i,  1921) 
George  Filipetti,  A.M. 
Henry  J.  Fry,  A.M. 
William  M.  Gafafer 
Lulu  O.  Gaiser,  A.M. 
Julius  C.  Gray,  A.B. 


Chemistry 
Medicine 

Diseases  of  Children 

Medicine 

Food  Chemistry 

Zoology  (Barnard  College) 

Food  Chemistry 

Diseases  of  Children 

Botany 

Economics 

Physics 

Medicine 

Business  Organization 

Diseases  of  Children 

Medicine 

Business  Organization 

Zoology 

Mathematics 

Botany  (Barnard  College) 

Zoology 
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William  A.  Guess,  B.Sc. 
Joseph  Hajek,  M.D. 

(August  I,  192 1 ) 
Frank  C.  Hanger,  M.D. 
Arthur  H.  Heusinkvelo,  A.R. 
Eric  R.  Jette,  A.M. 
Albert  M.  Johanson,  A.M. 
Henry  S.  Kane,  A.B. 
Cecil  V.  King,  A.B. 
George  King,  M.D. 

(January  i,  1921) 
Otto  F.  Krehbiel,  M.D. 
Alfred  G.  Langman,  M.D. 
Robert  F.  Loeb,  M.D. 
John  D.  Lyttle,  M.D. 
Charles  M.  McKinlay,  M.D. 
Frank  McLean,  M.D. 
Herman  Martinson,  M.D. 
Lewis  B.  Miller,  M.S. 
Dana  P.  Mitchell,  B.S. 
Earl  R.  Norris,  B.S. 
Byron  J.  Oakes,  A.B. 
Frank  B.  Orr,  M.D. 
Neil  Y.  Priessman,  S.B. 
Gladys  A.  Reichard,  A.M. 
Alice  E.  Sheppard,  A.B. 
Francis  G.  Slack,  B.S. 
Edward  M.  Slocum,  A.B. 
RuFUs  H.  Snyder,  B.S. 
Christian  S.  Spencer 
Walter  C.  A.  Steffen,  M.D. 
John  Storck 

Herbert  S.  Warren,  A.M. 
Louis  Weisner,  B.S. 
Shutai  T.  Woo,  M.D. 

(January  i,  192 1) 
Ella  Woods,  A.M. 
Harry  O.  Zamkin,  M.D. 


Electrical  Engineering 
Clinical  Pathology 

Medicine 

English 

Chemistry 

Psychology 

( jeology 

Chemistry 

Medicine 

Cancer  Research 

Diseases  of  Children 

Medicine 

Diseases  of  Children 

Diseases  of  Children 

Diseases  of  Children 

Diseases  of  Children 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Food  Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Diseases  of  Children 

Physics 

Anthropology  (Barnard  College) 

Zoology 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Pharmacology 

Diseases  of  Children 

Philosophy 

Zoology 

Mathematics 

Medicine 

Food  Chemistry 
Diseases  of  Children 


Leaves  of  Absence 

For  the  whole  or  part  of  the  academic  year  1920-192 1 
were  granted  to  the  following  officers: 


Felix  Adler,  Ph.D. 
Jean  Broadhurst,  Ph.D. 


Professor    of    Social    and    Political 

Ethics 

Assistant    Professor    of    Biology    in 

Teachers  College 
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Wendell  T.  Bush,  Ph.D. 
Robert  E,  Chaddock,  Ph.D. 
Henry  A.  E.  Chandler,  Ph.D. 
Henry  E.  Crampton,  Ph.D. 
John  Dewey,  LL.D. 
John  L.  Gerig,  Ph.D. 
Ralph  W.  Gifford,  LL.D. 
Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve,  Ph.D. 
Garrard  Glenn,  LL.B. 
Richard  J.  H.  Gottheil,  Ph.D. 

Charles  D.  Hazen,  L.H.D. 
Harry  L.  Hollingworth,  Ph.D. 
Grace  A.  Hubbard,  A.M. 
Truman  L.  Kelley,  Ph.D. 

William  W.  Lawrence,  Ph.D. 
Frederic  S.  Lee,  Ph.D. 
Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  A.B. 
S.  Osgood  Miller,  C.E. 
William  P.  Montague,  Ph.D. 
Thomas  H.  Morgan,  Ph.D. 
Mary  A.  Nutting 

Harry  L.  Parr,  Mech.E. 

Walter  Rautenstrauch,  M.S. 
Robert  L.  Schuyler,  Ph.D. 
James  T.  Shotwell,  Ph.D. 
Vladimir  G.  Simkhovitch,  Ph.D. 
Charles  C.  Sleffel 

Alexander  Smith,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
Young  B.  Smith,  LL.B. 
Harrison  R.  Steeves,  Ph.D. 
George  D.  Strayer,  Ph.D. 

Ashley  H.  Thorndike,  Ph.D. 
Samuel  A.  Tucker,  Ph.B. 

Mary  T.  Whitley,  Ph.D. 

Cora  M.  Winchell,  B.S. 

Ernest  H.  Wright,  Ph.D. 
Clarence  H.  Young,  Ph.D. 


Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Associate  Professor  of  Statistics 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
Professor  of  Zoology 
Professor  of  Philosophy 
Associate  Professor  of  Celtic 
Nash  Professor  of  Law 
Dean  of  Barnard  College 
Associate  Professor  of  Law 
Professor  of    Rabbinical   Literature 
and  the  Semitic  Languages 
Professor  of  History 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
Associate  Professor  of  English 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education  in 
Teachers  College 
Professor  of  English 
Dalton  Professor  of  Physiology 
Associate  Professor  of  Music 
Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing 
Professor  of  Philosophy 
Professor  of  Experimental  Zoology 
Professor    of    Nursing    in    Teachers 
College 

Associate    Professor   of    Mechanical 
Engineering 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
Associate  Professor  of  History 
Professor  of  History 
Professor  of  Economic  History 
Assistant    Professor   of    Mechanical 
Engineering 
Professor  of  Chemistry 
Associate  Professor  of  Law 
Associate  Professor  of  English 
Professor  of   Educational  Adminis- 
tration in  Teachers  College 
Professor  of  English 
Assistant      Professor      of      Electro- 
chemistry 
Assistant   Professor  of   Educational 
Psychology  in  Teachers  College 
Assistant    Professor    of    Household 
Arts  Education  in  Teachers  College 
Associate  Professor  of  English 
Professor  of  Greek  Archaeology 


APPENDIX  2 
REPORT  OF  THE  APPOINTMENTS  OFFICE 

SEPTEMBER  2$,   I92O,  TO  SEPTEMBER  2$,   I92I 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  University 

Sir: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  submit  herewith  a  record  of 
the  activities  of  the  Appointments  Office  for  the  year  from 
September  25th,  1920,  to  September  25th,  192 1. 

The  year  has  been  a  difficult  one  for  students  working  their 
way  through  college  on  account  of  the  business  depression 
which  has  lessened  the  opportunities  for  work.  Ingenuity  and 
originality  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  students  have  however, 
helped  maintain  the  number  of  positions  filled  during  the 
year.  A  particular  instance  of  this  was  the  organization  of  an 
"odd  jobs  team,"  formed  by  one  of  the  graduate  students, 
which  took  care  of  all  calls  received  by  the  ofifice  for  window 
washing,  beating  rugs,  moving  furniture,  etc.  This  is  a  type 
of  call  which  previously  has  been  difficult  to  fill. 

Tutoring,  the  most  popular  field  for  student  self  support, 
offered  163  places,  which  is  the  largest  number  for  any  one 
type  of  work. 

Under  the  head  of  permanent  part  time  positions  for  student 
workers  come  such  lines  as  clerks,   proctors,  stenographers, 
settlement  workers,  cashiers,   recreation  leaders, 
and    athletic    directors    for    public    and    private  p    .  • 

institutions. 

From  the  calls  which  came  in  to  the  ofifice,  745  men  and  128 
women  were  placed  in  part  time  work  during  the  winter,  and 
396  men  and  52  women  were  placed  during  the  summer. 
Total  1,321.  These  figures  represent  a  decrease  of  only  25 
per  cent,  from  last  year's  figures,  when  business  was  normal. 

Not  only  has  last  year's  work  been  effective  in  filling  tem- 
porary places,  but  the  applicants  have  been  thrown  in  contact 
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with  men  who  often  were  able  to  offer  them  positions  which 
served  as  stepping  stones  to  later  permanent  connections. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  tutoring,  where  the  satisfactory- 
work  of  the  college  men  is  brought  directly  to  the  attention 
of  parents  who  are  large  employers. 

Permanent  placements  were  made  as  follows:    teaching, 

advertising,    engineering    (electrical    and    civil),    law,    office 

management,  personnel,  secretarial,  typing,  cor- 

p    .  .  respondent,    hospital   attendant,    resident   tutor, 

salesmen,  clerks,  moving  picture  censors. 

Positions  for  women  which  we  filled  were:  teaching,  sten- 
ographic, secretarial,  and  resident  tutor. 

The  graduate  departments  fill  directly  a  large  number  of 
positions,  but  through  the  calls  which  came  to  this  ofhce,  57 
graduate  students  were  placed  in  permanent  work.  The 
decrease  in  opportunities  for  graduate  men  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  this  year  there  were  only  21  calls  for  engineers,  as 
against  100  calls  last  year.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
teaching  profession  the  salaries  paid  have  shown  a  decided 
increase.  According  to  the  office  statistics,  last  year's  salaries 
ranged  from  $1,500  to  $2,800,  and  the  appointments  this  year 
were  for  from  $1,800  to  $4,000.  The  appointments  made  in 
this  field  were  in  English,  Latin,  Economics,  French,  Philos- 
ophy, Sociology,  Education,  Modern  Languages,  Physics, 
and  Stenography. 

The  above  statement  and  the  following  tables  are  incom- 
plete because  less  than  half  of  those  who  were  helped  through 
the  efforts  of  this  office  answered  our  questionnaires  concern- 
ing their  earnings. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
Deans  of  the  various  schools,  the  Secretary  of  the  University, 
and  to  the  office  of  University  Extension  for  their  helpful 
cooperation  in  the  work  of  the  Appointments  Office. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ethel  A.  Breed, 

June  30,  IQ2I  In  charge 
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TABLE  I 

TOTAL  EARNINGS  REPORTED  BY  STUDENTS  FOR  YEAR   1920-1921 
(SEPTEMBER  25,   I92O,  TO  SEPTEMBER  25,   I921) 

Academic  Year  (Sept. — May) 

Men                    Women  Total 

Through  the  apixjintmcnt  office     $79,233.00         S33.727.95  $112,960.95 

Other  positions                                    57,805.13           16,292.66  74,097.79 

Total  for  academic  year             $137,038.13         $50,020.61  $187,058.74 


Summer  (June — Sept.) 

Through  the  appointments  office    $25,446.00  $2,2S6.cx) 

Other  positions  33,220.00  3.8o3-39 

Total  for  summer 


$27,732.00 
37,023.39 


$58,666.00  $6,089.3^         $64,755.39 


Grand  Total  Earnings  for  the  Year 

Through  appointments  office        $104,679.00        $36,013.95  $140,692.98 

Other  positions                                    91,025.13          20,096.05  111,121.15 

Total  for  year                             $195,704.13        $56,110.00  $251,814.13 


TABLE  II 

EARNINGS     FROM     POSITIONS     OBTAINED     THROUGH     APPOINTMENTS     OFFICE 
REPORTED  BY  STUDENTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  I920-I92I 


Academic  Year   (Sept-^May) 

Summer  {June — Sept.) 

Total 

for  the 

MEN 

WOMEN 

MEN 

WOMEN 

Year 

Tutoring 

(Teaching,   tutor-com- 

panion) 

159.38950 

$28,399.00 

$16,781.50 

$1,091.50 

$105,661.50 

Clerical 

i'A> 

(Stenography,  typing) 

6,225.25 

4,612.60 

1.763-95 

1,169.50 

13.771-30 

Technical 

1,009.68 

1,273-00 

2,282.68 

Miscellaneous 

(Men:  accountant,  man- 

ual labor,  blood  trans- 

fusion, proctor,  athletic 

director,          settlement 

worker,  life  guard,  camp 

councillor,    watcher    at 

polls,  chauffeur,  model. 

usher,     etc.       Women: 

mother's  helper,  reading 

aloud,   librarian,     proof 

reading,  translator) 

12,608.57 

716.35 

5.627-55 

25.00 

18,977-47 

Total 

I79.233.00 

I33. 727-95 

$25,446.00 

$2,286.00 

$140,692.95 
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TABLE  III 

PART  TIME  POSITIONS  FILLED  BY  APPOrNTMENTS  OFFICE 


A  cademic 

Year    Summer 
ig20-2i     1921 

Accountant 2         — 

Advertising i           i 

Architect i         — 

Attendant —          3 

Athletic  Director      ...  5         — 

Blood  Transfusion    ...  2         — 

Bookkeeper i         — 

Boys'  Club 12        — 

Canvassers 7         — 

Camp  Councillors     ...  —          6 

Cashier 10 

Chauffeur 6 

Clerical 71 

Companion 12 

Correcting  Themes  ...  — 

Draftsman 5 

Editor 2 

Guides 

Inspector 2 

Interpret  or — 

Investigator 9 

Lawyers 2 

Lecturer  on  Commercial 

Law I 

Librarian 2 

Manual  Labor 8 

Messenger 20 

Miscellaneous 23 

Model 5 


—  4 


I 
7 
5 
13 
I 


A  cademic 

Year    Summer 

1920-21        IQ2I 

Orchestra 10  — 

Physical  Director     ...     3  3 

Porter —  i 

Proctor 34  108 

Proof  Reading 9  — 

Research 2  — 

Read  Aloud 11  i 

Recreational  Leader     .    .      7  i 

Research    .......   —  5 

Salesman 25  12 

Settlement  Worker  .    .    .      i  i 

Soloist I  — 

Statistician —  2 

Stenographer 27  11 

Swimming  Instructor  .    .   —  i 

Supernumeraries       ...      8  — 

Telephone  Operator     .    .      2  i 

Traffic  Checker    ....     7  i 

Translator 7  i 

Tutor 163  87 

Tutor-Companion    ...    11  20 

Typist 25  19 

Usher 156  19 

Waiter 2  4 

Watchman i  — 

Watchers  at  Polls     ...   24  — 

Total 745  396 


WOMEN 


Attendant  nurse  ....  i 

Clerical 19 

Filing I 

Librarian i 

Mothers  Assistant    ...  2 

Proof  Reader i 

Reading  Aloud      ....  i 

Stenographers 43 


Telephone  Operator     .    .      i  — 

Translator     ......      i  — 

Tutor 40  15 

Tutor-Companion    .    .    .      i  — 

Typists 16  12 

Total 128  52 


Total  Part  Time  Positions  filled,  Sept.  25,  1920-Sept.  25,  1921    .    .     1321 
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TABLE  IV 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  REGISTERED  WITH  APPOINTMENTS  OFFICE 

Men  Women  Total 
For  part  time  positions 

Academic  year  (Sept.  1920 — June  1921)           982  346  1,328 

Summer  (June — Sept.  1921)                               750  483  1,233 

1,732  829         2,561 

For  full  time  positions 

Sept.  1920 — Sept.  1921  198  191  389 


1,920  1,020         2,950 


APPENDIX  3 

REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE   BOARD  OF 
STUDENT  REPRESENTATIVES 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  3O,  1 92 1 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  Chairman  of  the  Student  Board  of  Representatives,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  academic 
year  1 920-1 921. 

In  the  spring  of  1920,  the  following  members  of  the  class 
of  192 1  were  elected  to  membership  on  the  Board  of  Student 
Representatives:  Messrs.  Kienninger,  Macy,  Waldecker,  Schiff 
and  Condon.  These  students  with  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Earner, 
who  were  elected  in  February,  constituted  the  Board  for  the 
academic  year  1 920-1 921.  Mr.  Macy  resigned  from  college  at 
the  beginning  of  the  spring  semester,  1921,  and  Mr.  McKnight 
was  appointed  by  the  Board  to  fill  the  vacancy.  At  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  in  May  1920,  Mr.  Condon  was 
chosen  Chairman  and  Mr.  Macy,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Mr. 
Forsyth  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Secretary-Treasurer  upon 
Mr.  Macy's  resignation  from  the  Board. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Winter  Session,  the  Student  Board 
wrought  an  innovation  in  the  conduct  of  Campus  affairs  by 
holding  a  reception  for  the  incoming  Freshman 
res  man  dagg  on  the  evening  of  September  22nd.  Heretofore, 
the  first  impression  that  a  Freshman  had  of  Colum- 
bia was  a  severe  hazing  from  the  Sophomores.  At  the  reception 
the  leaders  of  the  different  college  activities,  coaches,  etc., 
welcomed  the  Freshmen  to  the  Campus,  and  a  comprehensive 
outline  of  their  four  years  at  Columbia,  with  special  emphasis 
on  their  Freshman  year,  was  presented.  The  Freshmen 
became  acquainted  with   the  prominent  upperclassmen  and 
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the  Freshman  Rules  were  explained.  The  meeting  was  attended 
by  practically  all  of  the  members  of  the  class  of  1924,  Earl  Hall 
Auditorium  being  filled  to  overflowing. 

When  the  football  season  opened  the  Student  Board  issued  a 
call  for  cheerleaders.  Competition  among  the  available 
Varsity  "C"  men  resulted  in  the  selection  of  four  men  who  acted 
in  that  capacity  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Shortly  after 
this  the  Board  held  a  contest  for  the  purpose  of  getting  new 
cheers  and  three  were  added  to  the  list.  Then,  a  large  part 
of  its  available  funds  was  used  to  purchase  the  lion  skin  which 
caused  much  merriment  at  the  football  games.  Very  early  in 
the  year  it  became  apparent  that  the  entrances  to  South  Field 
on  114th  Street  were  in  a  deplorable  condition  so  the  Student 
Board  requested  the  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
to  remedy  the  defects  by  means  of  suitable  alterations.  The 
Department  granted  the  request  at  once  and  the  entrances  to 
South  Field  were  made  more  presentable. 

During  the  football  season  several  successful  "pep"  meetings 
were  held  on  South  Field  under  the  direction  of  the  Student 
Board.  Perhaps  the  most  successful  one  was  held  at  a  novel 
time,  i.e.,  at  nine  o'clock  on  a  Monday  evening  after  the 
fraternity  meetings  were  over.  The  fraternity  men  and  the 
dormitory  men  turned  out  in  full  force  and  the  right  kind  of 
college  spirit  was  everywhere  in  evidence.  The  Board  was 
handicapped  by  being  unable  to  hold  any  "pep"  rallies  at  noon 
because  of  twelve  o'clock  classes,  but  much  was  done  to 
overcome  the  obstacle  in  the  evening  meetings. 

The  undergraduates  at  Columbia  have  long  felt  the  need  of  a 
good  University  Band,  so  the  Student  Board  effected  a  re- 
organization of  the  band  and  at  its  request  Kings  Crown 
secured  the  services  of  Edwin  Franko  Goldman  as  coach  for 
the  year.  The  band  played  with  more  or  less  success  at  the 
football  and  basketball  games  and  other  University  func- 
tions. It  is  hoped  that  the  improvement  of  the  band  this  year 
is  but  a  forerunner  of  a  bigger  and  better  band  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Board  cooperated  with  Dean  Hawkes  in  arranging  a 
program  for  the  Tuesday  Assembly  hours.    In  general,  class 
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meetings,  pep  meetings,  pre-professional  school  meetings  and 
University  Assemblies  occupied  the  major  portion  of  the 
available  time. 

A  great  responsibility  always  rests  on  each  Student  Board 

which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  Freshman  class 

affairs    are    properly    administered    before    the 

-    ...  election  of  the  class  officers.   The  present  Board, 

Activities  .        .  ,  rr  1  /-     11  c 

Committee  fully  appreciatmg  the  eiiect  on  the  College  ot  a 
good  Freshman  class,  set  about  organizing  the 
class  of  1924  in  a  model  fashion.  The  Freshman  Reception — 
mentioned  above — ^was  held  and  did  a  great  deal  to  inform  the 
Freshmen  about  the  Campus  life  and  traditions.  The  Board 
then  appointed  a  Freshman  Activity  Committee,  consisting  of 
Student  Board  members  and  the  more  prominent  juniors, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  organize  the  Freshman  class.  The 
members  of  this  committee  acted  as  the  officers  and  spokesmen 
of  the  class  of  1924  from  the  end  of  September  until  the 
Freshmen  elections  in  December.  The  committee  called  and 
conducted  class  meetings,  got  the  Freshmen  to  engage  in 
extra-curricular  activities  and  advised  the  members  of  1924, 
individually,  in  matters  pertaining  to  Columbia.  The  Student 
Board  continued  the  practice,  inaugurated  by  the  preceding 
Board,  of  rewarding  active  Freshmen  with  the  Freshman 
Activity  Button.  A  further  advance  was  made  over  the 
previous  year  in  that  statistics  were  taken  for  the  first  time  to 
show  the  number  of  Freshmen  engaging  in  outside  activities. 
The  statistics  show  that  the  activity  button  is  an  additional 
incentive  to  Freshmen  to  enter  extra-curricular  activities  and 
this  insures  a  continuance  of  the  practice  of  issuing  the  little 
badge.  The  Student  Board  purposely  delayed  the  holding  of 
Freshman  class  elections  so  as  to  afford  the  1924  men  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  their  classmates  and  learning  to  know 
their  natural  leaders.  By  the  first  week  in  December  the 
Freshmen  were  fairly  well  acquainted  and  their  election  was 
held.  This  election  was  remarkable  for  the  changes  made  in 
the  former  elective  system.  Instead  of  a  disorderly  general 
class  meeting  with  nominations  from  the  floor  and  an  inac- 
curate oral  count,  the  Student  Board  held  a  combined  registra- 
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tion  and  primary  election  day.  Each  Freshman,  before  he 
could  vote,  was  required  to  register  and  express  his  individual 
choice  for  the  four  class  officers.  The  three  men  in  each  office 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  \'otes  in  the  primary  election 
were  declared  the  candidates  and  voted  on  at  the  regular 
election.  This  system  worked  to  perfection  as  it  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  good  Freshman  officers.  In  addition  it  was  dignified, 
accurate  and  had  a  highly  educational  value.  It  was  decided 
that  all  class  and  geneml  college  elections  should  be  conducted 
along  these  lines  in  the  future.  The  Student  Board  carefully 
supervised  and  directed  all  the  activities  of  the  class  of  1924  by 
means  of  the  Freshman  Activity  Committee  which  reported  to 
it  regularly.  Interest  in  1924  afifairs  did  not  end  with  the 
Freshman  elections  in  December  but  continued  throughout 
the  entire  year. 

Many  helpful  suggestions  for  the  betterment  of  life  on  the 
Campus  came  to  the  Board  from  various  students.  It  was 
decided  to  make  use  of  the  ideas  and  a  Bureau  of  Suggestions 
and  Complaints  was  established.  The  students  were  eager  to 
avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  like  this  and  a  great  deal  of 
criticism,  both  constructive  and  destructive,  but  all  neverthe- 
less helpful,  was  received.  Some  of  the  ideas  suggested  enabled 
the  Board  to  make  needed  changes  about  the  University. 
One  of  these  was  the  censoring  of  University  bulletin  boards. 
The  bulletin  boards  were  very  frequently  filled  with  notices 
of  little  general  interest  and  often  by  signs  of  some  business 
concern  that  had  no  right  to  occupy  the  small  amount  of 
available  space.  The  Student  Board  passed  a  regulation  to  the 
effect  that  all  signs  had  to  be  of  uniform  size  and  shape  and 
had  to  be  approved  by  a  member  of  the  Board  before  they 
could  be  placed  on  the  University  bulletin  boards.  With  the 
cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  this 
misuse  of  the  bulletin  boards  was  brought  to  an  end.  The 
Board  also  by  means  of  a  direct  and  personal  appeal  to  the 
undergraduates  succeeded  in  eradicating  to  a  large  extent,  the 
smoking  in  the  corridors  and  class-rooms  of  the  University 
buildings. 

The  biggest  undertaking  of  the  Student  Board  during  the 
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fall  semester  was  the  managing  of  the  Cornell  trip.  The  foot- 
ball game  between  Cornell   and    Columbia   was   really  our 

first  game  on  foreign  territory  since  the  resump- 
The  Cornell       ^j^^  ^^  football  at  Columbia,  and  the  Board  and 

members  of  the  Cornell  Trip  Committee  spared 
no  effort  in  getting  the  students  and  alumni  to  make  the 
journey.  A  special  train  was  chartered  for  the  undergraduates 
and  many  other  students  went  either  in  the  two  automobile 
buses  or  their  own  machines.  The  Student  Board,  working  in 
connection  with  the  Alumni  Association  and  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, succeeded  in  interesting  many  alumni  to  make  the  trip 
to  Ithaca.  The  cheering  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  under- 
graduates and  alumni  at  the  game  was  one  of  the  finest  dis- 
plays of  Columbia  spirit  on  record.  Throughout  the  entire 
year  every  effort  was  made  to  interest  the  alumni  in  all  under- 
graduate activities. 

According  to  custom  the  Student  Board  conducted  both  the 
Tug  of  War  and  the  Flag  Rush.  Although  handicapped 
greatly  because  South  Field  was  not  available  for  the  Tug  of 
War  on  account  of  the  daily  football  practice,  the  Board  staged 
the  contest  on  ii6th  Street  between  Broadway  and  Amster- 
dam Avenue.  The  "asphalt  campus"  while  not  proving  every- 
thing to  be  desired,  was  the  only  place  the  rush  could  be  held. 
Interclass  rivalry  was  in  no  way  lessened  by  the  fact  that 
pavement  and  not  sod  formed  the  battle  ground.  The  Flag 
Rush  was  held  on  South  Field  at  the  close  of  the  football 
season.  The  rush  was  hotly  contested  by  a  large  number  of 
men  from  both  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes,  but  when 
a  Freshman  had  captured  the  flag  and  the  rush  was  ended,  it 
was  discovered  that  four  members  of  the  1924  class  were  in- 
jured, two  painfully  and  two  very  seriously.  After  due  de- 
liberation the  Student  Board  decided  to  abolish  the  Flag 
Rush  henceforth  and  suggested  as  a  suitable  substitute,  a 
snow  rush,  push  ball  contest,  or  any  other  form  of  mass  ath- 
letics which  might  prove  less  dangerous  than  the  Flag  Rush 
and  more  conducive  to  an  increased  class  spirit. 

One  of  the  most  constructive  changes  made  by  the  Student 
Board  during  the  year  was  the  one  which  transformed  the 
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Columbian  from  a  Junior  class  history,  edited  by  Juniors,  to 

a  Columbia  College  annual  published  by  the  Senior  class,  with 

a  Junior  assistant  staff  and  Sophomore  candi-     ,,,,     ^  ,      , . 

-'  1       T       •         1         »      1      1  1  he  Columbian 

dates.   Heretofore,  the  Junior  class  had  a  board 

which  edited  the  Columbian,  and  the  book  contained  the 
records  of  the  members  of  the  class  while  they  were  at  Colum- 
bia. As  the  records  were  in  the  process  of  compilation  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  Junior  year,  it  came  about  that  only  the 
student's  record  for  the  first  two  years  was  inserted.  This  of 
course  proved  very  unsatisfactory  and  every  year  the  Senior 
class  felt  the  necessity  of  publishing  a  Senior  Year  Book  which 
contained  a  full  record  of  a  man's  entire  college  course.  These 
Senior  Year  Books  were  expensive  and  varied  greatly  in  quality 
from  year  to  year  so  the  Board  decided  to  change  the  Colum- 
bian so  that  it  would  fulfill  the  requirements  of  a  Senior  record 
of  the  preceding  four  years  and  also  be  a  college  annual  giving 
all  the  events  of  the  current  year.  By  making  the  Seniors  the 
editors,  it  was  found  possible  to  have  Junior  class  assistants 
who  automatically  became  editors  the  following  year  and 
Sophomore  candidates  likewise  became  assistants.  In  this  way 
the  Columbian  was  changed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Seniors 
and  at  the  same  time  the  added  training  given  to  the  men  who 
became  the  editors  assured  a  continuance  of  the  highest  type 
of  Columbia  College  annual. 

During  the  month  of  January,  shortly  before  the  opening  of 
the  Intercollegiate  Basketball  season,  it  was  found  that  the 
Athletic  Office  was  reserving  only  99  seats  for  the  S.  A.  F. 
ticket  holders.  This  small  number  was  not  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate even  one-third  of  the  Senior  class,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
balance  of  the  192 1  class,  the  Juniors  and  the  two  under- 
classes. The  Student  Board,  on  behalf  of  the  students,  regis- 
tered a  protest  with  the  Chairman  of  the  University  Com- 
mittee on  Athletics.  Relief  was  immediately  granted  to  the 
undergraduates  by  the  reservation  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
seats  to  accommodate  the  Seniors  and  Juniors,  the  underclass- 
men being  assigned  the  running  track.  The  promise  was  made 
that  next  year  after  the  new  exits  were  cut,  additional  seats 
would  be  placed  in  the  gymnasium  so  that  all  the  S.  A.  F.- 
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holders  would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  games  from  a 
place  other  than  the  running  track. 

During  the  latter  part  of  January  and  in  the  beginning  of 
February,  the  Student  Board  directed  a  drive  to  raise  funds  for 
the  Hoover  Relief  Fund.  Teams  were  organized  in  the  College 
and  in  the  different  professional  schools  and  the  funds  raised 
were  placed  in  the  general  fund  which  was  sent  to  help  the 
starving  children  of  Europe.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
professional  school  committees  appointed  by  the  Columbia 
College  Student  Board  cooperated  in  every  way  and  con- 
tributed in  no  small  measure  to  the  success  of  the  drive. 

A  very  difficult  problem  that  has  confronted  the  Student 
Boards  of  past  years,  has  been  the  trouble  arising  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  Freshman  and  Sophomore  class  dinners.  Every 
year  there  have  been  many  unpleasant  incidents  connected 
with  these  affairs  that  have  tended  to  minimize  the  pleasure 
to  be  gained  from  the  banquets.  The  1921  Student  Board 
called  a  conference  of  the  presidents  of  the  two  underclasses 
and  there  was  drawn  up  a  set  of  Freshman-Sophomore  Dinner 
Regulations  which  completely  covered  every  phase  of  this 
interclass  rivalry.  All  the  old  unwritten  rules  were  codified 
and  explained.  New  ones  were  added  where  the  old  under- 
standings were  found  inadequate.  Provision  was  made  for  the 
settling  of  disputes  arising  between  the  two  classes  under  the 
rules  and  proper  penalties  were  prescribed  for  their  infraction. 
The  rules  worked  admirably  as  this  year  was  the  first  in  which 
disputes  and  ill-feeling  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

An  important  achievement  of  the  academic  year  was  the 
agitation  for  the  Stadium  which  was  organized  by  the  Colum- 
bia Daily  Spectator.  Three  of  the  members  of  the  Student 
Board  served  on  the  Stadium  Committee  and  did  everything 
in  their  power  to  present  the  student  viewpoint  on  the  subject. 
The  efforts  made  to  secure  a  suitable  athletic  field  have  been 
consummated  by  the  acquisition  of  the  large  tract  of  land  in 
the  northern  part  of  Manhattan.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
future  students  will  maintain  the  same  interest  in  the  matter 
that  they  have  during  the  past  year  so  that  Columbia's  dream 
of  a  stadium  may  be  realized  at  an  early  date. 
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In  one  of  the  issues  of  Jester,  there  appeared  an  article 

which  caused  the  Student  Board  grave  concern.    In  it  two  of 

the   University  administrators  were  subjected   to     r^.    .  ,. 

1  iiir  r         ir  Discipline 

ridicule  and  a  total  lack  of  respect  for  the  faculty 

was  evident.  The  editor  who  wrote  the  article  was  ordered 
to  appear  before  the  Board,  which  at  first  thought  of  re- 
moving him  from  his  position.  However,  because  of  the  ex- 
treme youth  and  inexperience  of  this  sophomoric  editor,  the 
Board  decided  to  be  lenient  and  after  severely  reprimanding 
him,  placed  him  on  probation  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
It  is  highly  desirable  that  this  should  serve  as  a  warning  to 
deter  other  students  in  the  future  from  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  propriety  in  attempting  to  criticize  persons  for 
whom  they  should  have  only  the  most  profound  respect  and 
admiration. 

Shortly  after  the  Easter  vacation  the  Student  Board  held  a 
Freshman-Sophomore  Day  in  the  gymnasium.  The  program 
was  completely  filled  by  a  large  number  of  events.  There  were 
seven  cane  spree  bouts,  seven  wrestling  matches,  three  boxing 
bouts,  and  the  Freshman-Sophomore  Song  Contest.  A  large 
number  of  undergraduates  attended  and  it  seems  to  be  highly 
desirable  to  continue  the  practice  of  holding  this  F'reshman- 
Sophomore  Day.  In  time  it  may  be  possible  to  hold  an  inter- 
class  track  meet  and  other  contests  of  a  similar  nature  at  the 
same  time. 

On  the  15th  and  i6th  of  April,  a  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive Intercollegiate  Conference  was  held  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  One  hundred  and  fifty  representa- 
tives from  45  colleges,  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  came  together  to  discuss  the  various  phases  of  under- 
graduate government.  There  were  four  separate  sub- 
committees which  considered  the  following  college  problems, 
(i)  student  self-government,  (2)  athletics,  (3)  musical  clubs 
and  dramatics  and  (4)  publications.  Four  members  of  the 
Student  Board  were  sent  by  the  University  to  represent 
Columbia,  each  one  attending  a  sub-conference.  At  the 
"Tech"  meeting  the  different  forms  of  student  government  in 
the  various  colleges  were  discussed  and   the  intercollegiate 
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athletic  situation  was  thoroughly  considered.  The  work  of  the 
college  musical  clubs  and  the  dramatic  organizations  was 
explained  and  the  methods  of  control  of  the  University  papers 
and  comics  were  outlined.  The  representatives  of  Columbia 
at  the  conference  profited  greatly  by  the  discussions  and 
brought  back  excellent  ideas  which  may  be  incorporated  in  the 
Columbia  system  of  student  self-government.  Several  of  the 
recommendations  at  the  end  of  this  report  are  based  on  ideas 
obtained  at  the  conference.  Two  plans  were  explained  at 
Cambridge,  which,  after  slight  modification,  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Student  Board.  The  first  one  is  the  formation 
of  a  Social  Activities  Committee  which  consists  of  representa- 
tives of  the  students  and  faculty.  The  work  of  the  committee 
is  to  regulate  and  control  the  time  and  number  of  all  social 
affairs  of  the  College  and  to  arrange  for  the  proper  chaperonage 
of  dances.  A  committee  of  this  kind  will  be  able  to  prevent  a 
conflict  in  the  dates  of  social  events  and  will  also  see  that 
too  many  functions  do  not  take  place  in  a  given  period. 
The  formation  of  the  committee  has  been  left  to  the  Dean  of 
Columbia  College.  It  may  be  possible  for  this  committee,  by 
adding  members  from  other  units  of  the  University,  to  regu- 
late the  social  life  of  the  entire  Campus.  The  second  plan  has 
been  designed  to  control  the  number  of  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties in  which  a  man  may  engage.  The  Student  Board  estab- 
lished a  point  system  board,  consisting  of  faculty  and  student 
members,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent  an  individual  from 
having  too  many  outside  interests  so  as  to  do  an  injustice  to 
both  himself  and  the  college.  The  various  college  activities 
are  to  be  classified  and  each  one  will  be  given  a  definite  point 
value.  The  Point  System  Board  will  see  to  it  that  no  student 
carries  more  than  ten  extra-curricular  points.  The  selection  of 
this  board  has  been  left  to  the  Dean  of  Columbia  College. 
The  Columbia  representatives  at  the  "Tech"  conference,  while 
receiving  many  valuable  suggestions,  were  very  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  contribute  materially  to  a  great  many  of  the 
discussions.  The  delegates  from  Columbia  were  called  upon 
to  explain  the  Columbia  system  of  student  self-government 
and  it  was  considered  to  be  very  progressive. 
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The  most  gigantic  undertaking  of  the  Student  Board  during 
the  academic  year  was  the  planning  and  the  execution  of  the 
West  Point  Trip.    The  Board,  believing  that  an 
assembling    of    the    undergraduates    on    foreign  j. 

territory  would  increase  the  college  spirit  and  that 
a  trip  in  which  faculty,  students  and  alumni  could  participate 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  Columbia,  petitioned  the  College 
Committee  on  Instruction  for  a  holiday,  the  day  of  the 
Columbia-West  Point  baseball  game.  The  request  was  granted 
and  the  West  Point  Trip  Committee  which  was  appointed  by 
the  Board  chartered  the  steamer  Mandalay  which  took  i,7cx) 
Columbia  rooters  to  West  Point  to  see  the  Blue  and  White 
nine  defeat  the  Cadet  team  by  a  score  of  3  to  2.  The  authorities 
at  West  Point  did  everything  in  then-  power  to  see  that  the 
visitors  from  Columbia  were  entertained.  A  staff  of  officers 
acted  as  a  reception  committee  for  the  Columbia  faculty  and 
their  wives.  The  cadets,  who  were  given  a  half  holiday  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Academy  for  an  event  of  this 
nature,  acted  as  hosts  to  the  individual  Columbia  men.  In 
addition  to  the  baseball  game  there  were  tennis  and  chess 
matches,  a  dress  parade,  an  exhibition  polo  match  and  riding 
drill,  a  game  of  lacrosse  between  two  picked  cadet  teams,  an 
organ  recital  and  a  dance.  The  trip  proved  to  be  a  success  in 
every  way.  It  brought  the  students  much  closer  together,  both 
with  one  another  and  with  the  faculty,  thereby  increasing 
their  Columbia  spirit.  It  also  established  a  still  warmer 
relationship  between  West  Point  and  Columbia.  Financially 
the  trip  netted  over  $1,700.00  profit.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
see  how  this  surplus  was  used.  A  fund  was  set  aside  for  the  use 
of  the  Chaplain  of  Columbia  University  in  entertaining  the 
Cadet  Choir  at  the  time  of  its  annual  visit.  A  large  portion 
of  the  deficit  which  was  caused  by  the  losses  of  the  1921 
Columbian  was  paid  to  Kings  Crown.  A  sum  was  donated  to 
next  year's  Student  Board  to  enable  members  to  furnish  a 
Student  Board  room  properly.  Approximately  $1,000.00  has 
been  set  aside  to  interest  preparatory  school  men  in  Columbia. 
The  astounding  success  of  the  trip  was  due  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  the  West  Point  Trip  Committee  and  the  splendid 
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cooperation  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  and  several  members 

of  the  faculty. 

In  closing  the  report  for  the  academic  year  1920-1921,  there 

T-,  ,  ^.  are  a   number  of  recommendations  which 

Recommendations  n  1       •  r 

are  respectfully  submitted  for  consideration. 

First,  the  Student  Board  should  be  given  a  room  and  a 
certain  amount  of  the  S.  A.  F.  funds  each  year,  which 
would  enable  it  to  have  an  office  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  organization.  The  fund  should  be  suffi- 
ciently large  to  permit  the  hiring  of  a  stenographer,  A 
person  in  such  a  position  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  work  of  the  Board. 

Second,  the  University  Band  should  be  still  further  improved. 
The  possibility  of  academic  credit  for  work  in  the  band 
ought  to  be  considered.  A  new  coach,  who  would  lay 
greater  stress  on  Columbia  songs  rather  than  classical  music, 
should  be  secured.  Uniforms  should  be  provided  at  an 
early  date. 

Third,  the  noon  hour  classes  which  have  hampered  the  under- 
graduate activities  should  be  abolished  as  soon  as  practic- 
able. 

Fourth,  a  cooperative  student  store  should  be  established  in 
the  Bookstore  when  the  contract  with  the  present  proprietors 
expires.  Cooperative  student  stores  are  in  operation  in  many 
of  the  leading  colleges.  This  was  shown  at  the  conference 
at  Tech.  Also  during  the  academic  year,  the  Student 
Board  appointed  a  student  purchasing  committee  which 
sold  suits  and  overcoats  to  the  undergraduates  at  greatly 
reduced  prices.  This  was  a  beginning  along  the  line  of  a 
student  store  and  the  success  of  this  first  venture  would 
indicate  that  the  plan  is  feasible. 

Fifth,  the  1921-1922  Student  Board  should  investigate  the 
present  method  of  choosing  managers  of  athletic  teams  with 
a  view  to  increase  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  positions 
and  eliminate,  if  possible,  any  chance  of  unfairness  in  their 
?election.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  bring  the  coaches 
of  the  athletic  teams  into  closer  touch  with  students  so 
that  more  sympathetic  relations  may  be  established. 
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Sixth,  the  University  Committee  on  Student  Organizations 
should  continue  the  work  done  in  the  past  year  to  bring 
about  an  inter-fraternity  agreement. 
Seventh,  the  University  Committee  on  Student  Organizations 
should  arrange  for  changing  the  personnel  of  the  Student 
Board  so  that  it  may  be  more  representative  of  the  entire 
college,  rather  than  of  the  Senior  class,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  Board  should  continue  the  practice  of  appointing 
campus  committees  to  aid  in  carrying  on  undergraduate 
activities. 
Eighth,  a  course  in  deportment  and  social  conventions  should 
be  introduced  and  made  compulsory  for  all  first  year  men. 
The  Student  Board  of  1920-192 1  met  all  the  problems  that 
arose  during  the  academic  year  and,  in  addition  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  regular  routine  work,  did  much  to  formulate 
a  constructive  program  for  future  Student  Boards  to  follow. 
It  has  fostered  college  spirit  and  attempted  to  cement  the 
cordial  relationships  between  the  students  and  faculty.    The 
members  of  the  Board  deserve  credit  for  the  work  that  they 
performed  and  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  the  University 
administrators  and  faculty  did  much  to  make  such  a  successful 
year  possible.    To  Dean  Hawkes  and  Secretary  Fackenthal 
I  desire  to  express  thanks  both  on  behalf  of  the  Board  and 
personally  for  their  many  kindnesses  and  helpful  suggestions. 
Our  associations  with  them  will  always  be  one  of  our  most 
pleasant  recollections.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  next  year's 
Board  will  continue  to  cooperate  with  the  faculty  so  that  the 
combined   efforts   of   both   may   be   most   beneficial   for  the 
College  and  for  the  University. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Lawrence  R.  Condon, 

Chairman 
June  30,  1921 


REPORT  OF  THE  REGISTRAR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 92 1 
AND  FOR  THE  SUMMER  SESSION  OF  1 92 1 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Regis- 
trar for  the  year  ended  June  30,  192 1  and  for  the  Summer 
Session  of  1921. 

From  the  opening  of  the  Summer  Session  of  1920  to  the  close 
of  the  Spring  Session  following,  there  were  enrolled  at  Columbia 
University  28,693  individual  students  pursuing 
regular  courses  of  study.  990  others  were  taking 
special  courses  here  and  238,  Home  Study  courses  elsewhere. 
With  these  included  the  total  of  those  receiving  instruction  is 
only  about  80  short  of  30,000.  The  number  of  students  in 
regular  course  is  the  largest  on  record  and  about  1600  or  nearly 
6  per  cent,  in  excess  of  last  year's  high  mark.  Of  the  three 
sessions  the  Winter  Session  showed  the  heaviest  enrollment, 
when  close  to  17,000  were  actually  in  attendance  at  the  Univer- 
sity. 

The  University  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  large  divisions 
represented  by  the  group  of  undergraduate,  graduate  and 
professional  schools,  with  its  9741  students.  University  Exten- 
sion with  its  1 1 ,254  students  and  the  Summer  Session  with  its 
9780  students.  The  sum  total  of  these  three  divisions,  30,775, 
is  2082  in  excess  of  the  number  given  above  as  the  net  total  of 
the  University's  enrollment.  The  difference  represents  dupli- 
cate registrations  as  follows:  Summer  Session  students  who 
enrolled  again  in  the  sessions  following,  191 7;  and  students 
transferring  from  one  group  to  another  at  mid-year,  165. 

In  the  group  of  undergraduate,  graduate  and  professional 
students  5316  or  54.6  per  cent,  are  men  and  4425  or  45.4  per 
cent,  women.  Men  are  in  the  majority  also  in  University 
Extension  with  a  total  of  5765  or  512  per  cent,  as  against  5489 
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or  48.8  per  cent,  women.  But  in  the  Summer  Session  women 
outnumber  the  men  as  follows:  6569  or  67.2  per  cent,  as  against 
32 1 1  or  32.8  per  cent. 

As  illustration  of  the  volume  of  routine  handled  in  this  office 
the  following  facts  and  figures  may  be  of  interest.   During  the 
year  1920-21   25,856  registrations  were  received 
at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  in  University  Hall.  j-  ^^    .^ 

In  addition  7456  renewals  of  registration  were  put 
through  at  mid-year.  Altogether,  therefore,  33,312  session- 
registrations  were  handled  in  this  office,  for  each  of  which 
tuition  charges  were  computed  and  a  bill  issued,  with  a  corre- 
sponding statement  of  fees  collectable  for  the  use  of  the  Bursar. 
It  is  estimated  that  after  initial  registration,  over  5000  changes 
of  program  were  made,  25  per  cent,  of  which  involved  adjust- 
ment of  tuition  accounts.  On  July  6,  1920,  all  previous  records 
for  a  single  day's  registration  were  broken,  when  2947  students 
were  enrolled. 

97,728  names  appeared  on  the  class  rolls  prepared  in  this 
office,  73,473  representing  2122  courses  of  the  Winter  and 
Spring  Sessions  and  24,255  representing  689  courses  of  the 
Summer  Session.  For  each  student  in  a  course  two  tickets  are 
written,  one  of  which  is  forwarded  at  once  to  the  proper  instruc- 
tor, the  other  is  filed  in  this  office.  195,456  tickets  therefore 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  clerks.  The  writing,  forward- 
ing, classifying  and  filing  of  these  course  tickets  constitute  one 
of  the  larger  items  of  routine  in  this  office. 

It  is  estimated  that  from  about  2800  courses  125,000  grades, 
mid-term  and  final,  were  received  and  put  on  record.  37,404 
reports  of  standing  were  prepared  and  forwarded  to  students 
as  shown  in  the  table  on  page  272. 

The  total  inTable  is  exclusive  of  about  24,000  duplicate  copies 
made  for  the  use  of  parents,  advisers  and  deans  or  directors. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  reports  of  standing,  many  hundreds 
of  official  certificates  have  been  issued  to  former  students, 
covering  work  done  in  the  past.  It  is  reckoned  that  practically 
the  entire  time  of  a  regular  clerk  would  be  taken  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  certificates  asked  for  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

For   1244  classes  conducted   in   the  Spring  Session  under 
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the  Corporation  at  Morningside  there  were  available  103  class 
rooms.  Only  with  the  most  careful  manipulation  of  assign- 
ments has  it  been  possible  to  get  all  classes  into  the  limited 
space  available.  Mr.  Fox,  Assistant  Registrar,  has  handled 
the  situation  with  great  skill  and  tact.  It  is  estimated  that  for 
the  three  sessions  close  to  3000  room  assignments  were  recorded . 

NUMBER  OF  REPORTS  OF  STANDING  FORWARDED  TO  STUDENTS 

,rr-  .     c  Final  Final  Final        ^  ^  , 

Wtnter  &  ,Tr-  .  o.  •  o                 Total 

„^  .  Wtnter  opnng  Summer 

Spring 

College       2,400           1,754       1,802  5,956 

Law 481          482  963 

M.  E.  &  C 157           153  310 

Architecture 74  74 

Journalism 129           121  250 

Business 311           295  606 

Univ.  Undergraduates  ...  i               6  7 

Univ.  Extension 2,720          8,345       6,887  17,952 

Summer  Session 9,780         9,780 

Graduate     Faculties     (Incl. 

Unclassified) 1,506  1,506 

Total 5,120         11,178     11,326       9,780       37,404 

Weekly  records  of  attendance  have  been  kept  for  a  group  of 
about  2000  students  of  Columbia  College  and  University 
Extension.  With  the  information  supplied  in  these  records  the 
Dean  and  Director  have  been  enabled  to  follow  up  absentees. 
Knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  student  that  his  attendance  in  class 
comes  under  the  observation  of  authorities  has  had  a  most 
salutary  effect. 

The  facts  enumerated  above  serve  to  illustrate  the  nature 
and  extent  of  some  of  the  work  carried  on  in  this  ofhce.  Mem- 
bers of  the  office  staff  have  performed  these  tasks  not  only  with 
diligent  attention  to  detail,  but  also  with  realization  of  their 
relation  to  the  larger  academic  interests.  In  them  the  Univer- 
sity has  a  group  of  faithful  and  intelligent  helpers.  The  office 
has  had  the  solid  support  of  officers  of  instruction  and  adminis- 
tration, whose  whole-hearted  cooperation  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  Registrar  to  get  desired  results. 
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In  my  report  for  the  year  1919-20  it  was  pointed  out  that 
our  methods  of  registration  might  be  subject  to  criticism  for 
the  reason  that  students  had  been  required  to 
stand  in  one  Hne  and  then  another  in  the  process  ^"^®  *" 

of  enrollment.  They  had  been  made  to  go  first  to  Registration 
one  window  to  ha\e  their  blanks  checked  and 
then  to  another  to  receive  their  bills.  In  the  case  of  mixed 
programs,  students  had  been  required  to  register  first  in  the 
school  or  faculty  under  which  they  were  matriculated  and  then 
again  in  University  Extension,  where  they  might  be  taking  one 
or  more  courses.  Thus,  it  had  been  necessary  for  every  student 
to  stand  in  line  at  least  twice  and  sometimes  as  many  as  three 
or  four  times.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  year  conditions  have 
been  quite  different.  Certain  reorganization  of  the  staff  has 
made  it  possible  for  a  student  to  have  ever\^thing  attended  to 
at  one  point.  A  great  deal  of  the  students'  time  is  thus  saved, 
and  registration  has  been  made  simple  and  easy. 

Definite  progress  has  already  been  made  in  our  plans  for 

registering  students  by  mail.  At  mid-year  blanks  were  sent  to 

all    our    University    Extension    students    with 

^        ,.  ,  •  ^     ^-       u  -1         Registration 

necessary  mstructions  as  to  registration  by  mail.  k  •  \[  "i 

Over  1 100  took  advantage  of  the  plan  and  became 
enrolled  without  having  to  set  foot  in  this  office  or  in  the  office 
of  the  Bursar.  It  was  then  decided  to  receive  registrations  for 
the  Summer  Session  following  in  the  same  way,  and  nearly 
700  were  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Session  of  192 1  during  April, 
May  and  June  of  this  year.  Had  it  not  been  for  certain  restric- 
tions requiring  personal  consultation,  that  number  would 
easily  have  been  trebled. 

The  Summer  Session  of  192 1  opened  with  11,809  students 
on  the  rolls,  showing  about  21  per  cent,  increase  over  the 
enrollment    of    the   year   before.     All    previous 

records  for  a  single  day's  registration  were  broken     ,,     . 

...  Session,  1921 

on  July  5,  the  opening  day,  when  3415  students 

were  enrolled.    Detailed  classification  and  facts  regarding  the 

Summer  Session  of  1921  are  given  at  the  end  of  this  report. 
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TABLE  I 

REGISTRATION   AT   COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY   IN   ALL   FACULTIES,    DURING   THE 
ACADEMIC   YEAR,    I92O-I92I 
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Undergraduate  Students: 

Columbia  College  1 

613 

577 

342 

383 

48 

1.963 

790 

40.2 

Barnard  College 

222 

174 

187 

103 

62 

748 

254 

34-0 

University  Undergraduates 

6 

6 

100. 0 

Total  Undergraduates 

8JS 

7S' 

S2Q 

486 

no 

2,717 

Graduate  and  Professional 

Students: 

Graduate  Faculties^ 

1,303 

1,303 

467 

35.8 

Law 

248 

173 

102 

S6 

5 

S84 

184 

31. 5 

Medicine 

94 

84 

69 

117 

37 

401 

99 

24.7 

Mines,  Engineering  & 

Chemistry 

61 

48 

47 

14 

21 

191 

69 

36.1 

Architecture 

69 

2 

3 

74 

19 

25.7 

Journalism 

80 

55 

2 

137 

78 

56.9 

Business 

138 

105 

98 

20 

361 

136 

37-7 

Dentistry 

8 

4 

50.0 

Teachers  College* 

Education 

839 

872 

1,711 

607 

35-5 

Practical  Arts 

198 

18S 

278 

330 

473 

236 

1,700 

S18 

30.5 

Pharmacy 

31S 

226 

10 

I 

I 

553 

319 

57-7 

Unclassified 

203 

203 

lOS 

S1.7 

Total  Graduate  and  Professional 

Students 

7,226 

Deduct  Duplicates  « 

202 

Total 

9,741 

University  Extension 

At  the  University 

9,913 

6,568 

66.3 

Extra  Mural 

1.341 

928 

69.2 

Total 

20,995 

Deduct  Duplicates 

165 

Net  Total  Winter  and  Spring 

Sessions 

20,830 

Summer  Session  1920 

9,780 

5,789 

59-2 

Total 

30,610 

Deduct  Duplicates 

1,917 

Grand  Net  Total,  Winter,  Spring 

&=  Summer  Sessions 

28,603 

The  above  is  exclusive  of  the 

following: 

Students  in  Special  Courses 

990 

Students  in  Home  Study 

Courses 

238 

'  The  registration  by  years  in  Columbia  College  is  according  to  the  technical  classification, 
based  on  the  amount  of  credit  earned. 

2  The  total  1,303  does  not  include  32  college  graduates  in  Law,  Medicine  and  Mines, 
Engineering  and  Chemistry,  who  are  also  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  or  Ph.D. 
and  5  graduates  in  Law  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  LL.M.  It  likewise  does  not 
include  523  candidates  for  higher  degrees  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Session  only. 

^  Does  not  include  1,159  candidates  for  a  higher  degree  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Session 
only. 

*  140  college  seniors  exercising  a  professional  option  are  included  in  both  the  Columbia 
College  total  and  those  of  the  respective  professional  schools,  distributed  as  follows:  Law 
70;  Medicine  30;  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry  26;  Business  11;  Journalism  2;  Archi- 
tecture I.  The  202  duplicates  also  include  62  who  transferred  at  mid-year  from  one  school 
of  the  University  to  another. 
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1920 

Summer 

Winter 

Spring 

Gross 

Session 

Session 

Session 

Totals 

Undergraduate  Students: 

Columbia  College 

332 

1. 754 

1,802 

3.908 

Barnard  College 

64 

703 

689 

1.456 

University  Undergraduates 

I 

6 

7 

Graduate  and  Professional  Students: 

Graduate  Faculties 

849 

1,099 

1,072 

3.020 

School  of  Law 

1 45 

481 

482 

1,108 

School  of  Medicine 

S3 

397 

373 

823 

Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry 

28 

137 

153 

338 

School  of  Architecture 

19 

57 

70 

146 

School  of  Journalism 

20 

129 

121 

270 

School  of  Business 

45 

311 

295 

6si 

School  of  Dentistr>' 

8 

8 

16 

Teachers  College  /  fch°°l  °l  Education 

\  School  of  Practical  Arts 

1,171 

1.371 

1.329 

3.871 

1. 09s 

1,406 

1. 43 1 

3.932 

College  of  Pharmacy 

553 

553 

1,106 

Unclassified  University  Students 

5.939 

156 

154 

6,249 

University  Extension 

8.345 

6.887 

15.232 

Gross  Totals 

0.780 

16.928 

rS.42S 

42.133 

Duplicate  Registrations 

13,440 

Nel  Total  for  the  Year 

28.693 
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REGISTRATION   AT   COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY,    IN   ALL   FACULTIES,    DURING   THE 
ACADEMIC  YEARS    I9II-I912    TO    I920-I92I 
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Undergraduate  Students: 

Columbia  College 

820 

877 

941 

1,116 

1.256 

1,453 

I.3IS 

1,486 

1,901 

1.963 

Barnard  College 

640 

618 

666 

730 

694 

734 

697 

715 

755 

748 

University  Undergraduates 

6 

Total  Undergraduates 

1,460 

1,495 

1,607 

1,846 

1. 950 

2.187 

2,012 

2,201 

2,656 

2.717 

Graduate  and  Professional 

Students 

Graduate  Faculties  ' 

1,304 

1.470 

1.568 

1,875 

1,516 

1.358 

1.052 

774 

1.249 

1.303 

Law 

417 

478 

467 

4S3 

485 

474 

219 

233 

451 

584 

Medicine 

3SI 

344 

344 

374 

376 

451 

554 

485 

446 

401 

Mines,  Engineering  & 

Chemistry 

671 

669 

675 

481 

375 

276 

81 

92 

136 

191 

Architecture 

I3S 

141 

151 

112 

95 

90 

39 

41 

63 

74 

Music 

20 

16 

19 

Journalism 

76 

IIS 

143 

144 

155 

76 

65 

123 

137 

Business 

61 

77 

126 

269 

361 

Dentistry 

4 

8 

Teachers  College 

Education 

1,623 

1,422 

1.475 

950 

1,157 

1,277 

1,078 

1,073 

1.567 

1,711 

Practical  Arts 

262 

335 

1,057 

1,065 

1,167 

1.307 

1.290 

I.5SI 

1,700 

Pharmacy 

287 

414 

448 

495 

Sio 

428 

524 

343 

523 

553 

Unclassified  Univ.  Students 

129 

100 

159 

199 

161 

206 

107 

115 

166 

203 

Deduct  Duplicates 

316 

349 

422 

612 

Total  Graduate  and  Profes- 

sional Students 

4,621 

5,043 

5,334 

5,527 

5,884 

5,943 

5,114 

4,637 

6,548 

7,226 

Deduct  Double  Registration 

8 

13 

7 

39 

160 

36 

38 

35 

87 

202 

Net  Total 

6,073 

6,525 

6,934 

7,334 

7,674 

8,004 

7,088 

6,803 

P."7 

9,741 

Students  in  University 

Extension 

1,600 

2,312 

3,474 

4,253 

5,324 

6,867 

6,716 

7.052 

12.728 

11.254 

Deduct  Double  Registration 

320 

410 

572 

761 

880 

1,216 

1.203 

1,572 

2.398 

165 

Total 

7,353 

S,427 

9,836 

10,826 

12,118 

13,745 

12,601 

12,283 

19,447 

20,830 

Summer  Session 

2.973 

3,602 

4,539 

S.S90 

5,961 

8,023 

6,144 

6,022 

9.539 

9,780 

Deduct  Double  Registration 

729 

822 

1,102 

1,235 

1,345 

1,501 

1,141 

1,176 

1.897 

1.917 

Grand    Net     Total,     Winter, 

Spring  &■  Summer  Sessions 

9,597 

11,207 

13,273 

15,181 

16,734 

20,267 

17,604 

17,129 

27,089 

28.693 

1  In  1915-1916  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  whose  subject  of  major  interest  was 
Education  (654)  were,  for  the  first  time,  included  only  under  the  Faculty  of  Education.  Since 
1916-1917  all  students  engaged  in  graduate  study  with  Education  as  their  subject  of  major  interest 
have  been  counted  under  the  Faculty  of  Education  only. 
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The  proportion  of  men.  and  women  for  the  past  ten  years, 
exclusive  of  the  Summer  Session  and  University  Extension,  is 
as  follows: 


Year 

Men 

Per  Cent. 

Women 

Per  Cent. 

Total 

1911-1912 

3.763 

61.96 

2,310 

38.04 

6.073 

1912-1913 

4,072 

62.40 

2.453 

37.60 

6,525 

1913-1914 

4.277 

61.68 

2,657 

38.32 

6.934 

1914-1915 

4,466 

60.89 

2,868 

39-11 

7,334 

1915-1916 

4.524 

58.96 

3.150 

41.04 

7,674 

1916-1917 

4,682 

57-84 

3.412 

42.16 

8,094 

1917-1918 

3.797 

53-57 

3,291 

46.43 

7,088 

1918-1919 

3.523 

51.79 

3,280 

48.21 

6,803 

1919-1920 

4.945 

54-24 

4,172 

45-76 

9,117 

1920-192 1 

5,316 

54-57 

4.425 

45-43 

9,741 

TABLE  IV 

DUPLICATE   REGISTRATIONS   BETWEEN   THE   SUMMER   SESSION   OF    I92O   AND 
THE  ACADEMIC   YEAR    I92O-1921 

A.    Students  of  the  Summer  Session  Who  Returned  in  the  Winter  or  Spring  Sessions 

of  I020-IQ2I 


SCHOOL  OR  FACULTY  TO  WHICH  THEY  RETURNED 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Architecture 

22 

22 

Barnard  College 

68 

68 

School  of  Business 

56 

7 

63 

Columbia  College 

327 

327 

School  of  Dentistry 

I 

r 

Graduate  Faculties  (Political  Science, 

Philosophy  and  Pure  Science) 

162 

105 

267 

Journalism 

20 

6 

26 

Law 

164 

164 

Medical  School 

28 

28 

Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry 

39 

39 

Teachers  College — Education  and  School  of  Practical  Arts: 

Undergraduate 

37 

261 

298 

Graduate 

73 

76 

149 

University  Extension 

234 

231 

46s 

Total 

1,163 

754 

1,917 

B.  Matriculated  Graduate  Students  of  the  Summer  Session  of  iq20  Who  Did  or  Who  Did  Not 
Return  in  the  Spring  or  Winter  Sessions  of  1020-IQ21 


Faculties 

Returned 

Did  Not  Return 

Total 

Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science 
Education  and  Practical  Arts 

189 
149 

523 
I,IS9 

712 
1.308 

Total 

338 

1,682 

2,020 
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i-t 

u 

CO 

V 

« 

0 

(> 

DEPARTMENTS 

a 
0 
> 

•a 

a 
0 

> 

k4 

0 

•3^ 

Ool, 

'j. 

Cfl 

H 

Chemical  Engineering 

22 

22 

20 

64 

64 

41 

Civil  Engineering 

5 

2 

2 

9 

13 

9 

Electrical  Engineering 

1.5 

7 

9 

4 

I  I 

44 

28 

8 

Mechanical  Engineer- 

ing 

3 

12 

6 

5 

10 

36 

32 

9 

Metallurgy 

6 

.5 

2 

3 

14 

12 

12 

Mining  Engineering 

6 

2 

8 

2 

18 

17 

13 

Industrial  Engineering 

6 

6 

Total 

61 

48 

47 

^4 

21 

ipi* 

J  (5(5 

0-' 

*  Total  191  includes  26  College  Seniors  exercising  professional  option  in  Mines,  Engineer- 
ing and  Chemistry  as  follows:  i  C.  E.;  2  M.  E.;  12  Chem.  E.;  4  E.  E.;  3  Met.  E.;  2  Ind  E. 
and  2  E.  M. 


TABLE  VI 

CLASSIFICATION   OF    SEMINARY   STUDENTS 


SEMIN.\RIES 

1920-1921 

1919-1920 

1918-1919 

Union  Theological  Seminary 
General  Theological  Seminary 
Drew  Theological  Seminary 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary 

40 
8 
4 
6 

52 
5 
8 

4 

32 
9 

5 
6 

Total 

jS 

69 

52 

28o 
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TABLE  VII 


CLASSIFICATION    OF    CANDIDATES   FOR    THE    DEGREES    OF    MASTER    OF   ARTS, 
MASTER   OF   LAWS,    MASTER   OF   SCIENCE  AND   DOCTOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

A.    By  Primary  Registration 


1920-1921 

1919-1920 

Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science 

1,153 

1,093 

Architecture  (M.S.) 

3 

2 

Law 

27 

22 

Law  (LL.M.) 

S 

3 

Medicine 

4 

Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry 

I 

Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry  (M.S.) 

21 

S 

Business  (M.S.) 

20 

24 

Education  and  Practical  Arts 

1,108 

1,027 

Theological  Seminaries 

S8 

63 

Philanthropy 

I 

Botanical  Garden 

I 

I 

Officers 

91 

91 

Summer  Session 

1,682 

I.S4I 

Total 

4,174 

3.873 

B.   By  Faculties,  including  the  Summer  Session 


1920-1921 

I9I9-I92O 

Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science 

Architecture  (M.S.) 

Business  (M.S.) 

Education  and  Practical  Arts 

Law  (LL.M.) 

Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry  (M.S.) 

I,8S8 

3 

20 

2,267 
5 

21 

1,824 

2 

24 

2, CIS 
3 
5 

Total 

4.174 

3.873 

C.    By  Faculties,  omitting  students  registered  primarily  for  a  degree  in  the  Faculties 

of  Architecture,  Law,   Medicine,    Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry  and 

Business,  but  including  Summer  Session 


1920-1921 

1919-1920 

Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science 
Education  and  Practical  Arts 

1,826 
2,267 

1,802 
2,01s 

Total 

4,093 

3.817 

D.    By  Faculties,  omitting  Summer  Session  and  Students  registered  primarily  for  a  degree  in 
the  Faculties  of  Architecture,  Law,  Medicine,  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry. 

I 920-192 I 

1919-1920 

Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science 
Education  and  Practical  Arts 

1,303 
1,108 

1,249 
1,027 

Total 

2,411 

2,276 

I 897-1 898 


1920-1921 


UNITED  STATES 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF   STUDENTS 

(1920-1921  is  inclusive  of  1920  Summer  Session,  but  not  of 
University  Extension) 


COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 
Grand  Net  Total,  including  Summer  Session  and  University  Extension 

1911-1912  to  1920-1921 


Number 

of 
Students 

«0^ 

rvoo 

■VI -VJ 

000 

OnOs 

On  On 

•V  "Vl 

>-Hv, 

28000 
27000 
26000 
25000 
24000 
23000 
22000 
21000 
20000 
19000 
18000 
17000 

16000 
15000 

14000 
13000 

12000 
11000 

10000 
9000 

8000 

700C 

6000 

500C 

4000 

3000 

200c 

lOOC 
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SUBJECTS   OF   MAJOR   INTEREST   OF   STUDENTS    REGISTERED   FOR   THE 
HIGHER   DEGREES 


c  c 

•0  .J, 

ij  a  0 

'Si  c 

3 

II 

SUBJECTS 

u 

<j 

in 

.213 

5gt)^ 

.T3 

V 

S 

13  .a 

0,0,0, 

5 

12 
1 

3 

m 

3" 

WO, 

"(3 
0 
H 

Anatomy- 

2 

2 

Anthropology 

7 

7 

Architecture 

3 

3 

Bacteriology 

Q 

9 

Biological  Chemistry 

13 

13 

Botany 

22 

22 

Business 

20 

20 

Chemical  Engineering 

13 

13 

Chemistry 

13s 

135 

Comparative  Literature 

6 

6 

Economics 

108 

108 

Education  and  Practical  Arts 

1 872 

l-'36 

1,108 

Electrical  Engineering 

1 1 

1 1 

English 

248 

248 

Geology 

23 

23 

German 

22 

Greek 

'6 

6 

History 

146 

146 

Indo-Iranian 

4 

4 

International  Law 

10 

10 

Latin 

19 

19 

Mathematical  Physics 

2 

2 

Mathematics 

29 

29 

Mechanical  Engineering 

2 

10 

12 

Metallurgy 

4 

4 

Mineralogy 

I 

I 

Mining 

3 

3 

Music 

2 

2 

Philosophy  (incl.  Ethics) 

54 

54 

Physics 

31 

31 

Physiology 

8 

8 

Psychology 

74 

74 

Public   Law  and   Comparative  Juris- 

prudence 

30 

5 

35 

Romance  Languages 

95 

95 

Semitic  Languages 

5 

5 

Slavonic  Languages 

5 

5 

Social  Science 

134 

134 

Zoology 

31 

31 

Total 

I.  JO  J 

J 

21 

3 

20 

7,70.y 

2,460 
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TABLE  IX 

SUMMARY    BY   DIVISIONS 


FACULTIES 

Si! 

■O  in 

DIVISIONS 

U  m 

w5 

a 

rt.li 

.T3 

aj 

-*-;  u 

sa 

S  !=! 

^ 

rt"- 

,__ 

-a  3 

^ 
S 

•«  bo 

2 

1 

3 

y  " 

§£ 

0 

Anatomy- 

2 

2 

Ancient  and  Oriental  Languages 

39 

39 

Arciiitecture 

3 

3 

Biology 

83 

83 

Business 

20 

20 

Chemistry 

I3S 

135 

Education  and  Practical  Arts 

1,108 

1,108 

Engineering 

15 

21 

36 

Geology  and  Mineralogy 

24 

24 

History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law 

428 

428 

Law 

5 

5 

Mathematics  and  Physical  Science 

62 

62 

Mining  and  Metallurgy 

7 

7 

Modern  Languages  and  Literatures 

371 

371 

Music 

2 

2 

Philosophy,  Psychology,  and 

Anthropology 

135 

I3S 

Total 

1.303 

5 

21 

3 

20 

j,io8 

2,4(5o 
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>. 
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•lb 
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"3 
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C  w 
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"o 

.>-s 

c  c 

5 
0 

U 

-1 

% 

s 

< 

ca 

Q 

0 

D 

ca 

WPu 

U 

:3p 

H 

United  States 

North    Atlantic    Divi- 

i,6ij 

442 

343 

/5(5 

43 

73 

22^ 

* 

^23 

xoj 

631 

2,163 

543 

J 

7.17-/ 

8ion(73.i8  per  cent.) 

Connecticut 

40 

14 

16 

I 

I 

I 

9 

I 

16 

2 

14 

78 

21 

214 

Maine 

I 

1 

3 

7 

I 

32 

4 

49 

Massachusetts 

16 

4 

5 

I 

2 

6 

14 

28 

2 

8 

104 

190 

New  Hampshire 

I 

I 

4 

I 

I 

I 

5 

2 

14 

30 

New  Jersey 

169 

63 

SO 

12 

5 

7 

21 

I 

92 

II 

64 

472 

61 

1,028 

New  York 

1.354 

339 

257 

138 

34 

50 

IS4 

6 

626 

84 

522 

1,259 

453 

3 

5,279 

Pennsylvania 

29 

17 

6 

3 

ID 

19 

43 

5 

14 

I8S 

3 

334 

Rhode  Island 

I 

3 

4 

3 

2 

I 

2 

7 

33 

Vermont 

2 

I 

I 

6 

4 

12 

I 

27 

South  Atlantic  Division 

2j 

4J 

10 

14 

4 

i6 

iO 

^/ 

, 

J3 

201; 

I 

454 

(■4.63  per  cent.) 

Delaware 

2 

I 

2 

5 

10 

District  of  Columbia 

I 

2 

9 

I 

I 

2 

6 

24 

I 

47 

Florida 

2 

2 

3 

1 

S 

13 

Georgia 

3 

14 

4 

2 

s 

IS 

6 

41 

90 

Maryland 

3 

2 

4 

I 

2 

11 

2 

24 

49 

North  Carolina 

2 

7 

3 

S 

3 

IS 

S 

36 

76 

South  Carolina 

S 

9 

I 

I 

I 

3 

2 

s 

IS 

42 

Virginia 

3 

5 

2 

I 

I 

3 

I 

21 

9 

39 

85 

West  Virginia 

6 

2 

I 

3 

S 

S 

20 

42 

South  Central  Division 

JQ 

2J 

13 

2 

J 

JO 

22 

74 

2J 

26 

152 

/ 

/ 

3S7 

(3-95  per  cent.) 

Alabama 

2 

4 

3 

2 

3 

4 

s 

14 

37 

Arkansas 

S 

I 

I 

I 

3 

2 

10 

2i 

Kentucky 

2 

I 

I 

3 

6 

3 

2 

24 

42 

Louisiana 

2 

I 

2 

2 

4 

I 

10 

22 

Mississippi 

3 

3 

3 

3 

8 

4 

I 

12 

37 

Oklahoma 

2 

I 

S 

I 

9 

18 

Tennessee 

6 

6 

3 

I 

6 

s 

16 

43 

Texas 

17 

8 

5 

I 

I 

4 

9 

41 

9 

11 

57 

I 

I 

165 

North  Central  Division 

66 

J2 

!3 

4 

12 

23 

•/i 

139 

18 

36 

519 

3 

92S 

(9.47  per  cent.) 

Illinois 

14 

2 

2 

I 

6 

4 

17 

4 

6 

80 

136 

Indiana 

7 

5 

I 

I 

2 

13 

7 

34 

70 

Iowa 

I 

5 

I 

2 

8 

21 

4 

I 

31 

74 

Kansas 

S 

2 

2 

I 

2 

I 

32 

45 

Michigan 

I 

I 

2 

I 

I 

10 

t 

2 

57 

76 

Minnesota 

8 

I 

1 

2 

I 

3 

17 

2 

2 

37 

I 

7S 

Missouri 

9 

7 

I 

I 

3 

8 

9 

3 

2 

50 

I 

94 

Nebraska 

3 

5 

I 

2 

I 

I 

7 

5 

21 

46 

North  Dakota 

I 

I 

I 

10 

13 

Ohio 

IS 

17 

6 

2 

3 

4 

II 

36 

2 

6 

109 

I 

212 

South  Dakota 

I 

9 

10 

Wisconsin 

2 

6 

I 

2 

2 

4 

6 

5 

49 

77 
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0 

3 

"O  CO 

CO 

J3 

CO 

1020-1921 

V 

'm,2 

1 

>. 

T3 

"o 
U 

t3 

.2-3 

a, 

3 

V 

.si 

4J 

n! 

1:; 

-u   y 

CJ 

2  M 

■3 

03 

'0 

•3 
11 

.St3 

a 

3 

3 

3 
•0 

CO 

.2 

c 

CO 

■3s 

00 

"o 

C  C 

"co 
0 

u 

J 

% 

<: 

•^ 

n 

Q 

0 

D 

m 

WCL, 

U 

DP 

H 

Western  Division 

31 

13 

8 

7 

5 

5 

/J 

67 

10 

ij 

154 

i 

329 

(3.36  per  cent.) 

Arizona 

4 

I 

I 

I 

3 

4 

I 

16 

California 

12 

4 

2 

I 

3 

21 

4 

4 

62 

114 

Colorado 

4 

3 

I 

I 

I 

3 

6 

2 

2 

19 

43 

Idaho 

I 

2 

6 

ID 

Montana 

I 

5 

2 

I 

10 

20 

Nevada 

2 

I 

I 

4 

New  Mexico 

I 

I 

2 

4 

Oregon 

3 

3 

I 

2 

II 

I 

16 

37 

Utah 

2 

I 

I 

I 

6 

13 

24 

Washington 

4 

3 

2 

3 

I 

3 

10 

I 

3 

18 

48 

Wyoming 

I 

I 

3 

I 

3 

9 

Insular  and  Non- 

contiguous Ter- 

ritories 

5 

4 

4 

J 

3 

8 

70 

/ 

/ 

23 

6 

(56 

(0.66  per  cent.) 

Alaska 

I 

I 

Canal  Zone 

2 

2 

Hawaiian  Islands 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

9 

14 

Philippine  Islands 

3 

I 

2 

2 

7 

9 

10 

34 

Porto  Rico 

I 

I 

2 

I 

3 

6 

14 

Virgin  Islands 

I 

I 

Totals 

i,77Q 

57Q 

391 

183 

(55 

IJ2 

J26 

8 

1,196 

157 

740 

3,220 

55J 

6 

9.55^ 

New  York  City 

1,203 

262 

220 

III 

22 

4.r 

J70 

6 

521 

76 

388 

758 

372 

2 

4.O04 

(41.76  percent.) 

Foreign  Countries 

Argentina 

I 

I 

2 

Armenia 

I 

I 

3 

5 

Australia 

2 

I 

3 

Austria 

I 

1 

3 

Bahama  Islands 

2 

2 

Belgium 

2 

I 

3 

Brazil 

I 

I 

3 

Canada 

6 

2 

I 

I 

2 

2 

24 

I 

3 

46 

88 

Central  America 

S 

I 

2 

8 

Chile 

2 

2 

4 

China 

9 

2 

2 

10 

50 

9 

37 

119 

Colombia 

I 

I 

I 

3 

Cuba 

I 

I 

7 

9 

Denmark 

I 

I 

2 

Ecuador 

I 

I 

Esthonia 

I 

I 

France 

I 

I 

S 

7 

Germany 

I 

I 

Great  Britain 

I 

3 

I 

10 

IS 

Greece 

2 

2 

Holland 

3 

2 

Iceland 

I 

I 

India 

3 

3 

4 

I 

5 

16 

Ireland 

I 

I 

2 

Island  of  Cyprus 

2 

2 
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TABLE  X— {Com  in  tied) 


X 

tfl 

cn 

n 

V  >. 

1 

•0 

3 

(/5 

0 

3 

£ 

& 

fc 
0 

.^ 

U 

S 

2 

.B-o 

0 

c 

0 
"-1 

0 
3 

c 

0 

Q 

3 

0 

c 

c< 

.2-5 


>^ 

rt 

(3 

ii 

Oi 

um 

>.'0 

0 

0 

E   M 

U 

1-S 

C   C 

u 

::>0 

Japan 

Korea 

Mexico 

Norway 

Panama 

Persia 

Peru 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Russia 

Serbia 

Siam 

South  Africa 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Turkey 

West  Indies 

Total 

(4-75  per  cent.) 

Grand  Total 
Duplicates 
Grand  Total  (Net) 


2 

I 

I 

1 

II 

15 

24 

3 
I 

I 

1 
I 

I 

I 

I 

2 

2 
I 

I 

I 

I 
2 

I 

I 
I 

I 

3 

I 
I 
3 

I 
I 

2 

I 

44 

j 

JO 

S 

6 

5 

35 

107 

46 

1.823' 

584 

401 

191 

74 

137 

361 

8 

1,303 

203 

748 


63 

3 

14 
3 


3 

465 


9,803 

63 

9,741 


'  Exclusive  of  seniors  exercising  the  professional  option,  included  elsewhere. 
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TABLE  XI 

RESIDENCE    OF    THE    STUDENTS    OF    THE    ENTIRE    UNIVERSITY    (EXCLUDING 
SUMMER  SESSION  AND  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION)  FOR  THE  PAST  TEN  YEARS 


N 

ro 

^ 

•o 

« 

t^ 

00 

0. 

0 

^ 

M 

M 

M 

Oi 

0. 

0 

a 

0, 

0, 

Ov 

o> 

Oi 

o\ 

^ 

►-* 

'-' 

M 

w 

1 

I 

1 

■li- 

•fl 

0 

1 

^ 

1 
0 

M 

« 

o 

0 

C\ 

0\ 

o> 

Oi 

Oi 

o» 

Ov 

^ 

" 

*~* 

" 

•"^ 

H 

w 

United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division 

4,716 

3,200 

3,313 

3,904 

6,128 

6,323 

3,314 

3,286 

6,704 

7,174 

Connecticut 

IIP 

134 

IIO 

125 

143 

153 

143 

135 

183 

214 

Maine 

32 

24 

31 

29 

15 

32 

36 

23 

30 

49 

Massachusetts 

108 

118 

130 

ISO 

164 

187 

149 

112 

185 

190 

New  Hampshire 

II 

17 

16 

23 

21 

20 

18 

19 

34 

30 

New  Jersey 

562 

636 

627 

752 

752 

864 

742 

709 

938 

1,028 

New  York 

3,603 

4,021 

4,351 

4,539 

4,738 

4,756 

4,181 

4,061 

5,009 

5.279 

Pennsylvania 

236 

224 

209 

247 

239 

270 

214 

196 

289 

334 

Rhode  Island 

16 

19 

18 

16 

19 

17 

7 

II 

20 

23 

Vermont 

29 

16 

23 

23 

37 

26 

24 

20 

16 

27 

South  Atlantic  Division 

234 

284 

280 

240 

272 

288 

237 

242 

423 

454 

Delaware 

4 

I 

S 

4 

S 

5 

3 

3 

IS 

10 

District  of  Columbia 

24 

28 

23 

17 

22 

29 

24 

20 

35 

47 

Florida 

9 

12 

IS 

13 

II 

7 

7 

5 

26 

13 

Georgia 

30 

48 

SI 

34 

55 

6S 

48 

54 

85 

90 

Maryland 

37 

38 

33 

39 

52 

44 

40 

39 

47 

49 

North  Carolina 

40 

51 

51 

30 

28 

28 

40 

23 

56 

76 

South  Carolina 

29 

24 

26 

30 

26 

33 

20 

30 

47 

42 

Virginia 

49 

70 

59 

61 

64 

58 

50 

47 

77 

85 

W^est  Virginia 

12 

12 

17 

12 

9 

19 

25 

21 

37 

42 

South  Central  Division 

154 

147 

160 

170 

178 

213 

132 

IQO 

336 

387 

Alabama 

39 

28 

25 

20 

23 

26 

22 

18 

36 

37 

Arkansas 

7 

5 

6 

14 

12 

17 

6 

16 

22 

23 

Kentucky 

22 

16 

19 

25 

30 

33 

30 

31 

44 

42 

Louisiana 

8 

7 

9 

II 

9 

9 

8 

13 

23 

22 

Mississippi 

12 

II 

13 

15 

9 

8 

8 

II 

17 

37 

Oklahoma 

II 

II 

16 

13 

14 

17 

7 

9 

23 

18 

Tennessee 

23 

28 

33 

37 

35 

41 

27 

30 

45 

43 

Texas 

32 

41 

39 

35 

46 

62 

44 

62 

126 

165 

North  Central  Division 

532 

317 

377 

603 

662 

731 

659 

370 

913 

928 

Illinois 

67 

58 

76 

74 

87 

87 

59 

75 

129 

136 

Indiana 

72 

58 

71 

62 

85 

76 

49 

51 

80 

70 

Iowa 

40 

36 

41 

45 

58 

65 

68 

57 

84 

74 

Kansas 

22 

27 

36 

34 

51 

46 

32 

38 

49 

45 

Michigan 

54 

49 

52 

65 

76 

66 

65 

59 

86 

76 

Minnesota 

40 

44 

34 

51 

45 

58 

51 

44 

74 

75 

Missouri 

44 

49 

42 

64 

46 

82 

59 

38 

80 

94 

Nebraska 

22 

21 

22 

28 

25 

25 

22 

29 

44 

46 

North  Dakota 

4 

4 

18 

12 

9 

7 

12 

8 

II 

13 

Ohio 

127 

130 

139 

134 

136 

162 

144 

118 

194 

212 

South  Dakota 

S 

4 

7 

5 

7 

14 

9 

XI 

13 

10 

Wisconsin 

35 

37 

39 

29 

36 

63 

69 

SI 

69 

77 

Western  Division 

171 

j6^ 

IP4 

182 

1^2 

271 

22S 

161 

300 

329 

Arizona 

4 

4 

4 

I 

3 

4 

9 

3 

8 

16 

California 

64 

67 

71 

67 

61 

103 

73 

45 

100 

114 

Colorado 

37 

28 

29 

28 

29 

30 

35 

30 

42 

43 

Idaho 

2 

7 

S 

4 

II 

9 

7 

5 

9 

10 

Montana 

7 

7 

9 

7 

10 

8 

13 

8 

14 

20 

Nevada 

3 

2 

I 

I 

2 

I 

I 

3 

4 

New  Mexico 

2 

3 

4 

8 

6 

4 

9 

2 

6 

4 

Oregon 

14 

12 

18 

II 

14 

36 

20 

17 

40 

37 

Utah 

14 

17 

27 

19 

17 

19 

21 

19 

24 

24 

Washington 

24 

17 

22 

32 

29 

53 

35 

29 

45 

48 

Wyoming 

3 

3 

3 

4 

I 

3 

S 

2 

9 

9 
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TABLE  XI— (Continued) 


N 

rn 

■a- 

1/1 

0 

t^ 

00 

o> 

0 

H. 

CI 

r^ 

0 

Oi 

o> 

0 

Ov 

a 

0 

s 

a 

0 

*"* 

•^ 

►-• 

.-. 

•^ 

*-• 

I-. 

M 

N 

1 

4 

10 

i. 

1 

I 

1 

^ 

»H 

H« 

0 

o> 

0. 

0. 

Oi 

o> 

o 

0. 

0. 

0 

^ 

■^ 

'~' 

^ 

"■ 

^ 

Insular  and  Non-contig- 

uous Territories 

10 

17 

17 

13 

13 

20 

22 

^P 

40 

(5(5 

Alaska 

I 

2 

1 

I 

I 

Canal  Zone 

I 

I 

2 

Hawaiian  Islands 

5 

5 

4 

3 

- 

4 

3 

2 

4 

14 

Philippine  Islands 

3 

S 

4 

4 

9 

9 

31 

34 

Porto  Rico 

5 

8 

6 

S 

5 

II 

6 

7 

12 

14 

Virgin  Islands 

I 

I 

Totals  (United  States) 

S.8J7 

6.342 

6,Q34 

7,112 

7.434 

7,868 

(5.5o« 

(5.477 

8,727 

9,338 

New  York  City 

2,846 

3.194 

3.368 

3.613 

3.S09 

3.670 

3.091 

3.163 

3.702 

4.094 

Foreign  Countries 

Albania 

I 

Argentina 

2 

2 

5 

I 

I 

2 

Armenia 

3 

5 

6 

3 

5 

Australia 

I 

3 

2 

2 

I 

3 

2 

2 

4 

3 

Austria-Hungary 

9 

I 

I 

2 

3 

Bavaria 

I 

Belgium 

3 

2 

I 

I 

3 

3 

Bermuda  and  Bahamas 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

3 

Bolivia 

I 

Brazil 

3 

2 

2 

I 

2 

I 

I 

3 

Bulgaria 

2 

I 

Canada 

61 

44 

42 

43 

48 

51 

46 

54 

105 

88 

Central  America 

2 

3 

8 

Chile 

2 

I 

I 

I 

2 

3 

2 

4 

China 

52 

56 

SI 

68 

62 

69 

114 

123 

144 

119 

Colombia 

I 

I 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

3 

3 

3 

Costa  Rica 

I 

2 

3 

2 

2 

I 

Cuba 

8 

6 

ID 

8 

8 

9 

12 

10 

8 

9 

Denmark 

2 

I 

I 

3 

3 

3 

Ecuador 

I 

I 

Egypt 

2 

I 

Esthonia 

I 

Finland 

2 

I 

France 

5 

3 

2 

2 

I 

2 

3 

13 

7 

Germany 

25 

S 

6 

3 

8 

6 

3 

3 

2 

I 

Great  Britain 

9 

7 

8 

II 

8 

4 

5 

12 

IS 

Greece 

2 

I 

2 

2 

I 

I 

2 

3 

Guatemala 

I 

I 

Holland 

I 

4 

3 

Iceland 

I 

I 

2 

I 

I 

India 

5 

4 

6 

12 

S 

12 

3 

8 

10 

16 

Ireland 

I 

3 

Isle  of  Cyprus 

3 

a 

Italy 

S 

3 

2 

2 

4 

I 

2 

I 

I 

Japan 

19 

23 

IT 

20 

41 

30 

S6 

82 

8S 

63 

Korea 

I 

X 

2 

4 

3 

Liberia 

I 

I 

2 

Mexico 

4 

3 

4 

2 

3 

3 

7 

5 

7 

14 

Newfoundland 

2 

I 

I 

I 

New  Zealand 

I 

I 

Nicaragua 

I 

2 

2 

1 

2 

I 

I 

2 

Norway 

I 

I 

I 

2 

I 

3 

5 

4 

3 

Panama 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

I 

Persia 

I 

I 

3 

3 

I 

I 

Peru 

I 

I 

2 

3 

5 

I 

I 

4 

9 

Poland 

2 

I 

2 

Portugal 

I 

I 

I 

Rumania 

I 

2 

2 

6 

I 

Russia 

22 

2 

4 

S 

S 

9 

6 

S 

ID 

Santo  Domingo 

I 

2 

2 

3 

Serbia 

4 
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TABLE  XI— {Continued) 


M 

ro 

^ 

10 

0 

I^ 

00 

Oi 

0 

M 

M 

M 

a 

Ov 

Oi 

Oi 

a 

a 

o> 

Oi 

Ov 

0\ 

M 

M 

M 

M 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

.L 

^ 

i 

M 

M 

N 

o. 

a 

a 

0. 

Ov 

o> 

a 

o> 

o. 

a 

" 

•^ 

^ 

" 

^ 

M 

Siam 

2 

I 

2 

2 

2 

Singapore 

I 

I 

South  Africa 

I 

2 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

7 

IS 

Spain 

I 

I 

8 

I 

I 

3 

2 

Sweden 

I 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

7 

Switzerland 

I 

I 

I 

2 

2 

II 

Syria 

3 

I 

2 

Turkey 

12 

14 

II 

II 

12 

6 

5 

3 

2 

II 

Uruguay 

I 

I 

I 

Venezuela 

2 

West  Indies 

2 

2 

I 

I 

2 

5 

2 

4 

3 

Totals    (Foreign    Coun- 

tries) 

236 

183 

jpj 

222 

245 

2(52 

Ji* 

5(5/ 

-^/r 

465 

Grand  Total 

6.073 

6,525 

6,934 

7,334 

;,(579 

.?,/J0 

7,J2(5 

<5,5'j5 

9,204 

9,^05 

Duplicates 

87 

62 

Grand  Total  (Net) 

9,/i7 

9,741 

THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  FROM  THE  SEVERAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS 
DURING   THE    LAST    TEN    YEARS 


North  Atlantic  Division 

77.6s 

79.84 

79.53 

80.51 

79.86 

78.14 

77.38 

77.30 

72.84 

■73.18 

South  Atlantic  Division 

3.85 

4.3s 

4.03 

3.27 

3. 55 

3.56 

3.61 

3.54 

4.62 

4.63 

South  Central  Division 

2. 54 

2.25 

2.30 

2.32 

2.30 

2.63 

2.13 

2.78 

3.65 

3.9s 

North  Central  Division 

8.76 

7.92 

8.32 

8.22 

8.62 

9.28 

8.97 

8.47 

9.92 

9-47 

Western  Division 

2.82 

2.S8 

2.79 

2.48 

2.37 

3.34 

3.19 

2.35 

3.26 

3.36 

Insular  Territories 

0.16 

0.26 

0.24 

0.17 

0.17 

0.25 

0.31 

0.28 

0.53 

0.66 

Foreign  Countries 

4.22 

2.80 

2.75 

3.02 

3.13 

3.22 

4.41 

5.28 

5.18 

4.75 

New  York  City 

46.86 

48.9s 

48.S7 

49.26 

45-70 

45-14 

43-38 

46-26 

40.22 

41.76 

Out  of  town 

53.14 

51. OS 

SI.43 

SO.74 

54-30 

54.86 

56.62 

53-74 

59.78 

58.24 
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TABLE  XII 
SOURCE   OF   HIGHER   DEGREES   HELD   BY   STUDENTS 

Note:      The  inclusion  of  an  institution  in  this  Table  does  not  necessarily  signify  the  recognition 
of  its  degrees  by  Columbia  University. 


A.     HIGHER   INSTITUTIONS 

IN 

THE    UNITED 

STATES 

ZJ 

c 

0 

■3 

•0 
3 

■?« 

1920  1921 

a. 2 

3 

- 

a 

a 

t^ 

0 

W  ? 

>. 

a 

u 

'7H  *-■ 

0 

2  M 

rt 

'&  u 

^ 

•5 

£U 

-ti 

= 

.= 

•l 

0  'r 

3 

^  JJ 

0  T^ 

-5 

3 

> 

.5-3 

"S 

~ 

3 

^ 

■-  c 

2 

c'c 

•5  u 

■3 

'■J 

3 

2 

S  s 

<; 

■^ 

ffl 

Q 

00 

0 

ti-p 

WSh 

H 

Adelphi  College 

12 

7 

19 

Adrian  College 

I 

I 

Agnes  Scott  College 

2 

2 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 

lege of  Texas 

I 

I 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

I 

I 

2 

Alabama  Presbyterian  College 

I 

I 

Albany  College  of  Pharmacy 

I 

I 

Albany  Medical  College 

I 

I 

Albany  Normal  College 

I 

I 

Albion  College 

I 

3 

4 

Alfred  University 

I 

9 

10 

Allegheny  College 

I 

4 

2 

7 

Alma  College 

I 

I 

Ames  College 

I 

I 

Amherst  College 

15 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

10 

I 

I 

32 

Antioch  College 

I 

I 

2 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology- 

2 

2 

Atlanta  College 

I 

I 

Ateneo  de  Manila  (P.  I.) 

4 

4 

Augustana  College 

s 

5 

Baker  University- 

3 

3 

Baldwin  Wallace  College 

2 

I 

3 

Bates  College 

2 

I 

2 

5 

Baylor  University 

6 

3 

9 

Beaver  College 

I 

I 

Beloit  College 

I 

r 

2 

Bethany  College 

I 

2 

I 

4 

Biddle  University 

I 

I 

Boston  College 

I 

I 

Boston  University 

10 

4 

14 

Bowdoin  College 

I 

3 

6 

10 

Brenau  College 

I 

I 

Brigham  Young  University 

I 

I 

2 

4 

Brooklyn  Law  School 

I 

I 

Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute 

I 

I 

I 

3 

6 

Brown  University 

2 

I 

5 

I 

7 

16 

Bry-n  Mawr  College 

3 

9 

8 

20 

Bucknell  University 

I 

7 

8 

Butler  College 

4 

4 

California  Institute  of  Technology 

I 

I 

Cambridge  Episcopal  Theological 

Seminary 

I 

I 

Canisius  College 

2 

2 

Carleton  College 

6 

2 

8 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology- 

I 

I 

2 

Carthage  College 

I 

I 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

I 

I 

2 

Cathedral  College 

I 

I 

Catholic  University  of  America 

2 

2 

Center  College 

2 

2 

Central  College  of  Kentucky 

2 

I 

3 

Central  College  of  Missouri 

I 

I 
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Central  Wesleyan  College 

I 

I 

Clark  College 

I 

3 

2 

,   6 

Clark  University 

I 

2 

3 

Clemson  A.  &  M.  College 

2 

2 

Coe  College 

2 

2 

4 

Colby  College 

I 

3 

4 

Colgate  University 

5 

I 

2 

9 

17 

College  of  Charleston 

2 

2 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

39 

17 

10 

2 

I 

3 

87 

3 

45 

207 

College  of  Idaho 

I 

I 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  (P.  L) 

3 

3 

College  of  Mount  St.  Vincent 

I 

I 

College  of  New  Rochelle 

5 

I 

6 

College  of  Puget  Sound 

I 

I 

College  of  St.  Elizabeth 

I 

I 

2 

College  of  Wooster 

I 

I 

Colorado  College 

I 

4 

5 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 

2 

2 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College 

I 

I 

Columbia  University 

I 

99 

112 

77 

5 

8 

10 

I 

364 

16 

430 

1,123 

Concordia  College 

I 

I 

Connecticut  College 

I 

I 

Converse  College 

2 

2 

Cooper  College  (Kansas) 

I 

I 

Cooper  Institute 

2 

2 

Cooper  Union 

1 

I 

3 

5 

Cornell  College  (Iowa) 

I 

4 

7 

12 

Cornell  University 

II 

2 

20 

2 

17 

52 

Cumberland  College 

I 

I 

2 

DaleviUe  College 

I 

I 

Dartmouth  College 

9 

7 

I 

9 

I 

7 

34 

Davidson  College 

I 

I 

2 

4 

Denison  University 

I 

5 

6 

DePauw  University 

2 

3 

5 

Detroit  College  of  Medicine 

I 

I 

Detroit  Junior  College 

I 

I 

Dickinson  College 

I 

10 

II 

Drake  University 

I 

I 

2 

Drew  Theological  Seminarj' 

I 

3 

4 

Drury  College 

I 

2 

I 

4 

Dubuque  College 

I 

I 

Earlham  College 

4 

4 

8 

Ellsworth  College 

I 

I 

Elmira  College 

2 

8 

10 

Elon  College 

I 

I 

2 

Emory  University 

I 

I 

2 

2 

6 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

I 

I 

Findlay  College 

Fisk  University 

I 

I 

2 

Florida  State  College  for  Women 

I 

I 

Fordham  University 

I 

4 

I 

I 

I 

3 

II 

Franklin  College 

I 

I 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

I 

I 

3 

S 

Galloway  College 

I 

I 

General  Theological  Seminary 

I 

I 

Geneva  College 

I 

I 

George  Peabody  College 

2 

2 

Georgetown  College 

I 

I 
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Georgetown  University 

4 

4 

8 

Clcorge  Washington  Universit\- 

1 

I 

I 

I 

6 

3 

13 

Gettysburg  College 

2 

2 

Goucher  College 

5 

9 

14 

Grinnell  College 

I 

3 

4 

Grove  City  College 

I 

I 

2 

Guilford  College 

I 

I 

Hamilton  College 

2 

3 

6 

1 1 

Hamline  University 

I 

I 

2 

Hampden  Sidney  College 

I 

I 

2 

Hanover  College 

I 

I 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary 

I 

I 

Harvard  University 

14 

6 

s 

2 

2  2 

4 

I  2 

63 

Hastings  College 

I 

I 

Haverford  College 

[ 

3 

4 

Hebrew  Union  College 

I 

I 

Heidelberg  University  (Ohio) 

1 

1 

2 

Hendrix  College 

2 

2 

Hillsdale  College 

I 

I 

Hiram  College 

2 

2 

4 

Hobart  College 

1 

2 

3 

6 

Hollins  College 

2 

2 

Holy  Cross  College 

I 

I 

I 

3 

Hood  College 

I 

I 

Howard  College  (Alabama) 

2 

2 

Howard  University 

I 

4 

I 

6 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  College 

2 

I 

3 

Hunter  College 

5 

I 

77 

I 

52 

136 

Huntington  College 

I 

I 

Huron  College 

I 

I 

Illinois  College 

I 

I 

Illinois  College  of  Law 

I 

r 

Illinois  Wesleyan  College 

I 

2 

3 

Indiana  State  Normal  School 

1 

I 

Indiana  University 

I 

1 

5 

I 

8 

16 

Iowa  State  College 

I 

I 

2 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

I 

I 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University 

I 

I 

2 

James  Millikin  University 

1 

2 

3 

Jamestown  College 

1 

I 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

1 

1 

2 

2 

6 

Juanita  College 

1 

I 

Kalamazoo  College 

2 

2 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 

2 

2 

Kansas  State  College 

I 

I 

2 

Kansas  State  Normal  College 

1 

I 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  University 

I 

I 

2 

Kenyon  College 

I 

I 

Knox  College 

I 

2 

I 

4 

Lafayette  College 

3 

4 

4 

II 

Lake  Forest  College 

I 

I 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

2 

1 

3 

Lehigh  University 

3 

3 

Leland  Stanford  University 

I 

I 

7 

1 

14 

24 

Lewis  Institute 

I 

I 

Lincoln  Memorial  University 

1 

I 

Louisiana  State  University 

I 

I 

McMinnville  College 

I 

I 
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Macalester  College 

I 

3 

3 

Manhattan  College 

I 

I 

2 

4 

Marquette  University 

I 

I 

Maryville  College 

I 

I 

Massachusetts   Agricultural   Col- 

lege 

I 

I 

2 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 

nology 

2 

8 

10 

Medical  College  of  Virginia 

I 

I 

Mercer  University 

2 

2 

4 

Meredith  College 

2 

2 

Meridian  College 

I 

1 

2 

Miami  University 

7 

7 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 

I 

5 

6 

Michigan  School  of  Mines 

I 

I 

Michigan  State  Normal  College 

1 

3 

4 

Middlebury  College 

I 

I 

I 

I 

4 

Milligan  College 

I 

I 

Millsaps  College 

2 

I 

3 

Mississippi  A.  &  M.  College 

I 

I 

Mississippi  College 

I 

I 

2 

Mississippi     State     College     for 

Women 

8 

3 

II 

Mississippi  State  Normal  College 

I 

I 

Monmouth  College 

I 

2 

3 

Montana  Agricultural  College 

I 

I 

Montana  State  College 

2 

4 

6 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines 

I 

1 

Mooresville  College 

I 

I 

Morgan  College 

I 

I 

Morris  Brown  University 

I 

I 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

17 

2 

14 

33 

Muhlenberg  College 

4 

6 

10 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 

I 

3 

4 

New  Orleans  College 

I 

I 

Newton  Theological  Seminarj' 

I 

I 

New  York  College  of  Pharmacy 

I 

I 

2 

New  York  College  for  Women 

I 

I 

New  York  Homeopathic  Medical 

College 

I 

I 

New  York  Law  School 

I 

I 

I 

3 

New  York  State  Teachers  College 

3 

14 

17 

New  York  University 

8 

5 

I 

I 

16 

6 

20 

57 

North      Carolina      College      for 

Women 

1 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  Col- 

I 

lege 

I 

Northwestern  College 

2 

2 

4 

Northwestern  University 

I 

9 

4 

IS 

Notre  Dame  University 

I 

I 

2 

Oberlin  College 

I 

I 

8 

I 

15 

27 

Oglethorpe  University 

I 

I 

2 

Ohio  Northern  University 

I 

Ohio  State  University 

I 

I 

15 

4 

21 

Ohio  University 

I 

7 

9 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

I 

I 

8 

12 

22 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mech- 

anical College 

I 

I 

2 
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2 
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4 

27 

I 

3 
2 

35 

13 
I 
I 

3 
I 

2 

2 

13 

I 

I 

24 
4 

2 

3 

2 

Otterbein  University 
Oxford  College 
Pacific  University 
Park  College 
Parsons  College 
Peabody  College 

Pennsylvania     College      ((Gettys- 
burg) 
Pennsylvania  State  College 
Pomona  College 
Princeton  University 
Radcliffe  College 
Randolph-Macon  College 
Reed  College 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
Rhode  Island  State  College 
Rice  Institute 
Richmond  College 
Roanoke  College 
Rollins  College 
Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 
Rush  Medical  College 
Rutgers  College 
St.  Bonaventure  College 
St.  John's  College  (Brooklyn) 
St.  John's  College  (Philadelphia) 
St.  Joseph's  Seminary  (New  York) 
St.  Lawrence  University 
St.  Olaf's  College 
St.  Stanislaus's  College 
St.  Stephen's  College 
St.  Thomas's  College 
St.  Viator's  College 
Salem  College 
San  Juan  de  Libian  (P.  I.) 
Seabury  Divinity  School 
Shorter  College 
Silliman  Institute  (P.  I.) 
Simmons  College  (Boston) 
Simpson  College 
Smith  College 

Southern  Methodist  University 
Southwestern  College 
Southwestern  University 
Stetson  University 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 
Susquehanna  University 
Swarthmore  College 
Sweet  Briar  College 
Syracuse  University 
Talladega  College 
Tennessee  College 
Texas  A.  and  M.  College 
Texas  Christian  University 
Texas  Woman's  College 
Toledo  University 
Transylvania  College 
Trinity  College  (Connecticut) 


4 
9 
13 

68 
16 
13 
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Trinity      College       (Washington, 

D.  C.) 
Trinity  College  (North  Carolina) 
Trinity  College  (Texas) 
Tri-State  College 
Tulane  University 
Tufts  College 
Tuskaloosa  College 
Union  College 

Union  Theological  Seminary 
Union  University 
United  States  Naval  Academy 
University  of  Alabama 
University  of  Arizona 
University  of  California 
University  of  Chattanooga 
University  of  Chicago 
University  of  Cincinnati 
University  of  Colorado 
University  of  Denver 
University  of  Georgia 
University  of  Illinois 
University  of  Iowa 
University  of  Kansas 
University  of  Kentucky 
University  of  Maine 
University  of  Maryland 
University  of  Michigan 
University  of  Minnesota 
University  of  Mississippi 
University  of  Missouri 
University  of  Montana 
University  of  Nebraska 
University  of  North  Carolina 
University  of  North  Dakota 
University  of  Oklahoma 
University  of  Oregon 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
University  of  the  Philippines 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
University  of  Puget  Sound 
University  of  Rochester 
University  of  the  South 
University  of  South  Carolina 
University  of  South  Dakota 
University  of  Southern  California 
University  of  Tennessee 
University  of  Texas 
University  of  Utah 
University  of  Vermont 
University  of  Virginia 
University  of  Washington 
University  of  West  Virginia 
University  of  Wisconsin 
University  of  Wyoming 
Upsala  College 
Ursinus  College 
Valparaiso  University 
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Vanderbilt  University 

1 

I 

4 

4 

10 

Vassar  College 

6 

I 

31 

4 

24 

66 

Villanova  College 

1 

I 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

I 

I 

Virginia  Union  University 

I 

I 

Wabash  College 

I 

I 

2 

Wake  Forest  College 

I 

4 

I 

6 

Washburn  College 

7 

7 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College 

I 

I 

2 

Washington  and  Lee  University 

I 

I 

2 

4 

Washington     Memorial     College 

(D.  C.) 

I 

I 

Washington  State  College 

I 

3 

4 

Washington  University 

2 

3 

5 

Waynesburg  College 

2 

2 

Wellesley  College 

2 

I 

2 

25 

44 

74 

Wells  College 

I 

4 

3 

8 

Wesleyan  University 

5 

I 

I 

3 

I 

II 

Western  College,  (Ohio) 

1 

I 

2 

Western  College  for  Women 

3 

3 

Western  Maryland  College 

1 

2 

3 

6 

Western  Reserve  University 

I 

I 

4 

6 

West  Hampton  College 

3 

I 

4 

Westminster  College 

] 

I 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College 

I 

I 

Whitman  College 

2 

I 

3 

William  and  Mary  College 

I 

4 

5 

William  Jewell  College 

I 

I 

Williams  College 

I 

12 

I 

I 

I 

8 

T 

26 

Wilson  College 

2 

2 

Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial 

College 

2 

I 

3 

Wofford  College 

I 

I 

Women's     Medical     College     of 

Pennsylvania 

I 

I 

Wooster  College 

I 

I 

2 

Yale  University 

30 

17 

2 

4 

I" 

2 

II 

83 

York  College 

I 

I 

Total  {Domestic  Institutions) 

// 

437 

263 

iji 

35 

43 

60 

~ 

2 

1,43s 

/// 

/.«o 

i,9^5 
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Acadia  University  (Canada) 
AmericanCollege  (Constantinople) 
American  College  (Beirut,  Syria) 
Anatolia  College  (Turkey) 
Argentine  Naval  Institute 
Bombay  University  (India) 
Burgdorf  Technical  School  (Swit- 
zerland) 
Canton  Christian  College  (China) 
Catholic   University   of   Santiago 

(Chile) 
Chuo  University  (Japan) 
Clausthal  School  of  Mines   (Ger- 
many) 
College     of     Law     and     Political 

Science  (  China) 
College  of  Zajecar 
Dalhousie  University  (Canada) 
Doshisha  University  (Japan) 
Elphinstone  College  (India) 
Faculte  des  Science  (France) 
France  College 
Gregorian  University  (Italy) 
Grey  University  (South  Africa) 
Guatemala  University 
Instituto  Literario  (Yucatan) 
Institute     Nacional     (Guatemala 

City) 
Japanese  Women  s  College 
Keio  University  (Japan) 
Kyoto  Imperial  University  (Japan) 
Lycee  Fenelon  (Paris) 
McGill  University  (Canada) 
McMaster  University  (Canada) 
Meiji  University  (Japan) 
National  Institute  (Nicaragua) 
National  University  (Ireland) 
Nichirenshu  University  (Japan) 
Nippon  University  (Japan) 
Pei-Yang  University  (China) 
Peking  University  (China) 
Philander  Smith  College  (India) 
Punjab  University  (India) 
Queen's  University  (Canada) 
Robert  College  (Turkey) 
Royal  University  (Naples) 
St.  John's  University  (China) 
St.  Laurent's  College  (Canada) 
St.  Paul's  College  (Japan) 
St.  Paul's  College  (Turkey) 
St.  Xavier's  College  (Bombay) 
State    Gymnasium     (Kimpolung, 

Rumania) 
Superior    Normal    College    (Bar 

celona) 
Syrian  Protestant  College  (Syria) 
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Tokio  Higher  Commercial  CoIIcro 
Tokio  Imperial  University  (Japan) 
Tongshon  English  College  (China) 
University  of  Allabahad  (India) 
University  of  Athens  (Greece) 
University  of  Barcelona  (Spain) 
University  of  Belgrade  (Turkey) 
University  of  Bombay  (India) 
University    of    Cambridge    (Eng- 
land) 
University  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

(South  Africa) 
University  of  Cape  Town  (South 

Africa) 
University  of  Havana  (Cuba) 
University    of    Heidelberg    (Ger- 
many) 
University  of  Hong  Kong  (China) 
University  of  Japan 
University  of  Leipzig  (Germany) 
University  of  Liege  (Belgium) 
University  of  Lille  (France) 
University  of  Louvain 
University  of  Madras  (India) 
University  of  Madrid  (Spain) 
University  of  Manitoba  (Canada) 
University  of  Montpellier  (France) 
University  of  Nanking  (China) 
University     of     New     Brunswick 

(Canada) 
University  of  Oxford  (England) 
University  of  Paris  (France) 
University  of  St.  Andrew's  (Scot- 
land) 
University  of  Saskatchewan  (Can- 
ada) 
University  of  Sorbonne  (France) 
University  of  South  Africa 
University  of  Stellenbasch  (South 

Africa) 
University  of  Stockholm  (Sweden) 
University  of  Sydney  (Australia) 
University  of  Toronto  (Canada) 
Universitv  of  Zurich  (Switzerland) 
Urban  College  (Italy) 
Waseda  University  (Japan) 
Wesleyan  College  (Montreal) 
Western  University  (Canada) 

Total  {.Foreign  Institutions) 


20S 
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1 

P 

II 

3 
T3 

2 
0 

y3  *j 

c  c 
DUD 

11 

•§2 

0 

Total  graduates  of 

domestic    insti- 

tutions 

n 

437 

263 

131 

35 

43 

60 

7 

2 

I. -158 

III 

1,430 

3,988 

Total  graduates  of 

foreign    institu- 

tions 

6 

6 

7 

12 

I 

2 

II 

70 

32 

61 

208 

Grand  total  grad- 

uates of  higher 

institutions 

17 

443 

270 

143 

36 

45 

71 

7 

2 

1,528 

143 

1,491 

4,196 

Deduct  for  grad- 

uates   of    more 

than  one  insti- 

tution 

I 

17 

24 

2 

0 

2 

4 

2 

0 

256 

22 

26s 

595 

Total     students 

holding  degrees 

16 

426 

246 

141 

36 

43 

67 

5 

2 

1,272 

121 

1,226 

3,601 

Total  students  en- 

rolled 

1,963 

584 

401 

191 

74 

137 

361 

8 

6 

1,303 

203 

3,411 

8,642 

Percentage   hold- 

ingdegrees,  1921 

0.81 

72.94 

61.34 

73-82 

48.65 

31.38 

18.5s 

62.50 

33.33 

97.62 

59.60 

3S.94 

41.67 

Percentage   hold- 

ingdegrees,  1920 

0.94 

83.81 

64.1 

86.76 

42.86 

37.39 

27.88 

SO. 

98.47 

58.43 

36.82 

43.21 
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DEGREKS    HELD 

an 
c 
'u 

c  h 

V 

1 

0 

a 

IV 

1920-1921 

OJ 

3 
u 

B 

H 

a 
t- 

3 

% 

c 

■u 

V 

a 

^ 

•3 

0 

Su 

.Sxi 

2 
■J 

c 
3 

c 

a  a 

3 
•0 

e 

^2 

2 

0 

U 

2 

'?, 

P^g 

<; 

0 

m 

P 

DD 

0 

DD 

weu 

H 

Bachelier  Ss  Lettrts 

I 

I 

Bachclicr  fis  Science 

I 

I 

Bachelor  of  Agriculture 

3 

3 

Bachelor  of  Architecture 

2 

2 

Bacfielor  of  Arts 

•1 

352 

1 3-1 

63 

20 

,)0 

30 

2 

I 

y.so 

74 

752 

2,431 

Bachelor  of  Chemical  Engineering 

I 

I 

Bachelor  of  Civil  Law 

I 

I 

Bachelor  of  Chemistry 

1 

I 

Bachelor  of  Commerce 

2 

I 

I 

4 

Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 

2 

I 

3 

Bachelor  of  Divinity 

I 

24 

2 

24 

SI 

Bachelor  of  Education 

I 

I 

Bachelor  of  Engineering 

1 

1 

2 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

3 

21 

4 

7 

I  I 

13 

sy 

Bachelor  of  Letters 

1 1 

5 

16 

Bachelor  of  Literature 

Ki 

2 

I 

3 

19 

Bachelor  of  Music 

2 

2 

Bachelor  of  Pedagogy 

I 

30 

31 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy 

<> 

3 

1 

2 

30 

2 

43 

90 

Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology 

7 

I 

8 

Bachelor  of  Science 

8 

40 

105 

47 

13 

3 

20 

2 

241 

25 

400 

904 

C^hemical  Engineer 

X 

8 

Civil  Engineer 

2 

I 

1 

1 

I 

6 

Doctor  of  Jurisprudence 

I 

I 

Doctor  of  Laws 

I 

I 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

2A 

I 

2 

3 

1 

31 

Doctor  of  Pedagogy 

2 

2 

4 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

I 

2 

2 

7 

1  I 

1 1 

34 

Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

I 

t 

Electrical  Engineer 

2 

I 

I 

4 

Engineer  of  Mines 

3 

6 

9 

Graduate  Argentine  Naval  Acad- 

emy 

3 

3 

Graduate    United    States    Naval 

Academy 

2  I 

21 

Graduate  in  Pharmacy 

I 

I 

I 

3 

J.S.  D. 

I 

I 

Master  of   Mechanical   Engineer- 

ing 
Master  of  Arts 

22 

S 

1 

I 

2 

2 

332 

22 

221 

608 

Master  of  Laws 

J 

I 

2 

4 

Master  of  Pedagogy 

2 

I 

3 

Master  of  Philosophy 

I 

I 

Master  of  Science 

2 

4 

1 

24 

1 

6 

38 

Mechanical  Engineer 

] 

1 

I 

3 

6 

Metallurgical  Engineer 

I 

I 

2 

Philosopher  in  Arts 

1 

I 

S.  T.  L 

1 

I 

Total  degrees  held 

17 

464 

2S2 

140 

37 

43 

^2 

7 

., 

1,670 

103 

1,318 

4,423 

Deduct  for  Student  s  holding  more 

than  one  degree 

I 

J8 

36 

3 

I 

2 

3 

2 

0 

308 

42 

2Q2 

822 

Total  students  holding  degrees,  iqzj 

16 

426 

24O 

141 

30 

43 

67 

5 

2 

1,272 

121 

1,226 

3,601 

Total  students  holding  degrees,  iqzo 

iS 

371^ 

286 

118 

27 

46 

75 

2 

1,231 

06 

1,148 

3,425 
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TABLE  XIV 
DEGREES   AND   DIPLOMAS   GRANTED,    I92O-I92I 


Men 

Women 

Total 

A.    Degrees  conferred  in  course 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

284 

168 

452 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

108 

108 

Bachelor  of  Science 

9 

2 

11 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Business) 

61 

12 

73 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Practical  Arts) 

31 

421 

452 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Medicine) 

28 

28 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Pharmacy) 

I 

I 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Dentistry) 

2 

2 

Bachelor  of  Science  (University  Course) 

I 

I 

Bachelor  of  Architecture 

10 

I 

II 

Bachelor  of  Literature 

38 

14 

52 

Chemical  Engineer 

17 

17 

Civil  Engineer 

2 

2 

Electrical  Engineer 

6 

6 

Engineer  of  Mines 

7 

7 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

III 

6 

117 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist 

10 

3 

13 

Master  of  Arts 

182 

199 

381 

Master  of  Arts  (Education) 

182 

260 

442 

Master  of  Laws 

I 

I 

Master  of  Science  (Applied  Science) 

17 

17 

Master  of  Science  (Architecture) 

2 

2 

Master  of  Science  (Business) 

13 

13 

Master  of  Science  (Practical  Arts) 

12 

12 

Mechanical  Engineer 

6 

6 

Metallurgical  Engineer 

2 

2 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

62 

20 

82 

Total 

1,193 

i,iiS 

2,311 

Deduct  duplicates! 

II 

I 

12 

Total  individuals  receiving  degrees  in  course 

1,182 

1,117 

2,299 

B.    Honorary  Degrees 

Doctor  of  Laws 

3 

3 

Doctor  of  Letters 

I 

I 

Doctor  of  Science 

2 

I 

3 

Total 

6 

I 

7 

C.    Certificates  and  Teachers  College  Diplomas  Granted 

Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Architecture 

S 

5 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Certificate  for  Academic  Record 

and  National  Service 

3 

3 

Certificate  in  Secretarial  Studies  (Business) 

I 

II 

12 

Certificate  in  Secretarial  Studies  (University  Exten- 

sion) 

zz 

33 

Certificate  in  Optometry 

33 

3 

36 

Bachelor's  Diploma  in  Education 

16 

237 

253 

Master's  Diploma  in  Education 

103 

164 

267 

Doctor's  Diploma  in  Education 

2 

2 

Total 

163 

44S 

611 

l^otal  degrees  and  diplomas  granted 

1.362 

1,567 

2,929 

Deduct  duplicates^ 

126 

388 

514 

Total  individuals  receiving  degrees  and  diplomas 

1,236 

1,179 

2,415 

1  Distributed  as  follows:  A.B.  and  A.M.,  i  woman;  B.S.  and  A.M.,  i  man;  LL.B.  and 
A.M.,  7  men;  M.D.  and  A.M.,  i  man;  Met.  E.  and  A.M.,  i  man;  M.S.  and  B.S.  (Business), 
I  man. 

-  In  addition  to  those  noted  under  Note  i  (12)  the  following  duplications  occur:  (502) 
B.S.  Diploma  in  Education,  i  woman;  A.B.  and  Teachers  College  Diploma,  i  man,  2 
women;  B.S.  and  Teachers  College  Diploma,  is  men,  231  women;  A.M.  and  Teachers 
College  Diploma,  97  men,  153  women;  Ph.D.  and  Teachers  College  Diploma,  2  men. 
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TABLE  XV 


NUMBER    OF    DEGREES   AND    DIPLOMAS   GRANTED,    I9II-I912  TO   I92O-I92I 


1 

^r, 

1 

h's 

h^ 

^'Z 

1 

1 
00  Ov 

a  0 

i« 

0.  0 

0.  Si 

Oi  o> 

0.  a 

Oi  o> 

o>  o> 

0. » 

Ov  o> 

A.    Degrees  conferred  in  course 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (men) 

94 

127 

99 

105 

lOI 

I2S 

136 

104 

237 

284 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (wonu  11) 

114 

136 

•13 

141 

112 

136 

142 

137 

139 

1O8 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

1  10 

137 

140 

135 

134 

i6s 

54 

44 

98 

108 

Bachelor  of  Science 

(Columbia  ColIcKe) 

58 

61 

77 

85 

75 

no 

76 

49 

28 

9 

Bachelor  of  Science 

(Barnard  College) 

4 

3 

7 

8 

6 

20 

15 

4 

5 

2 

Bachelor  of  Science 

(Teachers  College) 

255 

235 

218 

357 

1 

Bachelor  of  Science  in 

337 

326 

345 

330 

399 

452 

Practical  Arts 

5 

19 

J 

Bachelor  of  Science 

(Architecture) 

I 

I 

Bachelor  of  Science 

(Business) 

2 

4 

13 

45 

73 

Bachelor  of  Science 

(Dentistry) 

2 

Bachelor  of  Science 

(Pharmacy) 

2 

2 

I 

Bachelor  of  Science 

(Medicine) 

31 

34 

28 

Bachelor  of  Science 

(University  Course) 

I 

Bachelor  of  Architecture 

7 

3 

17 

10 

7 

19 

1 

5 

6 

1 1 

Bachelor  .of  Music 

I 

I 

3 

Bachelor  of  Literature 

9 

15 

22 

24 

26 

19 

20 

35 

52 

Chemist 

2 

2 

3 

4 

1 

Chemical  Engineer 

11 

20 

18 

20 

18 

36 

3 

7 

17 

17 

Civil  Engineer 

26 

37 

27 

37 

ii 

i3 

8 

4 

8 

2 

Electrical  Engineer 

7 

IS 

8 

IS 

17 

25 

3 

I 

4 

6 

Engineer  of  Mines 

38 

25 

38 

20 

II 

22 

9 

2 

3 

7 

Mechanical  Engineer 

30 

21 

14 

27 

19 

24 

7 

6 

Metallurgical  Engineer 

3 

5 

8 

6 

5 

3 

I 

3 

2 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

86 

100 

71 

85 

73 

90 

118 

138 

lOI 

117 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist 

15 

20 

24 

8 

12 

15 

6 

8 

IS 

13 

Doctor  of  Pharmacy 

2 

7 

7 

2 

1 

Master  of  Arts 

370 

S03 

492 

633 

407 

389 

281 

241 

403 

381 

Master  of  Laws 

I 

1 

3 

I 

2 

3 

3 

3 

I 

I 

Master  of  Arts 

(Teachers  College) 

226 

305 

306 

257 

423 

442 

Master  of  Science 

(Applied  Science) 

29 

2  5 

I 

4 

17 

Master  of  Science 

(Architecture) 

2 

I 

2 

Master  of  Science 

(Business) 

4 

7 

7 

15 

13 

Master  of  Science 

(Practical  Arts) 

2 

4 

9 

6 

12 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

81 

67 

65 

71 

88 

82 

83 

52 

69 

82 

Total 

f.J-'-' 

I.SJS 

1.470 

1.814 

1.737 

I,Q<J2 

1.625 

1,466 

2.108 

2,311 

Deduct  duplicates 

14 

■       20 

18 

13 

21 

8 

3 

4 

11 

12 

Total  individuals  receiving 

degrees 

1..10S 

1. 5 '5 

1.452 

1,801 

1,716 

1.984 

1,622 

1,462 

2.0Q7 

2,209 

B.    Honorary  degrees 

Master  of  Arts 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Master  of  Science 

I 

12 

Doctor  of  Science 

I 

2 

2 

3 

I 

3 

Doctor  of  Letters 

4 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 

I 

Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology 

I 

I 

1 

I 

I 

Doctor  of  Laws 

3 

3 

5 

2 

8 

5 

2 

7 

3 

Doctor  of  Music 

Total 

10 

10 

24 

10 

6 

J'j 

10 

5 

" 

" 
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1 

1 

1 

-0  rl- 

Jr- 

1 
10  >o 

1 

\0  t^ 

r-cc 

00  o> 

^0 

g« 

Oi  a 

OnOi 

M    M 

a  0. 

M     M 

M    M 

0.  o> 

o>  Ov 

OiO. 

C.    Certificates  and  Teachers 

College  diplomas  granted 

Certificates  in  Architecture 

4 

6 

13 

8 

12 

8 

I 

S 

7 

5 

Consular  Certificate 

2 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Certificate 

for  Academic  Record  and 

National  Service 

58 

69 

17 

3 

Certificate  in  Optometry' 

7 

19 

36 

Certificate    in    Secretarial 

Studies  (Business) 

2 

7 

12 

12 

Certificate    in    Secretarial 

Studies  (Extension) 

33 

Bachelor's  diploma  in 

Education 

273 

277 

253 

323 

268 

238 

226 

199 

236 

253 

Special  diploma  in  Educa- 

tion 

205 

169 

21 

Master's  diploma  in  Educa- 

tion 

83 

148 

174 

226 

199 

199 

187 

162 

240 

267 

Doctor's  diploma  in  Edu- 

cation 

II 

10 

13 

5 

5 

4 

7 

3 

12 

2 

Total 

576 

610 

474 

564 

484 

449 

4S/ 

452 

543 

611 

Total  degrees  and  diplomas 

granted 

1,908 

2,155 

1,968 

2,388 

2,227 

2,456 

2,116 

1,926 

2.658 

2,929 

Deduct  duplicates 

400 

495 

436 

S63 

410 

447 

402 

342 

All 

SI4 

Total  individuals  receiving 

degrees  and  diplomas 

1.508 

1,660 

1,532 

1.825 

1,817 

2,009 

/,7-r4 

/,5S4 

2,181 

2.415 
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A.      MAJOR    INTEREST    OF     RECIPIENTS    OF    HIGHER     DEGREES,     I92O-1921, 

EXCLUSIVE   OF   THE   MASTER'S   DEGREES   IN    EDUCATION 

AND    PRACTICAL   ARTS 


A.M. 

Ph.D. 

M.S. 

LL.M. 

Total 

Subjects  of 

Major  Interest 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Anatomy 

2 

2 

Anthropologi' 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Architecture 

2 

2 

Bacteriology 

I 

I 

Biological  Chemistry 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Botany 

1 

7 

I 

7 

Business 

13 

13 

Chemical  Engineering 

5 

3 

8 

Chemistry 

1 1 

14 

12 

3 

23 

17 

Education  and 

Practical  Arts 

6 

I 

6 

I 

Electrical  Engineering 

<) 

9 

English  and  Compara- 

tive Literature 

19 

62 

5 

I 

24 

63 

Geology 

I 

I 

I 

2 

I 

Germanic  Languages 

I 

1 

2 

History 

.54 

32 

4 

7 

38 

39 

Latin 

12 

1 

13 

Mathematics 

•i 

6 

I 

4 

6 

Mechanical  Engineer- 

ing 

8 

8 

Metallurgy 

1 

I 

2 

Mining  Engineering 

3 

3 

Music 

I 

I 

Philosophy 

2 

2 

I 

3 

2 

Physics 

3 

3 

Physiology 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 

1 

Political  Economy 

35 

9 

6 

I 

41 

10 

Politics 

I 

I 

Psychology 

10 

12 

I 

2 

II 

14 

Public  Law  and 

Jurisprudence 

19 

1 

7 

I 

I 

27 

2 

Romance  Languages 

3 

15 

3 

2 

6 

17 

Semitics 

I 

I 

Slavonic  Languages 

2 

I 

3 

Social  Science 

19 

17 

6 

25 

17 

Zoology 

4 

4 

I 

5 

4 

Total 

182 

109 

62 

20 

32 

/ 

277 

219 
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TABLE  XNl— {Continued) 

B.     HIGHER   DEGREES    GRANTED    UNDER   EACH   FACULTY 


Faculties 

A.M. 

Ph.D. 

M.S. 

LL.M. 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Political  Science,  Phil- 
osophy   and     Pure 
Science 

Applied  Science 

Business 

Law 

Architecture 

182 

199 

62 

20 

17 
13 

2 

I 

244 
17 
13 

I 
2 

219 

Total  IQ2I 

182 

igQ 

62 

20 

32 

/ 

277 

219 

Education  and   Prac- 
tical Arts 

182 

260 

12 

182 

272 

Total  1921   {includ- 
ing Teachers  Col- 
lege) 

364 

459 

62 

20 

32 

12 

/ 

439 

491 

Total  IQ20   (includ- 
ing Teachers  Col- 
lege) 

346 

480 

31 

18 

20 

6 

J 

418 

504 

Total  iQig 

198 

300 

40 

12 

7 

9 

3 

24S 

321 
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TABLK  XVII 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    STUDENTS   ATTENDING    ONE    OR    MORE   COURSES    OF 
INSTRUCTION    IN    THE   VARIOUS    DEPARTMENTS 


■SE 


DD 


c, 
H  3 


Department 
Anatomy  (incl.  Histology  and 

Embryology) 
Anthropology 
Architecture 
Astronomy 
Bacteriology' 
Biological  Chemistry 
Botany 
Business 

Chemical  Engineering 
Chemistry- 
Civil  Engineering 
Classical  Philology 

Classical  Civilization 

Greek 

Latin 
Contemporary  Civilization 
Dentistry- 

Dermatology  and  Syphilology 
Diseases  of  Children 
Drawing 
Economics 
Education 

Electrical  Engineering 
Engineering  Drafting 
English  and  Comparative 

Literature 
Fine  Arts 
Geography 
Geology 
Germanic  Languages  and 

Literatures 
Government 

Gynecolog>'  and  Obstetrics 
Historj'  and  Political  Philosophy 
Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine 
Journalism 

Laryngology  (incl.  Otology) 
Mathematics 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Mechanics  (Mathematical  Physics) 
Metallurgy 
Military-  Science 
Mineralogy 
Mining 

Municipal  and  Private  Law 
Music 

Neurology-  and  Psychology 
Ophthalmology' 
Oriental  Languages 

Indo-Iranian  Languages 

Semitic  Languages 
Orthopedic  Sur\'ey 
Pathology- 


4 

16 

108 


33 
187 

34 
681 

13 

14 

13 

41 

672 


23 

597 

24 

30 

ISO 

1.545 

9 

141 

116 

226 
329 

440 
12 
3 

806 
27 

103 
16 

123 
24 

330 
56 

5 


76 


69 


69 


336 


175 
170 


33 

42 

223 
23 

42 


183 

76 

89 

114 

91 

ri8 

69 

641 

139 

919 

83 

14 

32 

64 

672 

8 

69 

186 

23 

891 

204 

166 

166 

r.924 

26 

167 

183 

274 
332 
186 
702 
129 
162 

69 
877 
188 
141 
113 
123 

61 

29 
864 

71 
297 

69 

IS 

10 

186 

83 
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C  O  L  U  ^I  B  I  A    UNIVERSITY 
TABLE  XVn   (Continued, 


u 

.2 
3 

1 
3 

T3 

3 

I920-I92I 

0 

tj 

1 

m 

>, 

CI 

C3 

1 

S3 

II 

^ 

^ 

2 

1 
< 

c 

X 

D 

II 

55 

3 

1 
0 

II 
55 

__  3 

Ho 

Department 

Pharmacology,  Materia  Medica 

6 

and  Therapeutics 

83 

83 

Philosophy 

335 

I 

I 

2 

9 

2 

98 

24 

472 

Physical  Education  (incl.  Hvgiene) 

1,327 

2 

I 

7 

3 

14 

3 

1.357 

Physics 

436 

50 

I 

I 

81 

8 

577 

Physiolog\' 

93 

19 

4 

116 

Practice  of  Medicine 

186 

186 

Psychologi^ 

226 

I 

I 

5 

I 

lOI 

10 

345 

PubUc  Lavr 

49 

224 

3 

3 

123 

9 

411 

Religion 

28 

28 

Roman  Law  and  Jurisprudence 

35 

35 

Romance  Languages  and 

Literatures 

Celtic 

3 

3 

French 

579 

2 

22 

54 

I 

71 

16 

745 

Italian 

6 

I 

13 

3 

23 

Spanish 

296 

I 

63 

61 

13 

434 

Slavonic  Languages  and 

Literatures 

General  Slavonic 

5 

5 

Russian 

2 

14 

2 

18 

Social  Science 

45 

2 

8 

2 

259 

28 

334 

Surgery 

269 

269 

Urology 

69 

69 

Zoology 

188 

I 

39 

7 

235 
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TABLE  XVIII 

AGGREGATE  ATTENDANCE  IN  ALL  COURSES,  I920-I921    (EXCLUDING  COURSES 

IN   SUMMER   SESSION,    UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION,    TEACHERS   COLLEGE, 

BARNARD   COLLEGE   AND   THE   COLLEGE   OF    PHARMACY) 


I920-I92I 

Number  of 

Half  Year 

Courses 

Number  of 
Registrations 

Percentage 

of  Total 
Enrollment 

Department 

Anatomy  (including  Histology) 

15 

821 

1.74 

Anthropology 

11 

119 

0.25 

Architecture 

65 

706 

1.49 

Astronomy 

4 

150 

0.32 

Bacteriology 

12 

236 

0.50 

Biological  Chemistry 

17 

245 

0.52 

Botany 

28 

133 

0.28 

Business  (including  Accounting) 

62 

2,995 

6.35 

Chemical  Engineering 

16 

360 

0.76 

Chemistry 

68 

2,260 

4.78 

Civil  Engineering 

23 

150 

0.32 

Classical  Philology 

2 

8 

0.02 

Classical  Civilization 

2 

20 

0.04 

Greek 

19 

70 

CIS 

Latin 

23 

168 

0.35 

Contemporary-  Civilization 

4 

1,098 

2.33 

Dermatology  and  Syphilology 

8 

116 

0.24 

Diseases  of  Children 

15 

82s 

I-7S 

Drawing 

2 

3i 

0.07 

Economics 

28 

1,885 

3-99 

Electrical  Engineering 

38 

472 

I. GO 

Engineering  Drafting 

8 

373 

0.79 

English  and  Comparative  Literature 

69 

4. SIS 

9-57 

Geography 

2 

307 

0.65 

Geology 

40 

400 

o.8s 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

36 

562 

1. 19 

Government 

10 

439 

0.97 

Gynecology  and  Obstetrics 

18 

911 

1-93 

History  and  Political  Philosophy 

34 

1.546 

3-27 

Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine 

2 

234 

0.49 

Journalism 

27 

1,256 

2.66 

Laryngology  (including  Otology) 

12 

359 

0.76 

Mathematics 

34 

1,441 

3.05 

Mechanical  Engineering 

49 

672 

1.42 

Metallurgy' 

26 

253 

0-54 

Military  Science 

10 

181 

0.38 

Mineralogy 

10 

84 

0.18 

Mining 

IS 

107 

0.23 

Municipal  and  Private  Law 

37 

4.330 

9.18 

Music 

IS 

IS8 

0.34 

Neurologj- 

18 

864 

1.83 

Ophthalmology 

4 

158 

0.34 

Oriental  Languages 

Indo-Iranian  Languages 

17 

44 

0.09 

Semitic  Languages 

15 

26 

0.0s 

Orthopedic  Surger\' 

4 

25s 

0-54 

Pathology- 

6 

400 

0.8s 

Pharmacology,    Materia    Medica    and    Thera- 

peutics 

8 

97 

0.21 

Philosophy  (including  Ethics) 

36 

806 

1.72 

Physical  Education  (including  Hygiene) 

10 

2,933 

6.21 

Physics  (including  Mechanics) 

45 

1,486 

3IS 

Physiology 

IS 

246 

0.S2 

Practice  of  Medicine 

29 

1.794 

380 

Psychology 

16 

763 

1.62 

Public  Law 

18 

672 

1.42 
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COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 
TABLE  XVlU—iContifiued) 


Number  of 

Percentage 

I920-I92I 

Half  Year 

Number  of 

of  Total 

Courses 

Registrations 

Enrollment 

Department 

Religion 

4 

42 

0.09 

Roman  Law  and  Jurisprudence 

4 

66 

0.14 

Romance  Languages  and  Literatures              ^ 

Celtic 

I 

4 

o.oi 

French 

45 

1,968 

4.17 

Italian 

6 

40 

0.09 

Spanish 

14 

729 

1-54 

Slavonic  Languages 

General  Slavonics 

2 

II 

0.03 

Russian 

7 

24 

COS 

Social  Science 

22 

870 

1.84 

Surgery- 

18 

I,02S 

2.17 

Urology 

S 

392 

0.83 

Zoology 

27 

470 

0.99 

Total 

1,313 

47.203 

100.00 
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UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION 

A.     STUDENTS   CLASSIFIED   ACCORDING    TO   SEX 


Morning- 
side 

Extra- 
Mural 

Home 
Study 

Total 

Men 
Women 

5.066 
4.347 

I(J9 

1,14-2 

III 

127 

S.876 
5.616 

Total 

Q,Qt3 

1.341 

2jS 

11.492 

Duplicate  Registrations 
Summer  Session  (1920) 

464 

Total  attendance  in  University  Extension 

only 

//.o-'S' 

Note:    Matriculated  students  taking  courses  in  University  Extension   are   not   included 
above. 


B.     STUDENTS   CLASSIFIED   AS    OLD   AND    NEW 


Morning- 
side 

Extra- 
Mural 

Total 

Number  of  new  students 
Number  of  old  students 

Total 

6.568 
3.345 

Q,VI3 

928 
413 

1.341 

7.496 
3.758 

II,2J4 

Note:    Home  Study  students  are  not  included  in  this  table. 


C.     STUDENTS   CLASSIFIED   .\CCORDING    TO    F.\CULTIES 


Morning- 

Extra- 

Home 

Total 

side 

Mural 

Study 

I.    Non-matriculated: 

Columbia 

9,317 

1. 341 

238 

10,896 

Teachers  College  (exclusively) 

596 

596 

2.    Matriculated: 

Columbia  College 

760 

760 

Barnard  College 

16 

16 

Law  School 

18 

18 

Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistrj' 

24 

24 

Architecture 

34 

34 

Journalism 

29 

29 

Business 

289 

289 

Graduate  Faculties 

523 

523 

Teachers  College 

542 

542 

Total 

12.148 

I.J4I 

23S 

13.727 
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UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

D.     STUDENTS   CLASSIFIED   ACCORDING   TO    RESIDENCE 


Morning- 

Extra- 

Home 

Total 

side 

Mural 

Study 

New  York  City: 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

4.892 

37 

40 

4,969 

Brooklyn 

1,049 

85 

II 

1. 145 

Queens 

256 

2 

5 

263 

Richmond 

55 

3 

I 

59 

New  York  State  (outside  New  York  City) 

921 

129 

29 

1,079 

New  Jersey 

1,190 

los 

18 

1,313 

Totals 

8.363 

361 

104 

8.828 

Other  States: 

Alabama 

13 

2 

IS 

Arizona 

I 

I 

Arkansas 

10 

10 

California 

28 

4 

32 

Colorado 

12 

I 

13 

Connecticut 

187 

416 

12 

61S 

District  of  Columbia 

27 

105 

8 

140 

Florida 

15 

I 

16 

Georgia 

23 

I 

24 

Idaho 

6 

6 

Illinois 

25 

7 

32 

Indiana 

27 

27 

Iowa 

19 

3 

22 

Kansas 

9 

I 

10 

Kentucky 

16 

2 

18 

Louisiana 

9 

I 

10 

Maine 

27 

3 

30 

Maryland 

24 

31 

Massachusetts 

138 

I 

5 

144 

Michigan 

28 

6 

34 

Minnesota 

19 

3 

22 

Mississippi 

6 

I 

7 

Missouri 

19 

I 

20 

Montana 

3 

3 

Nebraska 

16 

16 

Nevada 

I 

I 

New  Hampshire 

19 

I 

20 

New  Mexico 

I 

I 

North  Carolina 

25 

4 

29 

North  Dakota 

3 

2 

5 

Ohio 

69 

8 

77 

Oklahoma 

9 

I 

10 

Oregon 

7 

I 

8 

Pennsylvania 

232 

458 

12 

702 

Rhode  Island 

24 

I 

25 

South  Carolina 

16 

I 

17 

South  Dakota 

2 

I 

3 

Tennessee 

18 

18 

Texas 

105 

4 

109 

Utah 

6 

6 

Vermont 

7 

2 

9 

Virginia 

40 

S 

45 

Washington 

19 

2 

21 

West  Virginia 

20 

4 

24 

Wisconsin 

22 

I 

23 

Wyoming 

I 

2 

3 

Total 

9,715 

1,341 

226 

11.282 

REPORTOFTHE    REGISTRAR  3II 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

D.     STUDENTS   CLASSIFIED   ACCORDING   TO   RESIDENCE    {Continued) 


Morning- 

Extra- 

Home 

Total 

side 

Mural    1    Study 

1 

Foreign  Countries 

Arabia 

1 

I 

Argentine 

I 

,    I 

Belgium 

2 

2 

Bolivia 

2 

2 

Brazil 

2 

2 

British  Guiana 

I 

I 

British  West  Indies 

3 

3 

Canada 

37 

7 

44 

Chile 

4 

4 

China 

26 

I 

27 

Colombia 

3 

3 

Costa  Rica 

I 

I 

Cuba 

3 

I 

4 

Denmark 

I 

I 

Equador 

I 

I 

Finland 

I 

I 

France 

9 

I 

10 

Great  Britain 

3 

3 

Greece 

2 

Hawaiian  Islands 

I 

1 

Hungary 

I 

I 

Iceland 

I 

I 

India 

I 

I 

2 

Japan 

S4 

54 

Korea 

2 

2 

Mexico 

2 

2 

New  Zealand 

I 

I 

Norway 

2 

2 

Panama 

3 

3 

Peru 

10 

ID 

Philippine  Islands 

14 

14 

Poland 

I 

I 

Porto  Rico 

7 

I 

8 

Russia 

2 

2 

South  Africa 

3 

3 

Spain 

I 

I 

Sweden 

3 

3 

Switzerland 

2 

2 

Turkey 

2 

2 

Venezuela 

2 

2 

Total 

19S 

12 

210 

Grand  Total 

9,913 

1,341 

238 

11,492 
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COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

E.  AGGREGATE  ATTENDANCE  ON  COURSES 


No.  of  Half- Year 
Courses 

No.  of  Registrations 

Percent- 
age of 

Subject 

Total 

Morning- 

Extra- 

Total 

Morning- 

Extra- 

Total 

Enroll- 

side 

Mural 

side 

Mural 

ment 

Administration 

7 

_ 

20 

20 

.05700 

Advanced  Dentistry 

30 

30 

249 

249 

.70965 

Aeronautics 

I 

I 

5 

S 

.01425 

Agriculture 

13 

13 

140 

140 

.39900 

Anatomy- 

2 

2 

6 

6 

.01710 

Anthropology 

6 

6 

48 

48 

.13680 

Architecture 

40 

40 

650 

650 

1.85250 

Armenian 

2 

2 

2 

.00570 

Astronomy 

3 

3 

72 

72 

.20520 

Automobile-Engineering 

2 

2 

27 

27 

.07695 

Biological  Chemistry 

2 

2 

2 

2 

.00570 

Biology 

6 

6 

8 

8 

.02280 

Bookkeeping 

2 

2 

136 

136 

.38760 

Botany 

2 

2 

87 

87 

.24795 

Business 

107 

107 

6,931 

6,931 

19.78910 

Business  English 

4 

4 

650 

650 

1.85250 

Cable  Telegraphy 

2 

2 

12 

12 

.03420 

Chemistry 

17 

4 

21 

689 

174 

863 

2.45955 

Chinese 

I 

I 

8 

8 

.02280 

Civil  Engineering 

4 

4 

75 

75 

.21375 

Clothing 

34 

34 

433 

433 

1-23405 

Comparative  Literature 

8 

I 

9 

421 

55 

476 

1.35660 

Cookery 

16 

16 

19s 

195 

.55575 

Czech 

3 

3 

6 

6 

.01710 

Drafting 

8 

8 

106 

106 

.30210 

Drawing 

9 

9 

62 

62 

.17670 

Economics 

9 

2 

II 

880 

94 

974 

2.77590 

Education 

8 

8 

923 

923 

2.63055 

Electrical  Engineering 

6 

6 

147 

147 

•4189s 

English 

81 

9 

90 

5.955 

512 

6,467 

18.46670 

Filing 

2 

2 

42 

42 

.11970 

Fine  Arts 

52 

52 

412 

412 

1. 17420 

French 

33 

4 

37 

1,689 

96 

1,785 

5.12300 

Geography 

2 

2 

45 

45 

.12825 

Geology 

4 

4 

52 

52 

.14820 

German 

17 

4 

21 

341 

42 

383 

1. 09155 

Government 

10 

10 

315 

315 

.89775 

Greek 

3 

3 

29 

29 

.08265 

History 

27 

4 

31 

1,386 

118 

1.504 

4-32215 

Household  Economics 

2 

2 

8 

8 

.02280 

Hygiene 

2 

2 

38 

38 

.10830 

Industrial  Arts 

6 

6 

37 

37 

.10545 

Italian 

4 

4 

61 

61 

.17385 

Japanese 

I 

I 

I 

I 

.00285 

Journalism 

2 

2 

86 

86 

.24510 

Latin 

12 

12 

157 

157 

•44745 

Law 

5 

5 

126 

126 

.35910 

Linguistics 

I 

I 

6 

6 

.01710 

Mathematics 

19 

19 

1,176 

1,176 

3.35160 

Medicine 

I 

I 

2 

2 

.00570 

Metalworking 

3 

3 

3 

3 

.00855 

Mineralogi' 

I 

I 

3 

3 

.00855 

Music 

18 

18 

126 

126 

.35910 

Neurology 

2 

2 

6S 

65 

.18525 

Nursing 

5 

5 

37 

37 

-10545 

Nutrition 

3 

3 

37 

37 

•  10545 

Optometry 

19 

19 

766 

766 

2.18310 

Oral  Hygiene 

23 

23 

930    1 

930 

2.65050 
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UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

E.    AGGREGATE   ATTENDANCE   ON  COURSER  (Continued) 


No.  of  Half- Year 

Courses 

No.  of  Registrations 

Percent- 

age of 

Subject 

Total 

Morning- 

Extra- 

Total 

Morning- 

Extra- 

Total 

Enroll- 

side 

Mural 

side 

Mural 

ment 

Philosophy 

13 

2 

IS 

560 

90 

650 

1.85250 

Phonetics 

10 

10 

114 

114 

.32490 

Photoplay  Composition 

4 

4 

192 

192 

•  54720 

Physical  Education 

21 

21 

291 

291 

.82935 

Physical  Training 

8 

8 

92 

92 

.26220 

Physics 

3 

2 

S 

197 

98 

295 

.8407s 

Physiology 

I 

I 

46 

46 

.13110 

Polish 

5 

S 

IS 

15 

■04275 

Practical  Arts 

2 

2 

2 

2 

.00570 

Practical  Arts  Chemistry 

5 

5 

26 

26 

.07410 

Practical  Arts  English 

4 

4 

4 

4 

.01140 

Practical  Arts  History 

2 

2 

3 

3 

.00855 

Practical  Arts  Hygiene 

2 

2 

3 

3 

.00855 

Practical  Arts  Mathematics 

2 

2 

7 

7 

.0I9SS 

Practical  Arts  Music 

26 

26 

70 

70 

.19950 

Practical  Arts  Physics 

3 

3 

7 

7 

.0I9SS 

Psychology 

13 

13 

768 

768 

2.18880 

Public  Law 

9 

9 

116 

116 

.33060 

Rumanian 

2 

2 

77 

7 

•0I9SS 

Russian 

II 

II 

S8 

S8 

.16530 

Secretarial  Correspondence 

2 

2 

93 

93 

.26505 

Serb 

2 

2 

4 

4 

.01140 

Slavonic 

I 

I 

I 

I 

.00285 

Social  Science 

2 

2 

4 

4 

.01140 

Sociology 

26 

26 

337 

337 

.96045 

Spanish 

27 

27 

1.76s 

1,765 

5. 06600 

Speech 

14 

14 

82 

82 

.23370 

Stenography 

15 

IS 

749 

749 

2.13465 

Structural  Mechanics 

6 

6 

131 

131 

37335 

Textiles 

8 

8 

98 

98 

.27930 

Typewriting 

10 

10 

S09 

S09 

1.45065 

Topography 

2 

2 

90 

90 

.25650 

Vocational    Guidance 

I 

I 

9 

9 

.02565 

Zoology 

4 

5 

9 

180 

195 

37S 

1.0687s 

Total 

Q7I 

45 

1,016 

32,628 

2,3Q7 

3S.025 

100.00000 
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COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 
.   UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

F.    AGGREGATE   ATTENDANCE   ON    HOME    STUDY   COURSES 


Subject 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Courses 

Registrations 

Agriculture 

I 

3 

Astronomy 

2 

2 

Business 

5 

23 

Business  English 

I 

8 

English 

7 

73 

French 

6 

II 

History 

I 

I 

Law 

I 

I 

Mathematics 

12 

54 

Philosophy 

2 

3 

Photoplay  Composition 

I 

20 

Psychology 

3 

i6 

Social  Legislation 

I 

I 

Sociology 

2 

II 

Spanish 

8 

22 

Typography 

I 

4 

Total 

54 

253 

G.     REGISTRATIONS  IN  SPECIAL  CLASSES    (NOT  INCLUDED  IN  OTHER  TABLES) 


Agriculture 
Fine  Arts 
Social  Science 
Spoken  Languages 

Total 


Winter 

Spring 

Both 

Session 

Session 

Sessions 

i8 

21 

7 

134 

14s 

62 

13 

109 

14 

232 

163 

72 

397 

438 

155 

Total 


341 
136 
467 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  J.  Grant, 

Registrar 


June  30,  1921 
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SUMMER  SESSION  ENROLLMENT 

1 900- 1 92 1 
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Total 
Enrollment 

Percentage  of 

Year 

Increase  Over 
Preceding  Year 

1900 

417 

190 1 

S79 

38.8s 

1902 

643 

1 1. OS 

1903 

993 

54-43 

1904 

961 

—3.22 

1 90s 

1,018 

5-93 

1906 

1,041 

2.26 

1907 

1,395 

33.72 

1908 

I.S32 

10.05 

1909 

1,971 

28.6s 

1910 

2,632 

33-54 

1911 

2,973 

12.96 

1912 

3,602 

21.16 

1913 

4.S39 

26.01 

1914 

S,S90 

23-14 

191S 

S.961 

6.63 

1916 

8.023 

34-59 

1917 

6.144 

—23.42 

1918 

6,022 

—1-99 

1919 

9,539 

58.40 

1920 

9,780 

2.52 

1 92 1 

11,809 

20.7s 
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COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER  SESSION,  1921 


Classification 

Numbers 

Percentages 

A.    Students  Classified  According  to 

Sex 

Men 

3.938 

33.35 

Women 

7.871 

66.65 

Total 

11,800 

100.00 

B.    Students  Classified  as  Old  and 

New 

Previously  registered 

4,840 

40.99 

New  students 

6,969 

59.01 

Total 

II,80Q 

100.00 

c.    Students  Classified  According  to  Faculties 

I.  Non-Matriculated 

6,696 

56.70 

II.  Matriculated 

S.113 

43.30 

100.00 

I.  Columbia  College 

401 

2.  Barnard  College 

75 

3.  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry 

36 

4.  Law 

166 

5.  Medicine 

2 

6.  Architecture 

10 

7.  Political  Science 

249 

8.   Philosophy 

384 

9.  Pure  Science 

179 

10.  Ph.D.  in  Education 

103 

11.  Teachers  College: 

Undergraduate 

681 

Graduate 

1.SS6 

Unclassified 

1,165 

12.  Journalism 

21 

13.  Business 

85 

Total  I  and  II 

11,809 

d.    Students  Classified  According  to 

Teaching  Positions 

I.  Not  engaged  in  Teaching 

4.352 

36.86 

II.  Engaged  in  Teaching 

7.4S7 

63.14 
100.00 

Elementary  Schools 

3.067 

Secondary  Schools 

2,361 

Higher  educational  institutions 

618 

Normal  schools 

2^3 

Industrial  schools 

26 

Principals  (school) 

4IS 

Assistant  principals  (school) 

21 

Supervisors 

247 

Superintendents 

I8S 

Special  teachers 

116 

Private  school  teachers 

64 

Private  teachers 

13 

Librarians 

6 

Technical  Schools 

10 

Business  schools 

20 

Vocational  schools 

20 

Institutes 

45 

Total  I  and  II 

11,800 

E.     STLfDENTS    CLASSIFIED    ACCORDING   TO    RESIDENCE 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Connecticut 

324 

Maine 

114 

Massachusetts 

419 

New  Hampshire 

57 

New  Jersey 

829 
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SUMMER  SESSION,  1921 


Classification 

Numbers 

Percentages 

E.  Students   Classified  According  to   Residence — Con- 

tinued 

*New  York 

Outside  of  New  York  City 

1,077 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

1.723 

Brooklyn 

569 

Queens 

IIS 

Richmond 

36 

*Total.  3.S20 

Pennsylvania 

1,036 

Rhode  Island 

49 

Vermont 

60 

Total  North  Atlantic  Division 

6,408 

54 -iS 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

36 

District  of  Columbia 

117 

Florida 

71 

Georgia 

243 

Maryland 

330 

North  Carolina 

304 

South  Carolina 

146 

Virginia 

309 

West  Virginia 

157 

Total  South  Atlantic  Division 

1.713 

l4-5» 

North  Central  Division: 

Illinois 

185 

Indiana 

267 

Iowa 

116 

Kansas 

los 

Michigan 

301 

Minnesota 

141 

Missouri 

249 

Nebraska 

99 

North  Dakota 

9 

Ohio 

713 

South  Dakota 

18 

Wisconsin 

152 

Total  North  Central  Division 

2,33S 

19.88 

South  Central  Division: 

Alabama 

90 

Arkansas 

4t 

Kentucky 

136 

Louisiana 

69 

Mississippi 

SO 

Oklahoma 

51 

Tennessee 

103 

Texas 

202 

Total  South  Central  Division 

742 

6.38 

Western  Division: 

Arizona 

13 

California 

109 

Colorado 

52 

Idaho 

6 

Montana 

10 

Nevada 

2 

New  Mexico 

6 

Oregon 

16 

Utah 

25 

Washington 

22 

Wyoming 

7 

Total  Western  Division 

268 

2.28 

3i8 
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Classification 

Numbers 

Percentages 

E.  Students  Classified  According  to 

Residence — Con- 

tinued 

Territories: 

Canal  Zone 

6 

Hawaiian  Islands 

5 

Philippine  Islands 

22 

Porto  Rico 

19 

Total  Territories 

52 

■45 

Totals  (United  States) 

11,338 

97-69 

Foreign  Countries: 

Argentina 

4 

Armenia 

I 

Bermuda 

1 

Brazil 

5 

British  Columbia 

3 

British  West  Indies 

3 

Canada 

89 

Central  America 

2 

Chili 

3 

China 

58 

Colombia,  South  America 

3 

Costa  Rica 

I 

Cuba 

8 

Denmark 

I 

England 

6 

Finland 

I 

France 

2 

Iceland 

I 

India 

17 

Italy 

I 

Japan 

25 

Korea 

3 

Manchuria 

I 

Mexico 

4 

Persia 

3 

Peru 

5 

Russia 

3 

Siam 

I 

South  Africa 

7 

Spain 

I 

Sweden 

3 

Switzerland 

I 

Turkey 

4 

Total  Foreign  Countries 

271 

2.31 
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F.     STUDENTS   CLASSIFIED    ACCORDING    TO    DEGREES    HELD 
S,398  degrees  are  held  by  4,430  of  the  students  as  follows: 


Degree 

Number 

Degree 

Number 

Degree 

Number 

A.B. 

2,977 

B.S.D. 

M.F. 

z 

A.M. 

662 

B.S.E. 

ML. 

3 

A.  Mus. 

r 

B.S.S. 

M.L.D. 

I 

B.C. 

2 

B.T. 

M.S. 

SI 

B.C.E. 

I 

C.E. 

II 

Pd.B. 

55 

B.C.L. 

I 

Ch.E. 

Pd.D. 

I 

B.C.S. 

13 

C.R.M. 

Pd.M. 

8 

B.D. 

30 

D.D. 

P.G. 

2 

B.E. 

24 

D.O. 

Ph.A. 

I 

B.E.E. 

I 

D.P. 

Ph.B. 

220 

B.F.A. 

I 

D.V.M. 

Ph.Ch. 

2 

B.J. 

I 

E.E. 

Ph.D. 

38 

B.L. 

49 

G.M. 

Ph.  Ed. 

I 

B.L.I. 

I 

H.C. 

Ph.G. 

13 

B.Litt. 

23 

J.D. 

3 

Ph.I. 

I 

B.L.S. 

2 

L.A. 

I 

Ph.M. 

7 

B.Mus. 

16 

L.I. 

IS 

R.N. 

9 

B.M.E. 

I 

LL.B. 

S6 

St.B. 

34 

B.O. 

6 

LL.D. 

3 

St.L. 

I 

B.P. 

14 

LL.M. 

3 

Th.D. 

I 

B.P.E. 

3 

M.C.S. 

I 

Th.M. 

3 

B.S. 

932 

M.D. 

27 

B.S.A. 

4 

M.E. 

31 

Total 

S.39S 

B.S.C. 

2 

M.E.L. 

3 

781  students  hold  2  degrees 
77  students  hold  3  degrees 
1 1  students  hold  4  degrees 
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Subjects 

No.  of 
Courses 

No.  of 
Registrations 

Percentage 

of  Total 

Enrollment 

G.   Aggregate  Attend anxe  ox 

Courses: 

Accounting 

8 

184 

■  598 

Administration 

6 

123 

.411 

Advertising 

3 

77 

.259 

Agriculture 

4 

14 

.04s 

Anatomy 

I 

4 

.012 

Anthropologi' 

2 

17 

.054 

Architecture 

16 

77 

.259 

Assyrian 

3 

4 

.012 

Astronomy 

3 

130 

.429 

Bacteriologi' 

I 

29 

093 

Bio-Chemistry 

4 

47 

.152 

Biology 

6 

130 

.429 

Bookkeeping 

I 

30 

.097 

Botany 

7 

56 

.182 

Business  English 

I 

42 

.136 

Business  Law 

1 

46 

.149 

Cancer  Research 

I 

7 

.022 

Chemical  Engineering 

5 

61 

•  197 

Chemistry 

46 

697 

2.307 

Chinese 

I 

2 

.006 

Clothing 

10 

357 

1. 161 

Comparative  Literature 

4 

2ir 

.803 

Cookery 

15 

282 

.917 

Economics 

7 

522 

1.697 

Education 

183 

13,854 

45-406 

Electrical  Engineering 

2 

26 

.084 

Engineering  Drafting 

2 

31 

.099 

English 

36 

2,488 

8.194 

Finance 

4 

143 

.467 

Fine  Arts 

28 

1,007 

3-243 

French 

25 

1,016 

3-354 

Geography 

6 

158 

.518 

Geologi' 

4 

51 

.165 

German 

10 

133 

•434 

Government 

4 

113 

.366 

Greek 

2 

17 

■  054 

History 

21 

898 

2.991 

Household  Arts 

2 

23 

.074 

Household  Chemistri' 

I 

I 

.003 

Household  Economics 

5 

155 

.497 

Hygiene 

2 

125 

.411 

Industrial  Arts 

2 

34 

.109 

Italian 

5 

59 

.191 

Japanese 

I 

3 

.009 

Journalism 

2 

55 

.178 

Latin 

10 

230 

.747 

Law 

13 

469 

1.60S 

Library  Economy 

4 

108 

.350 

Marketing 

2 

61 

.108 

Mathematics 

16 

659 

2. 191 

Metallurgy 

3 

32 

.103 

Metal  Working 

2 

20 

.065   • 

Mineralogy 

I 

5 

.CIS 

Music 

14 

291 

•959 

Neurology 

I 

10 

.031 

Nursing 

7 

339 

•  796 

Nutrition 

6 

119 

.386 

Organization 

3 

93 

•302 

Penmanship 

I 

81 

.272 

Phonetics 

2 

21 

.067 

Photoplay  Composition 

2 

42 

.136 

Physical  Education 

37 

1,202 

3.980 
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Subjects 

No.  of 
Courses 

No.  of 
Registrations 

Percentage 

of  Total 

Enrollment 

G.   Aggregate  ATTE>a)ANCE  on 

Courses  (Conlinued) 

Physical  Training 

7 

745 

2.443 

Physics 

16 

217 

.705 

Physiology 

6 

139 

.461 

Portuguese 

I 

3 

.009 

Practice  of  Medicine 

I 

28 

.090 

Psychology 

7 

413 

1-363 

Public  Health 

I 

23 

.074 

Public  Law 

S 

.   70 

.227 

Philosophy 

8 

162 

.536 

Religion 

3 

57 

.185 

Russian 

2 

6 

.019 

Secretarial  Correspondence 

2 

35 

.114 

Semitic 

2 

2 

.006 

Social  Science 

5 

180 

.595 

Sociology 

3 

122 

.396 

Spanish 

II 

453 

1.526 

Speech 

3 

148 

•490 

Statistics 

2 

47 

.152 

Stenography 

4 

138 

.458 

Surgery 

I 

4 

.0X2 

Textiles 

2 

71 

.230 

Typewriting 

3 

112 

.364 

Zoology 

2 

SS 

.188 

ToUd 

724 

30,44Q 

100.00 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  J.  Grant, 

Registrar 


September  i,  1921 


REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  LIBRARIAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  EXDIXG  JUNE  30,   1 92 1 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  Acting  Librarian  of  the  University,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921, 
The  year  "under  review  in  the  Library  and  its 
departmental  branches,  aside  from  exceptional 
conditions  that  will  be  referred  to  in  detail  in  the  progress 
of  this  report,  shows  the  almost  complete  return  to  the  rec- 
ognized conditions  of  use  and  growth  that  were  interrupted 
by  the  W^ar  and  its  consequences  and  which  in  the  admiris- 
tration  of  the  Library  in  certain  directions  were  and  in  certain 
cases  are  still  acutely  felt.  The  existence  of  a  real  scale  of 
values  of  both  old,  but  particularly  of  new  books,  at  home 
and  abroad,  at  the  present  time  is  a  disturbing  element  that 
it  seems  impossible  to  regularize.  The  irregularity  in  these 
conditions  is,  as  elsewhere,  the  ultimate  outcome  of  uncertainty 
in  matters  of  finance.  Costs  of  labor,  except  in  certain 
directions,  it  may  be  are  no  longer  rising,  but  prices  of  materials 
are  wavering,  and  foreign  exchange  is  insecure.  Publishers 
seem  hardly  to  know  what  their  product  will  cost  them,  or 
what  they  can  sell  it  for,  and  in  the  case  of  foreign  books,  we 
cannot  be  at  all  sure  how  much  our  dollars  will  bring.  Ad- 
vantage, however,  has  been  taken  throughout  the  year  of  the 
low  rates  of  foreign  exchange  to  make  unusual  purchases 
abroad.  In  other  directions,  publication  activities  are  assum- 
ing the  more  normal  conditions  of  pre-war  days.  Exchanges 
have  once  more  been  set  in  operation,  the  scientific  societies 
again  are  publishing,  and  the  flavor  of  war  has  almost  ceased 
to  be  pervasive  in  the  lists  of  new  books. 

An  important  matter  of  administration  actively  taken  in 
hand  during  the  year  has  been  the  problem  of  "lost  books" 
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which  had  become  acute  and  demanded  some  sort  of  an 
immediate  solution.  The  lost  "book"  problem  is  a  problem 
of  every  large  library,  wherever  it  may  be  or  under  whatever 
circumstances  it  may  be  administered,  and  it  requires  con- 
stant attention  to  solve  it.  In  most  periods  of  the  history 
of  this  Library  it  has  been,  however,  a  passive  problem  that 
has  seemingly  been  left  to  itself  to  work  out  its  own  salvation 
and  it  has  signally  failed  in  any  satisfactory  way  to  do  so. 
The  fact  that  a  book  is  "lost"  is  discovered  in  two  ways: 
by  a  request  from  a  reader  who  has  found  the  title  in  the 
regular  manner  in  the  general  catalog  and  makes  the  usual 
requisition  at  the  Loan  Desk,  or  by  stock-taking  at  intervals 
of  the  shelves.  The  evil  results  in  the  presence  in  the  catalog 
of  the  title  and  the  failure  to  find  the  book  after  a  prolonged 
search,  with  the  wholly  natural  consequence  of  a  reasonable 
irritation  on  the  part  of  the  reader  who  has  been  made  to 
wait  without  result.  The  matter  which  the  Library  has 
hitherto  regarded  inherently  as  a  Loan  Desk  problem  has 
now  been  referred  to  the  Catalog  Department.  A  daily 
report  is  made  from  the  Loan  Desk  of  books  asked  for  but 
not  found  and  a  shelf-reader  has  been  added  to  the  Library 
sta.fi  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  books  are  placed  on  the 
shelves  in  accordance  with  the  catalog,  as  in  far  too  many 
instances  a  "lost  book"  has,  after  all,  only  been  misplaced 
by  a  careless  page,  but  in  the  end  is  as  effectually  "lost"  as 
if  it  had  disappeared  from  the  Library.  Some  books  are 
stolen  from  this,  as  from  every  large  institutional  Library, 
and  they  are  in  reality  "lost,"  but  largely  the  matter  is  a 
housekeeping  problem  which  can  only  be  controlled  by  con- 
tinuous daily  care.  Many  titles  of  books  actually  "lost" 
have  been  regularly  carried  in  the  catalog  for  years.  A 
missing  list  compiled  from  successive  inventories  has  been 
kept,  but  it  is  only  partial,  and  as  it  has  been  used  is  entirely 
without  corrective  value  and  only  serves  to  corroborate  a 
condition  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  library  administration 
is  little  short  of  appalling.  The  integrity  of  the  catalog  in 
any  large  library  is  the  essential  fact  of  the  use  and  usefulness 
of   its   resources.      Replacement    copies    of   important    books 
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after  a  proper  period  of  search  have  now  been  supplied  or 
ordered,  and  the  titles  of  others  that  are  missing  are  tempo- 
rarily removed  from  the  catalog  until  further  information 
can  be  secured,  for  "lost"  books  not  infrequently  after  many 
days  mysteriously  reappear  at  the  Loan  Desk  or  on  the 
shelves. 

The  use  of  the  Library  as  a  research  library  by  graduate 
students  and  particularly  by  those  who  are  writing  a  doctoral 
dissertation  brings  continually  to  light  some  of  its  weaknesses, 
explicable,  but  in  need  of  recognition.  To  prepare  with  us 
a  good  dissertation  should  mean  that  we  have  a  good  collec- 
tion of  books  on  the  subject  under  review,  but  this  even  as 
a  rule  is  not  the  case.  No  library  can,  of  course,  have  every- 
thing on  possibly  any  subject  of  research,  but  the  graduate 
student  does  not  always  recognize  this  very  apparent  fact 
and  is  too  easily  satisfied  with  what  he  finds  at  hand  as 
supplying  his  needs  for  source  material.  The  matter  is  a 
broad,  and,  in  some  ways,  a  boundless  one,  but  funds  can  be 
wisely  spent  in  the  more  energetic  collection  of  such  material 
and  the  unusual  book  should  be  a  subject  of  constant  search 
and  acquisition. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  matter  to  which  more  atten- 
tion should  be  given  by  the  Library  in  the  interest  of  the 
graduate  student.  A  serious  problem,  especially  in  the  work 
upon  a  projected  dissertation,  is  the  lack  of  knowledge  of 
where  material  not  in  the  University  libraries  may  be  obtained. 
Outside  of  certain  printed  card  lists  such  as  the  various 
depository  catalogs  and  certain  printed  catalogs  in  book  form 
and  printed  bibliographies  which  mark  the  location  of  copies 
about  the  only  way  of  locating  such  material  is  by  correspon- 
dence with  the  libraries  which  may  possibly  have  the  book 
or  group  of  books  desired.  Such  correspondence,  however, 
takes  time  and  only  too  often  reveals  the  fact  that  the  same 
lack  exists  in  library  after  library.  It  readily  appears  under 
these  conditions  that  some  systematic  attempt  to  survey 
the  resources  of  the  large  reference  libraries  of  the  country 
should  be  made,  in  order  to  make  available  material  actually 
at  hand  and  usable  if  its  location  were  known.    At  the  meet- 
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ing  of  the  Eastern  College  Libraries  at  Columbia  in  November' 
1920,  a  statement  of  this  need  was  made  and  a  committee 
consisting  of  the  librarians  of  Princeton,  Yale  and  Columbia 
was  appointed  to  look  into  the  matter  and  report  upon  it 
at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  larger  body.  That  a  complete 
survey  of  American  library  resources  by  subjects,  made  by 
experts  in  the  various  subjects,  would  be  a  most  desirable 
thing  is,  of  course,  indisputable.  Pending,  however,  the 
completion  of  such  a  larger  survey,  there  are  certain  smaller 
surveys  which  might  be  made  more  quickly  and  which  would 
be  in  their  own  field  of  great  service  to  the  research  worker, 
and  Columbia  should  see  its  way  to  do  its  part  in  carrying 
out  such  a  process  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Such  pre- 
liminary surveys  would  consist  of  the  careful  checking  by 
the  large  reference  libraries  of  certain  basic  bibliographies, 
such  as  Gross  for  English  history,  Lanson  for  French  litera- 
ture, Dahlmann-Waitz  for  German  history,  etc.,  with  the 
object  of  determining  what  material  in  a  given  bibliography 
is  represented  in  one  or  another  of  the  group  of  libraries,  and 
to  provide  for,  or,  at  least,  to  suggest  the  desirability  of  the 
acquisition  by  one  or  another  library  of  the  group  of  material 
not  found  in  any  one  of  them.  Such  bibliographies  while 
not  complete  would  include  the  books  that  experts  in  the 
special  fields  have  found  to  be  the  most  important  for  re- 
search work,  and  a  survey  which  would  result  in  having  all 
such  titles  represented  somewhere  in  a  given  group  of  libraries 
would  add  much  valuable  material  to  existing  library  re- 
sources. 

As  a  part  of  its  preparation  for  the  Summer  Session  of 
1920,  the  Library  for  the  first  time  printed  a  circular  of 
information  for  Summer  Session  students.  This  circular  gave 
an  abstract  of  the  essential  library  rules,  descriptions  of  the 
principal  reading  rooms  and  catalogs,  directions  for  register- 
ing at  the  Library  and  for  withdrawing  books,  a  directory  of 
rooms  in  which  Summer  Session  reserves  had  been  placed 
and  other  information  as  to  the  use  of  library  resources. 
One  of  the  principal  problems  which  the  Summer  Session 
presents  to  the  Library  is  the  need  for  furnishing  quickly  a 
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large  amount  of  elementary  information  about  the  Library 
and  its  use  to  large  numbers  of  people  who  have  come  from 
institutions  of  quite  a  different  type,  and  are  unacquainted 
with  a  larger  and  necessarily  more  complicated  system. 
The  size  of  the  Summer  Session  has  made  it  impossible  for 
the  Library  staff  to  give  such  information  in  all  cases  per- 
sonally, and  the  printed  circular  distributed  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  plainly  gave  all  students  enough  of  this  ele- 
mentary information  to  enable  them  to  begin  .their  work 
without  loss  of  time.  A  second  Summer  Session  circular  for 
the  session  of   1921  was  prepared  during  the  year. 

The  checking  room  to  care  for  the  impedimenta  of  readers 
which  it  is  not  desirable  to  bring  into  the  General  Reading 
Room  or  into  the  Seminar  rooms  of  the  Library  building, 
referred  to  in  my  previous  report  as  an  urgent  necessity,  has 
been  provided  during  the  year,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  only  half  large  enough  properly  to  fulfill  its  purposes 
has  abundantly  justified  itself  both  as  a  convenience  and 
as  a  corrective  of  certain  abuses  of  hospitality. 

An  important  change  in  equipment  that  has  added  greatly 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  loan  service  has  been  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Loan  Desk  which  has  increased  its  capacity  and  has 
made  it  possible,  by  the  provision  of  separate  places  for 
orders  and  deliveries,  largely  to  reduce  the  congestion  at 
the  Desk  that  has  previously  characterized  certain  hours 
of  the  day  and  to  expedite  the  delivery  of  books  to  borrowers. 
The  presence,  necessary  under  the  conditions  at  hand,  of 
the  main  catalog  and  the  Loan  Desk  in  the  same  room,  large 
enough  for  neither  of  them  separately,  is,  however,  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  prompt  and  proper  loan  service  that  should 
be  given  to  users  of  the  Library.  Various  other  additions 
to  the  material  equipment  of  the  Library  and  its  branches 
are  indicated  in  their  proper  places. 

The  actual  conditions  at  hand  at  the  present  time  in  the 
Reading  Room  system  of  the  Library  was  demonstrated  by 
a  count  taken  in  February,  when  on  a  given  day  twenty-five 
reading  rooms  reported  a  total  of  407  readers  at  lo  a.  m., 
and  572  readers  at  2:30  p.  m.     The  total  seating  capacity 
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of  the  Main  Reading  Room  is  150.  Some  of  the  twenty-five 
departmental  reading  rooms  are  undoubtedly  an  expensive 
luxury,  as  was  pointed  out  in  my  previous  report,  and  a 
combination  could  probably  be  worked  out  that  would  lessen 
the  heavy  supervising  expense.  In  new  buildings,  however, 
room  should  be  provided  for  library  space  that  can  be  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently  supervised.  A  reading  room  cannot 
be  made  interchangeable  with  offices  or  lecture  rooms;  the 
shelving,  the  desk,  the  lighting,  and  the  doors  all  make  it 
a  problem  of  its  own.  If  the  room  is  physically  fitted  out  for 
the  purposes  of  a  reading  room,  the  administration  of  it  is 
reasonably  simple;  if,  however,  a  room  is  designated  as  a 
reading  room  chiefly  because  it  is  a  room  available,  adequate 
and  satisfactory  service  in  it  is  generally  impossible  and 
always  difficult 

The  usual  statistics  for  the  year  under  review  are  appended 
at  the  end  of  this  report. 

Shipments  of  new  books  in  response  to  our  orders  are  now 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  world  with  the  exception  only  of 
Russia  and  Turkey.  Exchanges  with  Germany  and 
Austria  have  been  sent  from  the  Library  for  the  first 
time  since  1914.  From  both  of  these  countries  packages  have 
been  received  that  were  made  up,  as  shown  by  the  slips  en- 
closed, in  1914  and  1915  and  held  for  ultimate  dispatch.  From 
the  University  of  Breslau,  instead  of  the  doctoral  dissertations 
of  1919,  we  have  received  simply  the  title  page  and  vita,  which 
evidently  indicates  that  tjhe  usual  publication  of  the  disserta- 
tion is  suspended  and  the  degree  is  bestowed  upon  the  sub- 
mission of  the  completed  work.  Other  rumors  from  Germany 
appear  to  give  support  to  the  belief  that  the  day  of  the  German 
dissertation  in  its  glory  of  wisdom  is  over,  and  while  it  will 
doubtless  continue  as  a  habit,  it  will  no  longer  shine  with  the 
traditional  effulgence  of  the  past. 

In  order  to  secure  books  out  of  print  or  indefinitely  out  of 
stock,  the  Library  has  advertised  much  more  extensively  than 
ever  before  in  the  publications  for  this  purpose.  The  amount 
thus  spent  for  advertising  has  been  more  than  returned,  and 
books  which  the  Library  has  tried  unsuccessfully  for  a  long 
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time  to  purchase  have  frequently  been  secured,  not  only  from 
second-hand  dealers,  but  from  individuals  and  institutions. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  improvement  in  this  depart- 
ment in  the  installation  of  a  system  of  visible  filing  for  the 
cards  on  which  periodicals  are  checked.  The  initial  cost  is  con- 
siderable, but  such  a  file  would  continuously  reduce  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  work  by  some  50%,  and  would  prove 
its  value  from  the  beginning.  Beside  its  obvious  and  primary 
use,  it  could  also  well  be  coupled  with  an  overhaul  to  locate  the 
war  period  gaps,  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
present  and  future  use  of  the  Library  fully  to  fill.  The  statistics 
at  the  end  of  the  report  show  the  number  of  volumes  acquired 
during  the  year. 

The  most  notable  gifts  to  the  Library  were  as  follows :  From 
President  Butler  215  books  and  pamphlets;  from  Professor 
Egbert  435  books,  225  pamphlets  and  magazines,  and 
maps  found  by  Lieutenant  Egbert  in  a  German  dugout ; 
from  Mrs.  Alexander  Smith  335  volumes  and  100  textbooks 
from  the  library  of  Professor  Smith;  from  Mr.  F.  B.  Smithe 
1122  unbound  and  69  bound  volumes  of  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
Gazette;  from  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Jones  174  volumes  as  a  memorial 
to  Horatio  Winslow  Seymour;  from  Mr.  William  G.  DeWitt 
70  volumes  and  33  issues  of  Blackwood's  Magazine;  from  Mr. 
Herbert  Pell  36  volumes;  from  Mr.  Oakes  Ames  the  6  volumes 
comprising  the  "Orchidaceae"  and  variousre  prints;  from 
Mr.  J.  Ackerman  Coles  16  volumes  of  "The  Literature  of  Italy;" 
from  Mr.  James  B.  Ludlow  3  volumes  of  the  "Life  and  Writings 
of  Gouverneur  Morris;"  from  Mr.  James  Loeb,  Munich,  2  vol- 
umes of  "Die  Terrakotten  der  Sammlung  Loeb;"  from  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  a  monograph  on  the  "Altoviti-Aphrodite ;" 
from  Mr.  Solomon  Shapiro  a  number  of  books  and  periodicals 
in  Yiddish;  from  Messrs.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.  34  volumes  of 
their  publications.  From  the  estate  of  Dr.  Titus  Munson  Coan 
came  by  bequest  55  volumes  of  and  on  Wordsworth.  From  the 
Government  Publications  Office,  Ministry  of  Finance,  Cairo, 
Egypt,  was  received  the  valuable  gift  of  27  volumes  of  reports; 
from  the  Department  of  Naval  Service,  Ottawa,  parts,  as 
issued,  of  the  Canadian  Arctic  Expedition  Reports;  from  the 
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U.  S.  War  Department  "Summary  of  Intelligence"  7  volumes, 
"Information"  12  volumes,  "Air  Information"  3  volumes, 
"Press  Review"  8  volumes,  in  all  30  volumes. 

The  important  Carpenter  Library,  consisting  of  3,500  vol- 
umes in  the  subject  of  English  and  Comparative  Literature, 
installed  in  Philosophy  Hall  in  connection  with  the  department 
of  instruction  which  it  represents  and  previously  administered 
as  the  property  of  the  department,  was  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity in  October  and  became  a  part  of  the  Library  of  the  L^ni- 
versity.  The  resolution  of  the  Trustees  in  accepting  the  gift  was 
as  follows:  "Resolved,  that  the  Trustees  accept  with  grateful 
appreciation  the  gift  of  the  collection  of  books  known  as  the 
Carpenter  Memorial  Library,  tendered  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  President  under  date  of  September  30,  1920,  by  Professor 
William  W.  Lawrence  of  the  Department  of  English  and  Com- 
parative Literature,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  which  has 
collected  and  purchased  the  books,  the  same  to  be  retained  as 
part  of  the  equipment  of  the  University  Library  for  students  of 
English  and  Comparative  Literature  in  memory  of  George 
Rice  Carpenter,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition 
from  1893  until  his  death  in  1909." 

From  Professor  Robert  H.  Montgomery  was  received  the 
sum  of  $300  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library  of 
accounting  in  the  School  of  Business ;  from  Mr.  William  G.  Low 
an  annual  gift  of  $250  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  maritime  and 
international  law;  from  Mr.  James  Loeb,  an  annual  gift  of  $175 
for  the  purchase  of  books  on  labor  problems ;  from  students  in 
English  and  Comparative  Literature  for  the  library  of  the 
Dramatic  Museum  the  sum  of  $105  as  a  memorial  of  the  sixty- 
eighth  birthday  of  Professor  Brander  Matthews;  from  Pro- 
fessor M.I.  Pupin  $50  for  the  purchase  of  Serbian  books  for  the 
Library;  from  Mrs.  Emil  Boas  $30.72  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  Boas  Collection;  from  the  Alumni  Federation  $18.04  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Columbiana  Room  in  the  L'niversity  Library. 
The  Library  distributed,  as  usual,  doctoral  dissertations, 
pamphlets,  and  various  volumes  not  desired  for  preservation, 
among  the  following  institutions:  Xew  York  Public  Library, 
New  York  Botanical  Garden,  American  Museum  of  Natural 
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History,  and  Union  Theological  Seminary.  A  duplicate  set,  in 
all  131  volumes,  of  the  "Annales  des  Ponte  et  Chausee," 
received  as  a  gift  a  number  of  years  ago  from  Major  Frederick 
A.  Mahan,  was  sent  through  the  Library  of  Congress  to  the 
Library  of  the  University  of  Louvain.  To  the  University  of 
Posen,  through  the  Consul  General  of  Poland,  was  sent  a  col- 
lection of  250  doctoral  dissertations.  To  the  University  of  Bel- 
grade was  sent  a  collection  of  350  dissertations. 

By  resolution  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  authorizing 
the  gift,  a  collection  consisting  of  333  volumes  and  400  pam- 
phlets was  sent  to  King's  College,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  to 
reconstitute  in  part  the  loss  by  fire  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
library  of  the  college.  By  resolution  also  of  the  Trustees,  a 
gift  consisting  of  300  books,  dissertations  and  pamphlets,  to- 
gether with  100  others  contributed  by  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press  and  the  Board  of  the  Studies  in  History,  Economics 
and  Public  Law,  was  sent  through  the  International  Service  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  the  Chinese  Social  and  Political 
Association,  Peking.  Thirty-one  mail  sacks  containing  dupli- 
cates of  U.  S.  Government  documents  were  returned  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington. 

Under  the  system  of  inter-library  loans,  190  volumes  were 

borrowed  from  19  libraries,  exclusive  of  those  obtained  from 

the  various  libraries  of  the  city.    The  number 

n  er-  1  rary     |Qg^j^g(j^  |-,y  ^j^jg  Library  was  300  volumes  to  62 

other  libraries. 
The  number  of  pieces  handled  in  the  bindery  for  one  purpose 
or  another  during  the  year  reached  the  unprecedented  number 
of  nearly  100,000.    Books  and  pamphlets  bound  and 
»ng      rebound  outside  the  building  are  recorded  elsewhere 
in  the  general  statistics  of  the  Library.    In  the  bindery  itself, 
in  detail,  932  books  and  10,648  pamphlet  volumes  were  bound, 
18  portfolios  were  made,  56  maps  mounted,  and  4,554  volumes 
were  repaired.      Material  incomplete,  or  not  ready  for  binding, 
was  sent  to  the  shelves  in  binder's  boards,  tied  with  tape  and 
marked  with  call  numbers  to  a  total  of  871  pieces.   Call  num- 
bers were  gilded  or  otherwise  afhxed  on  the  back  of  45,475  vol- 
umes; in  correcting  titles  755  lines  were  relettered. 
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The  catalog  of  the  Avery  Library,  which  has  long  been  in 
need  of  a  more  careful  attention  to  system  and  completeness, 
after  a  good  deal  of  labor  has  been  thoroughly 
revised,  with  the  desired  result  of  making  the 
resources  of  this  great  architectural  library  much  more  avail- 
able in  important  ways  to  its  users.  The  following  exhibitions 
were  held  in  the  Avery  Library  during  the  year:  in  July- 
August,  Etchings  and  their  processes,  loaned  by  Mr.  David 
Keppel,  and  Art  reproductions  for  teaching  purposes;  in 
September,  Envoi  of  the  McKim  Fellow^ship  in  Architecture;  in 
October,  Current  work  of  the  School  of  Architecture;  in  Jan- 
uary, Mural  decorations  by  Edwin  H.  Blashfield  and  Henry  S. 
Mow^bray;  in  February,  Books  by  John  Milton,  Andrew  Mar- 
vel and  Sebastiano  Serlio;  in  March,  Construction  of  the  small 
house,  by  Ernest  Flagg;  in  May,  Works  illustrating  the 
Napoleon  centenary;  in  May-June,  Work  of  former  students 
of  the  School  of  Architecture. 

A  Library  and  reading  room  for  the  School  of  Business  was 

opened  at   the  beginning  of  the  year  in  wholly  inadequate 

quarters  in  the  Journalism  Building,  where  Room 

406    was    temporarily    secured    for    the    purpose.       School  of 

Better  librar\-  accommodations  for  this  important         ,  ., 

.  Library 

and    rapidly    growing    department    of    instruction 

must  be  provided  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  relieve  a 

serious  handicap  to  the  educational  purposes  of  the  School. 

Attention  was  called  in  my  previous  report  to  the  urgent 
need  of  more  space  for  the  Chemistry  library  and  reading 
room  in  Havemeyer  Hall  in  order  to  serve  in  a  rea- 
sonable way  the  increased  and  increasing  demands         .  ., 
that  are  made  upon  it  for  the  purposes  of  study  and 
research.   The  accommodations  for  readers  not  only  should  be 
enlarged,  but  the  library  itself  should  be  greatly  increased  to 
represent  at  all  adequately  the  recognized  status  of  its  subject. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  literally  not  a  half-dozen  feet  of 
free  shelving  space  for  the  addition  of  new  volumes  or  for  plac- 
ing material  already  at  hand.     In  the  proposed  addition  to 
Havemeyer  Hall,   or  in   the  readjustments  of  space  accom- 
panying it,  much  more  commodious  quarters  should  l)e  pro- 
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vided  as  a  library  and  reading  room  than  have  ever  before  been 

assigned  for  this  purpose. 

The  new  Physics  hbrary  and  reading  room  was  opened  for 

use  at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  Session.  The  material 
of  the  libran,^  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  rear- 
ranged, and  the  accumulation  of  dissertations  and 
monographs  hitherto  stored  and  unavailable  is  being 

catalogued  and  added  to  the  active  resources  of  the  department. 
The  assignment  of  Room  301  Hamilton  Hall  as  additional 

quarters  for  the  College  Study  was  stated  in  my  previous 

report.   The  new  room  was  opened  for  use  at  the  be- 

o  ege       grinning  of  the  academic  vear  in  September  with  an 
Study  ^      .      ^  ...  ■    .         .         ^  rui 

equipment  which,   except  m   the  matter  or    books, 

doubled,  in  every  way,  previous  Study  conditions.  The  new 
room  is  lighter  by  day,  has  a  better  lighting  system  for  evening 
workers,  and  is  quieter  because  of  its  distance  from  the  traffic 
noises  of  Amsterdam  Avenue.  In  order  to  equalize,  so  far  as 
was  practicable,  the  daily  demands  of  readers,  the  books  of  the 
Study  library  have  been  carefully  divided  bet^veen  the  two 
rooms  in  accordance  with  the  frequency  and  continuity  of 
their  use  in  the  various  subjects.  The  new  arrangements,  while 
they  are  far  from  perfect  owing  to  the  wide  separation  of  the 
rooms  on  opposite  sides  of  Hamilton  Hall  with  a  long  corridor 
betw'een,  are  a  vast  improvement  over  previous  conditions. 
The  increased  reading  space  and  the  concentration  of  study 
facilities  has  not  only  contributed  to  the  comfort  of  the  College 
students,  but  it  has  largely  added  to  the  efficiency  of  College 
teaching.  The  overcrowded  conditions  of  the  Study  had  sent 
readers  to  the  Gemot,  the  Honors  Forum,  to  the  inadequate 
facilities  of  the  General  Reading  Room  of  the  Main  Library, 
and  to  their  rooms  in  the  dormitory.  Hundreds  of  potential 
readers  have  now  returned  to  the  College  Study  because  it  is  a 
more  advantageous  place  in  their  own  recitation  and  lecture 
Hall  for  them  to  work.  The  issue  of  books  to  readers  has 
naturally  increased  with  the  new  conditions  at  hand.  A  total 
^jf  1.535  volumes  was  added  to  the  Study  library  during  the 
year,  but  the  collection  in  many  directions  is  far  from  ade- 
quate to  supply  the  very  reasonable  demands  made  by  stu- 
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dents  of  the  College  upon  a  library  specifically  intended  for 
their  use.  The  empty  open  shelves  in  both  rooms  eloquently 
attest  the  capacity  for  the  several  thousand  additional  vol- 
umes that  are  needed,  and  a  long  list  of  recommendations  is 
on  file  for  books  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  for  reading  sup- 
plementary to  the  required  reading  of  the  students.  If  a  sum 
of  $10,000  could  be  applied  to  the  increase  of  the  College  Study 
library,  it  would  supply  present  palpable  deficiencies  in  its 
equipment  and  largely  add  in  a  direction  of  supreme  impor- 
tance to  the  educational  force  of  Columbia  College.  It  should 
be  said  at  the  end  that  while  the  present  quarters  allotted  to 
the  Study  are  an  improvement,  as  has  been  stated,  upon  pre- 
vious conditions,  they  are  yet  far  from  ideal  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  intended.  The  long  corridor  that  separates  the 
two  rooms  divides  rather  than  unites  the  library's  activities 
and  service,  duphcates  much  effort,  wastes  time  and  energy, 
and  adds  considerably  to  the  salary  budget.  The  College  Study 
should  ultimately  be  in  its  arrangement  one  unit  of  library  ser- 
vice, instead  of  the  present  two,  with  a  single  reserve  collec- 
tion uniting  the  two  reading  rooms.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  administration  of  the  Study  would  be  infinitely  simplified, 
much  less  costly,  and  vastly  more  efficient. 

The    Faculty    of   the   School   of    Law    has    continued    its 
active  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  the  Law  Library  in  a  careful 
scrutiny    of    its    resources    and    its    needs.     A 
"Resume   of   Plans   and    Progress   of   the   Law  ^ 

Library"  was  submitted  by  the  Faculty  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Law  Library  to  the  Faculty  of  the  School,  under  date 
of  May  16,  and  at  the  request  of  that  Faculty  was  further 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  Acting 
Librarian  for  consideration  of  its  recommendations.  The 
Advisory  Committee,  as  appears  from  my  previous  reports, 
began  its  systematic  study  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
Law  Library  in  1918  and  has  since  been  tirelessly  at  work  in 
its  interests.  The  present  "R6sume"  considers  in  detail  the 
policy  of  development  to  make  the  Law  Library  a  research 
library  for  scholars  in  law  as  well  as  a  working  library  for 
students,  and  formulates  a  well-considered  progressive  pro- 
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gram  of  future  purchases  and  the  financial  needs  to  carry  out 
its  plans.  The  report  convincingly  establishes  a  basis  upon 
which  it  is  wholly  desirable  to  build  in  the  expansion  of  the 
Law  Library  to  act  the  part  that  it  should  assume  in  and  be- 
yond the  University  as  a  capable  exponent  of  its  subject. 
The  program  of  development  presupposes  a  much  larger 
financial  outlay  than  is  provided  by  the  present  budget,  but 
no  part  of  the  library  of  the  University  has  greater  claims  upon 
its  resources.  At  the  present  time  the  budget  allotment  for 
books  and  binding  is  far  too  small  to  take  care  of  immediate 
needs,  let  alone  future  expansion,  and  should  be  more  than 
doubled  even  reasonably  to  fulfill  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
annually  appropriated.  A  special  appropriation  is  imme- 
diately needed  to  take  care  of  "arrears  of  binding,"  as  the  item 
appears  from  year  to  year  in  the  report  of  the  Law  Librarian. 
The  budget  amount  that  can  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose  is 
now  inadequate  to  care  for  current  binding  alone  and  much 
rebinding  is  necessary.  Certainly  no  known  species  of  library 
puts  more  wear  and  tear  on  books  than  a  much  used  law 
library,  and  a  continued  wastage  of  resources  results  that  must 
be  steadily  considered  and  counteracted. 

The  year  under  review  has  been  notable  for  the  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  collections  of  the  library  and  its  use,  and  for 
important  improvement  in  its  material  equipment.  During 
the  year  12,072  volumes  have  been  added.  Of  this  number 
10,631  volumes  were  purchased,  736  obtained  by  gift,  330  by 
binding,  and  348  by  transfer  from  the  General  Library.  Vol- 
umes cataloged  during  the  year  were  15,255,  and  10,561  new 
cards  were  added  to  the  catalog. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  taken  in  recent  years  in 
the  Law  Library  has  been  the  equipment  of  Room  405  Kent 
Hall  as  an  officers'  library,  where  a  duplicate  collection  of  the 
most  important  American  law  reports  and  some  other  useful 
sets,  in  all  about  10,000  volumes,  has  been  installed  in  a  sep- 
arate room  on  the  same  floor  with  the  ofifices  of  the  teaching 
staff  and  for  their  exclusive  use.  For  several  years  past  the 
necessity  of  the  duplication  particularly  of  American  law 
reports  in  the  Law  Library  has  been  apparent,  not  only  that 
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extra  copies  might  be  available  for  use  in  the  reading  room, 
but  in  order  that  copies  might  be  loaned  to  officers  for  use 
in  the  building  without  temporarily  depleting  the  regular  col- 
lections. An  opportunity  to  obtain  these  in  a  single  purchase 
was  taken  advantage  of,  and  the  officers  of  the  School  hence- 
forth have  conveniently  at  hand  for  use,  in  a  room  quiet  and 
properly  equipped,  the  books  most  often  needed  by  them,  and 
all  other  readers  will  be  better  served  than  before  in  the  main 
room  of  the  librar\'.  The  Law  Library  at  the  present  time  has 
a  total  of  95,581  volumes. 

An  interesting  occurrence  of  the  year  was  the  organization, 
with  an  initial  membership  of  over  two  hundred,  of  a  Columbia 
L^niversity  Law  Library  Association  to  be  made  up  of  students, 
faculty  and  alumni  of  the  School,  with  the  stated  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  development  of  the  Law  Library  and  increas- 
ing its  usefulness.  Important  gifts  were  as  follows:  From 
Mrs.  Francis  M.  Burdick  and  Charles  K.  Burdick  240  volumes; 
from  Mr.  Sydne\'  W.  Fish  64  volumes;  from  Judge  William  N. 
Cohen  30  volumes;  from  Mr.  Stephen  G.  Williams  7  volumes; 
from  Mr.  Roger  Foster  newspaper  clippings  relating  to  famous 
criminal  trials;  from  Mr.  J.  Whitla  Stinson  Grotius'  "De  jure 
belli  ac  pacis,"  1680,  and  Sheppard's  "Touchstone,"  1651. 
From  the  Lawyers  Cooperative  Publishing  Co.  were  received 
282  volumes. 

The  Law  Librarian  gave  instruction  in  ten  general  lectures 
on  the  history  of  law  books  in  the  Winter  Session  and  practice 
work  in  weekly  seminars  during  both  Sessions  of  the  year. 
As  suggested  collateral  reading,  he  also  prepared  with  the 
assistance  of  officers  of  the  School  of  Business  a  useful  "List 
of  General  Books  on  Business  Subjects,'"  which  was  distributed 
to  the  students  of  the  Law  School. 

The  year  marks  again  a  steady  increase  in  the  use  of  the 
Medical  Library.  Readers  for  the  year  were  35,353,  an  in- 
crease over  the  preceding  year  as  contained  in  my 
report  of  5,950.  A  total  of  1,860  volumes,  exclusive  j  .!^  "^^. 
of  reprints  and  pamphlets,  journal  numbers  and  dis- 
sertations, were  added  during  the  year:  334  by  purchase, 
1,424  by  gift,  and  102  by  binding. 
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The  most  important  gifts  of  the  year  were  the  Robert 
Grosvenor  Collection  of  499  volumes,  consisting  mostly  of 
modern  textbooks  that  could  be  immediately  included  in  the 
library  for  practical  use;  the  Dr.  Walter  B.  James  Collection, 
consisting  of  journals,  text-books  and  works  of  reference,  in 
all  384  volumes;  the  Ernest  William  Auzal  Collection,  received 
and  recorded  in  1918,  but  not  officially  transferred  to  the 
University  until  the  present  year.  Other  important  gifts  were 
from  Dean  William  Darrach  100  volumes;  from  Professor 
Russell  Burton-Opitz  11  volumes,  265  reprints,  6  journals; 
from  Professor  Francis  Huber  115  volumes;  from  Dr.  Royce 
Paddock  25  volumes;  from  Dr.  Walter  Mendelson  34  volumes. 
The  usual  annual  gifts  were  also  received  from  the  Borden 
Condensed  Milk  Co.  and  the  M.  J.  Breitenbach  Co.,  in  all 
1,610  journal  numbers. 

The  Acting  Librarian  can  only  reiterate  from  his  previous 
reports,  as  must  be  done  in  any  consideration  of  the  Medical 
Library,  the  urgent  need,  in  the  interest  of  an  extended  use 
and  usefulness  of  the  library  resources  of  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine, of  a  recognized  single  administrative  control  of  the 
libraries  belonging  to  the  University,  and  the  presence  in  the 
Main  library  and  reading  room  of  a  complete  general  catalog 
that  shall  also  include  the  departmental  libraries  of  the 
School. 

The  accessions  to  the  library  of  Barnard  College  for  the 
year  were  1,175,  making  the  total  number  of  volumes  in  the 
library  15,000.  The  total  number  of  readers  for 
„  J,  1920-1921  was  53,282,  as  contrasted  with  27,020  in 

1910-1911,  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade,  and  the 
total  circulation  of  books  was  97,269,  as  contrasted  with  25,000 
for  that  year. 

The  accessions  to  the  libraries  of  Teachers  College  were 
2,979.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  Bryson  Library 
and  its  branches  is  73,140,  exclusive  of  those  belong- 
P  .,  ing  to  the  Main  Library  of  the  University  and  shelved 

in  the  Bryson  Library  as  part  of  the  special  collection 
on  education.  The  total  number  of  volumes  loaned  was 
79,666;  the  total  number  of  reference  books  used  was  296,202. 
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The  accessions  to  the  hbrary  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy- 
were  114  volumes.  The  total  use  of  books  ^^^^^^  ^^  Pharmacy 
for  the  year  was  4,202 

The  University  Bibliography  for  1920,  compiled  by  the 
Reference  Librarian,  was  issued  as  a  pamphlet  of  66  pages, 
containing  1,258  titles.    The  list  of  essays  sub-  . 

mitted   for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Master  of  Science  in  1919,  compiled  by  the  Supervisor  of  the 
Catalog  Department,  was  printed  as  a  pamphlet  of  36  pages, 

The  immediate  need  of  the  Library  is  for  additional  shelv- 
ing to  take  care  of  the  steady  growth  of  the  subject  collections. 
Room  422  in  particular,  shelved  in  part  during  the 
year,  is  already  used  to  its  full  capacity  and  a  special  Needs 
appropriation  should  be  provided  as  soon  as  possible 
to  complete  its  equipment.  The  shifting  and  reshifting  of  the 
contents  of  the  Library,  characteristic  of  recent  years,  has  only 
partially  controlled  the  crowded  conditions  that  still  exist  in 
many  of  its  parts  and  in  most  instances  has  provided  only  a 
temporary  relief.  The  matter  is  not  merely  the  physical 
problem  of  the  placement  of  books  on  the  shelves,  but  their 
congested  condition  interferes  seriously  with  an  efficient 
service,  since  not  a  few  of  the  subjects  are  crowded  out  of 
their  regular  places  according  to  their  classification  and  are 
shelved  in  other  parts  of  the  Library  where  there  happens  to 
be  room.  The  provision  of  more  Library  space  in  the  Main 
Library  building  for  Library  use  is,  however,  the  real  issue  at 
hand,  and  a  problem  that  will  presently  urgently  demand  a 
solution  if  the  Library  is  to  maintain  itself  as  the  great  central 
work-shop  of  the  University. 

In  conclusion  I  would  submit  the  following  general  statistics: 

Accessions: 

Volumes  added: 

General  Library  and  Departments 22,299 

School  of  Law 12,072 

School  of  Medicine 1,860 

Barnard  College I,i75 

Teachers  College 2,979 

College  of  Pharmacy 114 

Total 40,499 
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Total  of  volumes  in  Library,  June  30,  1921       797,106 

Estimated  unbound  pamphlets  in  Library 45,ooo 

Gifts:    5,297  volumes,  4,456  pamphlets,  23  maps 

Exchanges : 

Pieces  received  (Dissertations  3,376;  others  308)      .    .  3,684 

Pieces  exchanged 11 ,036 

Orders  sent  out 11,623 

Cataloguing: 

Cards  made  and  filed  in  the  General  Library  and 
Departments: 

New  cards 81,853 

Cards  replaced 9,994 

Printed  cards  for  Depositary  Catalogue: 

Library  of  Congress 32,637 

Harvard  University 4,800 

University  of  Chicago 2,813 

John  Crerar  Library      2,289 

42,539 

Total 134,386 

Binding: 

In  Library: 

Books  and  pamphlets  bound 11,580 

Volumes  repaired 4,554 

16,134 

Outside : 

Volumes  bound 6,859 

Volumes  rebound 2,212 

9,071 

Total 25,205 

Circulation: 

Volumes  supplied  from  Loan  Desk  for  outside  use  (includ- 
ing 23,383  renewals)       162,387 

For  use  in  building 48,840 

Loaned  from  reading  rooms  for  outside  use 252,247 

Used  in  reading  rooms 616,093 

Total  recorded  use  of  libraries 1,079,567 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  H.  Carpenter, 

Acting  Librarian 

June  30,  1Q21 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

AND 

PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL 
IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

AGREEMENTS 

APPROVED  BY  THE  UNIVERSITY  ON  FEBRUARY  7,  I92I,  AND 
BY  THE  HOSPITAL  ON  FEBRUARY  10,  I92I 

This  Agreement  made  this  tenth  day  of  February 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one,  between  The 
Trustees  of  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  (hereinafter  called  the  University),  party  of  the  first 
part,  and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  (hereinafter  called  the  Hospital),  party  of  the 
second  part. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  permanent  alliance 
between  the  University  and  the  Hospital  (a)  to  secure  the 
best  obtainable  treatment  of  the  sick  and  injured  and  (b) 
to  provide  for  medical  education  and  research  of  the  highest 
type  it  is  mutually  covenanted  and  agreed  as  follows: 

article  I 

The  University  and  the  Hospital  is  each  to  continue  its 
independent  existence  and  control.  Nothing  in  this  agree- 
ment is  to  be  construed  to  affect  any  function  of  either  the 
University  or  the  Hospital  not  expressly  covered  by  its  terms. 

ARTICLE    II 

The  proposed  new  buildings  of  the  Medical  School  of  the 
University  and  the  Hospital  are  to  be  built  upon  an  agreed 
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site.  There  shall  be  a  division  of  the  site  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Hospital,  and  each  is  to  acquire  the  portion 
assigned  to  it  in  such  division  at  its  own  cost  and  expense. 
The  portion  assigned  to  the  University  is  to  be  conveyed  to, 
and  be  owned  and  maintained  by,  the  University;  and  the 
portion  assigned  to  the  Hospital  is  to  be  conveyed  to,  and  be 
owned  and  maintained  by,  the  Hospital. 

The  parties  are  within  four  months  from  the  time  this 
agreement  goes  into  effect  to  proceed  with  the  preparation 
of  plans  for  the  new  buildings  and  the  construction  of  the 
buildings  in  accordance  with  the  plans  adopted  and  continue 
such  construction  with  due  diligence  to  the  completion  of 
the  buildings. 

ARTICLE   III 

The  professional  staffs  of  the  Hospital  are  to  consist  of 
professors  and  other  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  who  are  to  be  appointed  iby  the 
Hospital  on  the  nomination  of  the  University. 


ARTICLE   IV 

In  order  that  the  permanent  alliance  of  the  University 
and  the  Hospital  shall  be  maintained  and  effectively  ad- 
ministered, an  Administrative  Board  is  to  be  appointed  to 
consist  of  three  Managers  of  the  Hospital,  and  three  Trustees 
of  the  University,  with  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  School 
acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  without  voting  power.  The 
first  Board  shall  consist  of  Edward  S.  Harkness,  Henry  W. 
DeForest,  and  William  Sloane,  representing  the  Hospital, 
and  John  G.  Milburn,  Walter  B.  James,  and  William  Barclay 
Parsons,  representing  the  University.  In  case  of  a  vacancy 
by  death,  resignation  or  other  cause,  it  is  to  be  filled  by  the 
body  that  made  the  appointment;  but  the  appointments 
made  by  the  Hospital  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
University  and  those  made  by  the  University  shall  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Hospital. 
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ARTICLE   V 

The  powers  of  the  Administrative  Board  are  to  be  as 
follows : 

1.  A  list  of  the  members  of  the  professional  staffs  of  the 
University  who  are  nominated  by  the  University  to  constitute 
the  professional  staffs  of  the  Hospital  is  to  be  submitted 
annually  by  the  University  to  the  Administrative  Board  for 
its  approval  before  its  presentation  to  the  Hospital  for  its 
action  under  Article  HI. 

2.  To  consider  any  objection  made  to  any  member  of  the 
professional  staffs  of  the  Hospital,  and  to  report  thereon  with 
their  recommendations  to  the  University  and  the  Hospital. 

3.  To  examine  and  consider  plans  for  the  new  Hospital  and 
new  Medical  School  buildings  and  to  report  thereon  to  the 
University  and  the  Hospital  with  their  recommendations. 

4.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University 
and  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Hospital,  to  determine  from 
time  to  time  the  facilities  and  equipment  for  instruction  and 
research  in  the  Hospital ;  to  apportion  between  the  University 
and  the  Hospital  any  joint  or  common  outlay  or  expenditure 
for  construction,  equipment  or  operation  that  may  be  found 
necessary  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  University  and  the 
Hospital;  and  to  exercise  such  other  powers  as  may  be  con- 
ferred upon  it  from  time  to  time  by  the  authority  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  and  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Hospital  acting  concurrently. 

ARTICLE   VI 

This  agreement  is  to  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  until 
terminated  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties. 

This  Agreement  made  this  tenth  day  of  February 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one,  between  The 
Trustees  of  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  hereinafter  called  the  University,  party  of  the  first 
part,  and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  party  of  the  second  part. 
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Whereas  the  parties  hereto  have  signed  and  executed  an 
agreement  of  even  date  herewith  for  a  permanent  alliance  for 
the  purpose  therein  stated, 

Now  Therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  it  is 
mutually  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto  that  the 
said  agreement  of  even  date  herewith  shall  go  into  effect  and 
become  operative  when  the  University  shall  have  raised  a 
fund  of  not  less  than  three  million  dollars  ($3,000,000.)  for 
the  construction  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Medical  School 
of  the  University,  to  be  constructed  by  it  as  provided  in 
said  agreement,  and  shall  have  notified  the  Hospital  to  that 
effect;  and  that  if  said  fund  shall  not  be  raised  on  or  before 
the  1st  day  of  July,  1921,  said  agreement  of  even  date  here- 
with shall  be  deemed  to  be  abandoned  and  annulled. 


REPORT 

To  the  Trustees  oj 

Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York 

The  Treasurer  makes  the  following  report  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  Corporation  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1921. 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT  (GENERAL  FUNDS) 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1921 


INCOME  FROM  ALL  SOURCES 
From  Students: 

Fees  (See  Page  348) $2,435,421.34 

Other  Income  (See  Page  348) 57,814.65    $2,493,235.99 

From  Endowment: 

Rents  (See  Page  349) 749,958.44 

Income  from  Investments  in   Personal  Property   (See 

Page  349) 73,522.07 

Investment  of  Redemption  Fund  (See  Page  349) 51,235.09 

Transferred  from  Income  of  Special  Endowments  (See 

Page  349) 873,785.49      1,748,501.09 

From  Gifts  and  Receipts  for  Designated  Purposes  (See 

Page  349) 144,435.20 

From  Allied  Corporations  (See  Page  349) 658,888.59 

From  Miscellaneous  Sources  (See  Page  349) 188,487.04 

Total  Income  (See  Page  349) $5,233,547.91 

EXPENSES 
Educational  Administration  and  Instruction  (See  Page  365)  3,847,377.25 

Buildings  and  Grounds — Maintenance  (See  Page  367) .  .  .  581,706.20 

Library  (See  Page  370) 223,115.79 

Business  Administration  of  the  Corporation: 

Salaries  and  Office  Expenses  (See  Page  371) 96,130.16 

Insurance  on  Academic  Buildings  (See  Page  371) 20,928.36         117,058.52 

Annuities  (See  Page  372) 20,120.00 

Interest  on  Corporate  Debt,  etc.  (See  Page  373) 154,598.33 

Total   Expenses  exclusive  of   provision   for   Redemption 

Fund 4.943,976.09 


Balance,  being  Excess  of  Income  over  Expenses  before 

providing  for  Redemption  Fund 289,571.82 

Deduct:  Amount  transferred  to   Redemption   Fund,  for 

retirement  of  4%  Mortgage  Bonds 200,000.00 


Balance,  being  Excess  of  Income  over  Expenses  for  main- 
tenance for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1921,  after  pro- 
viding for  Redemption  Fund $89,571.82 
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INCOME  OF  THE  CORPORATION,  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1921 

FROM  STUDENTS: 
Fees: 

Morningside: 

University $54,142.70 

Late  Registration 3,454.00 

Tuition 783,685.70 

Graduation 30,270.00 

Entrance  and  Special  Examination. . .  12,061.00 

Locker . 374.00 

Rooms  In  Residence  Halls 180,213.85    $1,064,201.25 


Medical  School: 

University 4,559.00 

Late  Registration 120.00 

Tuition 118.502.83 

Graduation 2,340.00 

Examination 138.00 

B.  S.  Degree  Fees 680.00         126,339.83 


Summer  Session: 

Morningside $506,656.50 

Less    Teachers    College 

Proportion 242,502.00     264,154.50 

Medical  School 2,644.00 

Camp  Columbia: 

Summer  Course  in  Surveying 1,122.00 

Excursions 2,134.00         270,054.50 


University  Extension 834,511.92 

Home  Study. 5,784.54 

School  of  Business 71,477.80 

Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 35,349.50 

American  Institute  of  Banking 27,702.00         974,825.76      2,435,421.34 


Other  Charges: 
Morningside: 
Supplies  and  Materials  Furnished  to 

Students 57,500.39 

Electric  Liglit,  Breakage  and  Keys.  28.50 


Medical  School: 

Supplies  and  Materials  Furnished  to 

Students 285.76  57,814.65 


FROM  ENDOWMENT: 
Rents: 

Upper  and  Lower  Estates 656,368.66 

618  Fifth  Avenue 21,546.44 

620  Fifth  Avenue 16,318.29 

2  West  Fiftieth  Street 7,186.81 


Carried  forward $2,493,235.99 
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Brought  forward $2,493,235.99 

19  West  Fiftieth  Street 5.402.50 

6  West  Fifty-first  Street 2,634.51 

83  Barclay  Street 1.720.00 

72  Murray  Street 1,883.64 

41  West  Forty-seventh  Street 1,281.22 

91-93  Ninth  Avenue 636.79 

18  East  Sixteenth  Street 3,708.33 

West  117th  Street  Houses 3.479.66 

Claremont  Avenue  Properties 27.791.59         749.958.44 


FROM      INVESTMENTS: 
Interest: 

On  General  Investments 21.245.46 

On  Deposits  of  General  Funds 3,367.07 

On  Notes  Receivable 2.713.13 

On  Rents 557.69 

On  Gifts  and  Receipts 8,819.17 

On  503-11  Broadway,  etc 36.819.55           73.522.07 

Investment  of  Redemption  Fund 50.474.74 

Profit  on  Sale  of  Securities 760.35  51,235.09         874,715.60 

FROM  SPECIAL  ENDOWMENTS 873.785.49 

FROM     GIFTS    AND     RECEIPTS    FOR 

DESIGNATED  PURPOSES 144.435.20 

FROM    PAYMENTS   BY   ALLIED   COR- 
PORATIONS: 
For  Salaries  and  Annuities: 

Teachers  College 330.649.96 

Barnard  College 241,787.50 

Carnegie  Foundation 60.926.15 

Harkness  Fund 25,524.98         658.888.59      1,677,109.28 


FROM  MISCELLANEOUS  SOURCES: 
Barnard  College: 

Heat,  Light  and  Power 10,777.80 

Annual  Catalogue 46^90 

Consents 1.285.00 

Post  Office 750.00 

Income  from  Tennis  Courts 1.336.90 

Sundries 873.85 

School  of  Business  Book  Fund 99.50 

Rental  of  Typewriters 692.00 

Telephone  Service 16.974.96 

Commons 146.650.13                                       188,487.04 

$5,233,547.91 
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INTEREST  ACCOUNT 

Interest  Paid: 

Interest  on  Columbia  College  Bonds $120,000.00 

Interest  on  Mortgage,  East  Field 9,958.33 

Interest  on  Mortgage,  503/1 1  Broadway 24,640.00 


$154,598.33 


Deduct  Interest  Received  as  Follows: 

503/1 1  Broadway $35,380.38 

620  Fifth  Avenue 850.00 

George  Crocker  Research  Fund 589.17         36,819  55 

$117,778.78 
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STUDENTS  LOAN  FUNDS 

Principal  Loans  Balance 

Blumenthal  (George)  Jr 9.261.42  7,456.50  1.804.92 

Class  of '79  Mines 3,785.16  1.484.50  2,300.66 

Class  of  '86 575.62  467.00  108.62 

Class  of '87  Mines 8,222.97  3,903.83  4,319.14 

Class  of '04 1.067.85  891.00  176.85 

Extension  Teaching 921.26  1,847.00  925.74  Dr. 

Kearney  (Phil) 1,908.46  2,003.00  94.54  Dr. 

Law  School 81.36  105.00  23.64  Dr. 

Payne 2,444.81  2,354.88  89.93 

Shoemaker 3.007.46  2,626.64  380.82 

Special  1914-1915 1,552.67  1,552.67   Dr. 

Students' 11,038.32  10,507.20  531.12 


$42,314.69     835,199.22     $9,712.06    Cr. 
$2,596.59  Dr. 
Less  Reserve  for  Doubtful  Accounts 447.76 

$34,751.46 
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BALANCE  SHEET  AT  JUNE  30,  1921 

General  Special  Special 

ASSETS  Funds  Endowments  Funds  Total 

Cash  at  Banks  and  on  Hand S       121,576.28$       150,673.27     $13,074.07$       285.323.62 

Notes  Receivable 35.871.06  35,871.06 

Accounts  Receivable: 

Sundry  Debtors $        84,303.52 

Accounts    Receivable — Students,  less 

Reserve 51,059.50 

Arrears  of  Rent  (See  Page  381) 7,984.25  143,347.27  143,347.27 

Loans  to  Students  less  Reserve  (See  Page  375) 1,404.40  33,347.06  34,751.46 

Inventories  of  Materials  and  Supplies 67,318.65  67,318.65 

Rents  Accrued — not  due 1 16,763.65  1 16,763.65 

Deferred  Charges: 

Unexpired  Insurance 23,614.52 

Miscellaneous 2.228.50  25,843.02  25,843.02 

Advancesand  Charges  against  Future  Appropriations.net  210.998.02  210,998.02 
Advances  on  account  of  Income  of  Special  Endowments 

and  Gifts  (See  Pages  388  and  399) 240,484.91           240,484.91 

Securities  Owned— Book  Value  (See  Page  426) 88.202.10      16,777.450.45       694,831.69      17.560,504.24 

Investment    of    Contract    Deposit — Book    Value    (See 

Contra  $29.500.00) 29.474.40                                                                       29,474.40 

Real  Estate: 

University      Land.      Buildings      and 

Equipment— at  Cost  (See  Page  432)      16,028,871.22 

Rental  Properties: 
Upper    and    Lower 
Estates  —  at  1920 
Assessed  Valuation    $18,858,500.00 
Other      Property — 

at    Book    Values..         2,937,969.19      21,796,469.19      37.825,340.41  1.00  37.825.341.41 

(See  Page  433)  

Investment  of  Redemption  Fund: 

Securities  at  Book  Value(SeePage  427)        1,196.445.01 

Cash  at  Bank  (See  Page  427) 3,554.99        1,200,000.00  1,200.000.00 


$39,866,139.26    $16,961,471.78     $948,410.67    $57,776,021.71 
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BALANCE  SHEET  AT  JUNE  30,  1921 

•liabilities.  FUNDS.  RESERVES  AND  General  Special  Special 

CAPITAL  Funds  Endowments  Funds  Total 

Accounts  Payable $       102,734.35  $       102,734.35 

Deposits: 

Contract       Deposit  —   (see     Contra 

$29.474.40) $         29,500.00 

Students  Deposits 15,553.37  45,053.37  45,053.37 


Payments  Received  in  Advance: 

From  Students — for  Fees 57,896.62 

Prepaid  Rentals — Rental  Properties. .  4,131.66  62,028.28  62,028.28 


Accrued  Interest: 

Mortgages  Payable 10,307.50 

Columbia  College  Bonds 10,000.00  20,307.50  20,307.50 


Reserves: 

Purchase  of  Equipment 335.67 

Clearing  Williamsbridge  Site 3,000.00 

Contingent  Items 1.000.00 

Requisitions  Outstanding  (Estimated) : 

Vendors $65,409.69 

Interdepartmental  (net)     14,175.75  79,585.44  83,921.11 


Deferred  Income 10,328.00  10,328.00 

Unexpended  Income  (See  Page  388)  387,665.97  387,665.97 

Unexpended  Gifts  and  Receipts  for  Designated  Purposes 

(See  Page  399) 550,416.70  550,416.70 

Mortgages — New  York  City  Property: 

Loubat  Fund  Property 448,000.00 

Claremont  Avenue  Properties 879,500.00        1,327,500.00  1,327,500.00 


Columbia  College  4%  Mortgage  Bonds 3,000,000.00  3,000,000.00 

Funds  (Principal): 

Permanent — For  Purchase  of  Land,  Erection  of  Build- 
ings, Equipment,  etc.  (See  Page  460) 8,389,173.60  8,389,173.60 

Special  Endowments  (See  Page  458) 16,919,157.09  16,919,157.09 

Students'  Loan  Endowment  (See  Page  378) 42,314.69  42,314.69 

Capital  Account  (See  Page  37S) 25,635,421.05 

Principal  of  Redemption  Fund  (See  Page  427) 1,200,000.00  26,835,421.05 


$39,866,139.26    $16,961,471.78     $948,410.67    $57,776,021.71 
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CAPITAL  ACCOUNT  AS  AT  JUNE  30,  1921 

Balance  at  July  1st,  1920,  as  per  Books •. $25,545,110.85 

ADJUSTMENTS: 
Deduct: 

Insurance  Premiums  applicable  to  previous  years  (net) $2,998.26 

Annuity  Premiums  applicable  to  year  1919-20  (net) 462.50 

Reinstatement  of  Gifts: 

Metallurgical  Research  Laboratory  Equipment $    250.00 

Special  Instrument  Fund 650.00  900.00 


Uncollectible    Accounts     and     Adjustment     of     Incorrect 
Charges,  applicable  to  previous  years: 
Columbia  University  Printing  Office: 

Old  Accounts  Receivable 1,088.60 

Residence    Halls,    uncollectible    accounts    and    adjust- 
ments         3,982.87 

Sundry 2.75       5,074.22 


Adjustment  of  Inventory,  Bureau  of  Purchases  and  Supplies 3,742.83 

Adjustment  of  Commons  Equipment  Account 1,047.51 

Replacement  of  floor  in  Commons,  no  depreciation  having  been  pro- 
vided   2,219.00  16,444.32 


$25,528,666.53 


Add: 

Salary  refund 250.00 

Transfer  of  balance  of  Gift — Women's  War  Work  Committee 91.35 

Refund  of  legal  expenses — 67  West  49th  Street,  New  York  (net) 84.75 

Old  outstanding  checks — written  back 1,907.24 

Unclaimed  Deposits — written  off: 

Gymnasium  lockers 556.00 

Keys 1,669.72 

Breakage  and  Supplies 1,334.66       3,560.38 


Profit  on  sale  of  property,  91-93  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York 750.73 

Profit  on  realization  of  Redemption  Fund  securities  matured 6,545.70 

Adjustment  of  Inventory  of  Home  Study  Books  as  of  June  30,  1920.  .  3,826.89 

Miscellaneous 165.66              17,182.70 


BALANCE  AT  JULY  1st,  1920,  AS  ADJUSTED $25,545,849.23 

Add: 

Excess  of  Income  over  Expenses  for  maintenance  for  fiscal  year  ended 

June  30th  1921 89,571.82 


Balance  at  June  30th,  1921 $25,635,421.05 
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LINGLEY     RAIRD    S:    DIXON  Members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants 

Accountants  and  Auditors 

New  York  and  London  ^               ^ 

London  Office 

„                _   ,                 ^  T.  »  Eldon  Street  House,  Eldon  Street,  E.  C.  2 

Richard  T.  Lingley,  C.P.A.  ^,  .  ,    ^  ,  ,          ..„       .,,  ,       . 

John  J.  Baird,  C.A.  Cable  Address:    Proof    London 
Frank  E.  Dixon,  F.C.A. 


Cable  Address  "AUDITORS"  New  York  >jo,  120  Broadway  (Equitable  Building) 

New  York,  September  30th,  1921 

CERTIFICATE 

We  have  examined  the  books  and  records  of  the  Treasurer 
of  Columbia  University  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30th, 
1921,  and  we  are  satisfied  as  to  the  general  correctness  of 
the  accounts.  The  cash  at  Banks  and  on  hand  has  been 
verified  by  us  and  the  securities  representing  the  invested 
endowments  and  funds  have  either  been  produced  to  us  or 
verified  by  certificates  received  from  the  depositaries.  The 
income  receivable  from  invested  endowments  and  funds  and 
all  other  income  shown  by  the  books  of  the  University  has 
been  duly  accounted  for  and  payments  therefrom  have  been 
sufficiently  vouched. 

The  securities  owned  are  carried  either  at  their  purchase 
price  or  at  the  market  value  at  the  date  of  their  acquisition 
by  gift. 

The  Academic  Properties,  covering  Land,  Buildings 
and  Equipment  are  carried  in  the  accounts  at  cost.  The 
properties  known  as  The  Upper  and  Lower  Estates  are  carried 
at  1920  New  York  City  Assessed  Valuations.  The  other 
properties  of  the  University,  mainly  rental  properties,  are 
carried  at  cost,  cost  and  carrying  charges,  and  in  some  in- 
stances at  nominal  values.  These  valuations  appear  to  us  to 
be  conservative.  From  the  active  rental  properties,  reserves 
for  obsolescence  have  been  deducted. 

On  the  basis  stated  above,  WE  HEREBY  CERTIFY 
that  the  Balance  Sheet  submitted  herewith  is  in  accordance 
with  the  books,  and  in  our  opinion,  fairly  states  the  financial 
condition  of  the  University  at  June  30th,  1921. 

(Signed)     Lingley,    Baird   &    Dixon, 

Accountants  and  Auditors. 
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Payments  by  Allied  Corporations 

(1)    Salaries  Account  Barnard  College.     Credited  to  the  following  Departments: 

General  University  Administration S  20,500.00 

Anthropology 2,000.00 

Botany 14,300.00 

Chemistry 13,500.00 

Economics 13,000.00 

English  and  Comparative  Literature 35,500.00 

Geology 8,000.00 

Germanic  Languages 8,000.00 

Greek  and  Latin 18,600.00 

History 12,800.00 

Mathematics 15,600.00 

Philosophy  and  Psychology 15,687.50 

Physical  Education 13,600.00 

Physics 8,000.00 

Public  Law  and  Jurisprudence 1,700.00 

Rehgion 1,400.00 

Romance  Languages 17,600.00 

Zoology 15,000.00 

Library 2,000.00 

Business  Administration 5,000.00     $241,787.50 


(2)     Salaries  Account  Teachers  College.     Credited  to  the  following  Departments: 

Food  Chemistry 1,200.00 

Biological  Chemistry 720.00 

Teachers  College 328,729.96       330,649.96 


(3)    Harkness  Fund.     Credited  to  the  following  Departments: 

Pathology 5.000.00 

Practice  of  Medicine 13,224.98 

Surgery 7,300,00         25,524,98 


(4)     Carnegie  Endowment,     Credited  to  the  following: 

Retiring  Allowances 44,082.25 

Widows' Allowances 16,843.90         60,926,15 


$658,888.59 
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ARREARS  OF  RENT,  JUNE  30.  1921 

UPPER   ESTATE 

29  West  48  Street S    555.75 

37      '      49       "      1.146.50 

39      *      49       '      1,129.00 

57      *      49       •      400.00 

61      •      49       "      514.00 

24      "      30       "      814.00 

17      *      50       '      900.00     $5,459.25 


LOWER   ESTATE 
239-243  Greenwich  Street 2,250.00       2.250.00 

BUSINESS   PROPERTIES 

41  West  47  Street 275.00  275.00 

$7,984.25* 


*This  amount  has  been  reduced  since  June  30th  to  S275.00, 
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NOTES 


Transferred  to  Premium  Account,  Clarence  Barker  Fund 

Transferred  to  Premium  Account,  DeLamar  Fund 

Transferred  to  Additions  to  Medical  School 

Transferred  to  University  Land,  Buildings,  and  Equipment. .  .  . 

Transferred  to  Premium  Account,  Kennedy  Fund 

Transferred  to  Principal,  Kennedy  Fund 

Transferred  to  Premium  Account,  Special  Funds 

Transferred  to  Premium  Account,  J.  W.  Burgess  Fund 

Transferred  to  Blumenthal  Loan  Fund 

Transferred  to  Shoemaker  Loan  Fund 

Transferred  to  Maison  Francaise  Maintenance  Account 

Transferred  to  Premium  Account,  Phoenix  Fund 

Transferred  to  Loubat  Prize  Fund 

Transferred  to  Crocker  Research  Building  Account 

Transferred  to  Principal,  Crocker  Fund 

Transferred  to  Investment  of  C.  U.  Football  Association  Fund. 

Transferred  to  Income  Special  Funds 

Transferred  to  University  Land,  Buildings,  and  Equipment..  . . 
Transferred  to  University  Land,  Buildings,  and  Equipment..  .  . 

Transferred  to  Barnard  Library  Fund 

Transferred  to  Principal,  Barnard  (Margaret)  Fund 

Transferred  to  Pulitzer  Fund  for  School  of  Journalism 

Transferred  to  President's  Emergency  Fund 

Transferred  to  Princ 
Transferred  to  Princ 
Transferred  to  Princ 
Transferred  to  Princ 
Transferred  to  Princ 
Transferred  to  Princ 
Transferred  to  Princ 
Transferred  to  Princ 
Transferred  to  Princ: 
Transferred  to  Princ 
Transferred  to  Princ 
Transferred  to  Princ 
Transferred  to  Princ 
Transferred  to  Princ 
Transferred  to  Princ 
Transferred  to  Princ 
Transferred  to  Princ: 
Transferred  to  Princ: 
Transferred  to  Princ 
Transferred  to  Princ 
Transferred  to  Princ 
Transferred  to  Princ 
Transferred  to  Princ 
Transferred  to  Princ 
Transferred  to  Princ 
Transferred  to  Princ 
Transferred  to  Princ 
Transferred  to  Princ 
Transferred  to  Princ 


pal,  Hepburn  Endowment  Fund 

pal.  Mower  Fund 

pal.  Art  Professorship  Fund 

pal.  Barnard  Library  Fund 

pal,  Blumenthal  Endowment  Fund 

pal,  Bridgham  Fund 

pal.  Bull  Memorial  Fund 

pal,  Butler  Scholarship  Fund 

pal.  Center  Fund 

pal,  Chandler  Fund 

pal,  Chanler  Prize  Fund 

pal.  Chapel  Music  Fund 

pal,  Clark  Scholarship  Fund 

pal.  Class  of  '85,  School  of  Mines  Fund. 

pal.  Class  of  1901  Decennial  Fund 

pal.  Cock  Prize  Fund 

pal,  Class  of  1905  Fund 

pal,  Collins  Scholarship  Fund 

pal,  Cotheal  Fund 

pal,  DaCosta  Professorship  Fund 

pal,  Darling  Prize  Fund 

pal,  Drisler  Classical  Fund 

pal,  Dyckman  Fund 

pal.  Earle  Prize  Fund 

pal,  Einstein  Fund 

pal,  Emmons  Memorial  Fund 

pal.  Garth  Memorial  Fund 

pal,  German  Lecture  Fund  ....'. 

pal.  Gilder  Fund 


4.37 

318.40 

,587.49 

.389.59 

.454.34 

,510.44 

736.07 

21.85 

.144.19 

250.00 

250.00 

4.78 

350.00 

,000.00 

,893.19 

281.22 

,042.14 

.677.85 

.084.92 

793.25 

18.33 

.928.56 

,010.40 

300.00 

151.55 

374.46 

98.36 

83.33 

150.67 

15.12 

75.48 

,953.50 

153.36 

12.75 

.65 

17.19 

40.57 

7.19 

.48 

6.15 

519.73 

.13 

23.17 

5.25 

45.36 

175.94 

22.20 

46.91 

76.73 

166.34 

19.15 

398.49 


Carried  forward $81,691.59 


390  COLUMBIA      UNIVERSITY 

Brought  forward $81,691.59 

(48)  Transferred  to  Principal,  Goldschmidt  Fellowship  Fund 133.82 

(49)  Transferred  to  Principal,  Gottheil  Lectureship  Fund 9.20 

(do)  Transferred  to  Principal,  Hartley  Scholarship  Fund 12.67 

(^^)  Transferred  to  Principal,  Illig  Fund 176.01 

(52)  Transferred  to  Principal,  Janeway  Library  Fund 27.12 

(    )  Transferred  to  Principal,  Jefferson  Statue  Maintenance  Fund 36.02 

(d4)  Transferred  to  Principal,  Martin  Fund 286.60 

(oo)  Transferred  to  Principal,  Mathematical  Prize  Fund 3.89 

(06)  Transferred  to  Principal,  Montgomery  Prize  Fund 1.38 

(07)  Transferred  to  Principal,  Ordronaux  Fund 32.92 

(®^)  Transferred  to  Principal,  Philolexian  Prize  Fund 23.20 

(o9)  Transferred  to  Principal,  Pulitzer  Scholarship  Fund 117.59 

(60)  Transferred  to  Principal,  Reisinger  Fund 48.13 

(^^)  Transferred  to  Principal,  Schurz  Library  Fund 45.20 

(*-)  Transferred  to  Principal,  Smith  Prize  Fund 172.98 

(63)  Transferred  to  Principal,  Stevens  Prize  Fund .12 

(64)  Transferred  to  Principal,  Toppan  Prize  Fund 166.81 

(ea)  Transferred  to  Principal,  Tyndall  Fellowship  Fund 54.50 

(66)  Transferred  to  Principal,  Van  Amringe  Mathematical  Prize  Fund.  .  52.24 

(67)  Transferred  to  Principal,  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women  Fund 351.25 

$83,443.24 
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Credit 

Balances, 

June  30, 

1921 

$40.00 
190.00 

o 

CO 

c 
c 
c 
c 
c 

c 
c 
c 
c 

00 
fO 

3,500.00 
294.54 
354.12 

Debit 
Balances, 
June  30, 

1921 

o 
o 
d 
o 
q 

T3     -^ 
V     CM 

^32 

ro    O           O    O    O 
t~;   ■^         o   q   O 

o^  vd        odd 
lO  o\         o  o  o 

00                    LO    —1    o 
4«.                                 -        - 

0\    lO    1^    CO    o 

u^  <N  q  q  q 

■<*    00    00    ro    d 

o  t^  cs  »o  lo 

— 1   t^   fO   ro    ■* 

o 

o 
o 

d 
o 
o 

3l 

O     V 

'^  u 

O           O    W5    O           O    O 

q        q  t-;  q        o  o 
d        d  o^  d        d  d 
't         Ov  >n  o         o  o 

««■              rt     00     -<              IT)     fN 

4,000.00 
500.00 

104.59 
778.25 

1,871.96 
353.03 
450.00 

3,500.00 

1,438.74 

354.12 
4,000.00 

11 

p5  ^ 

d 

o        o  o 
o       o  o 
d        d  d 
o        o  o 

o 
o 
d 

lO 

o 
o 
d 
o 
o 

Credit 

Balances, 
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REDEMPTION   FUND 

Balance  in  Fund  at  June  30,  1920 1,000,000.00 

Add:  Securities  deposited  with  Trustees  of  Fund 200,000.00 

Balance  in  Fund  at  June  30,  1921 $1,200,000.00 

Composed  of: 

BONDS 

$  30,000.00  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.'s  (P.,  L.  E. 
&  W.  Va.  System)  40-year  4  per  cent.  Refund- 
ing Bonds,  due  1941 $  27,450.00 

50,000.00  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.'s  (S.  W. 
Division)  3J^  per  cent.  First  Mortgage  Bonds, 
due  1925 44,937.50 

40,000.00  Central  New  England  Ry.  Co.'s  50-year 

4  per  cent.  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1961 ....  37,21 1.25 

50,000.00  Chicago  Union  Station  Co.'s  4>^  per  cent. 

First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  due  1963 49,875.00 

25.000.00    Grand    Trunk    Ry.    Co.'s    7    per    cent. 

Debenture  Bonds,  due  1940 25,000.00 

50,000.00  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  (C.  B. 

&  Q.  Collateral)  6H  per  cent.  Bonds,  due  1936  .  48,250.00 

30,000.00  St.  Louis,  Southwestern  Ry.  Co.'s  4  per 

cent.  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1989 27.750.00 

10,000.00  United  States  of  America.  Second  Lib- 
erty Loan  of  1917  10/25  year  4"^  per  cent.  Conv. 

Bonds,  due  1942 10,000.00 

127,000.00  United  States  of  America.  Third  Liberty 
Loan  of  1918  10  Year  4M  per  cent.  Gold  Bonds, 
due  1928 1 15,086.51 

24,000  United  States  of  America  i^4  per  cent.  Vic- 
tory Loan  Bonds,  due  1923 23,440.80  409.001  06 

BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES 

On  90-92  Avenue  B,  New  York,  at  5}i  per  cent.,  due 

1921 52,500.00 

On    18   Gramercy    Park,    New    York,    at    6    per   cent 

Open  mortgage 100,000.00 

On  212  Grand  Street,  New  York,  at  5H  per  cent.,  due 

1922 24,250.00 

On  93  Park  Row,  New  York,  at  5)^  per  cent.,  due  1923  30,000.00 

On  Northwest  corner  Second  Avenue  and  12th  Street, 

New  York,  at  5}^  per  cent.,  due  1922 80,000.00 

On  1-5  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  at  4H  per  cent., 

due  1924 220,000.00 

On  14  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  6  per  cent.,  due 

1920 58,000.00 

On  27-31  West  55th  Street,  New  York,  at  5li  per  cent., 

due  1923 30,000.00 

On  534-550  West  58th  Street,  New  York,  at  6  per  cent., 

due  1924 1 00,000.00 

On   Southwest  corner   174th  Street  and   St.   Nicholas 

Avenue,  at  4}4  per  cent.,  due  1922 100,000.00  794,750.00 

Cash 3.554.99 

$1,207,306.05 

Less  deposit  with  the  United  States  Trust  Co 7.306.05 

$1,200,000.00 
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PERMANENT  FUNDS 


ESTABLISHED  BY  GIFT  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  OF  LAND  AND  EQUIPMENT 
AND  ERECTION  OF  BUILDINGS 


At  June  30, 
1920 

Additions 

during  the 

year 

At  June  30, 
1921 

Adams  (Edward  D.).  Deutsches  Haus 

Additions  to   the   Medical  School 

Alumni    Fund    for   the    General    Purposes   of 

$  30.000.00 

117.829.56 

198,464.22 

100.756.41 

350.000.00 
1.000.00 

10.000.00 

339.250.00 

3.250.00 
12.013.50 
1,678.00 
2,020.00 
4.600.00 
1,000.00 
1,500.00 
5,280.00 

390.00 

1,913.90 
5,000.00 
8,598.72 
5,120.84 
5,000.00 
1,159.64 

20.00 

331.150.00 

71.551.05 

53.000.00 
1,400.00 

S      30,000.00 

$12.51 

117.842.07 
198,464.22 

Alumni     Memorial     Hall,     University     Hall 

100,756.41 

Anonymous,  toward    erection  of  Philosophy 

350,000.00 

1.000.00 

Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  College, 

10,000.00 

Avery     (Samuel     P.),     Avery     Architectural 

339,250.00 

Babcock    and     Wilcox,    Steam      Boilers     for 

3,250.00 

Clark  (Edward  Severin),  Fountain  of  Pan.  .  . 
Class  of  1874,  Marble  Columns  in  Library  .  . 

Class  of  1880.  Hamilton  Hall.  Gates 

Class  of  1881    Flagstaff     

n  013  50 

1,678.00 
2,020.00 

4,600.00 

Class  of  1881    Gemot  in  Hamilton  Hall 

1,000.00 

Class  of  1882    120th  Street  Gates 

1,500.00 

Class    of    1883,    Mines,    Setting   of    Bust   of 

5,280.00 
390.00 

Class  of   1884.  Arts,  Marble  Clock,  Hamilton 

1,913.90 

Class  of  1884,  Mines,  Grading  South  Field  .  . 

Class  of  1890,  Arts  and   Mines,  Pylons 

Class  of  1893    Chapel  Bell 

5,000.00 

8,598.72 

5,120.84 

5,000.00 

Class  of  1906,  Class  of  1906  Clock  . 

1,159.64 

Class    of     1909.    College,     Class    Shield     in 

20.00 

331,150.00 

Contributions  to  Buildings.  Medical  School.  . 

Contributions  to  Medical  School,  Removal  and 

Rebuilding  Fund .    . 

71,551.05 

53,000.00 

Cragin  (Mrs.  E.  B.)  Publications 

1,400.00 

10.677.85 

10,677.85 

Dodge   (Marcellus  Hartley)   and    Mrs.   Helen 
Hartley  Jenkins,  Hartley  Hall 

350,000.00 

164,950.82 

75.00 

420,000.00 

350,000.00 

Dodge  (William  E.),  Earl  Hall 

164,950.82 

Duriron  Castings  Co.,  Castings 

7S  00 

Avenue 

420,000.00 

Carried  Forward 

$2,597,971.66 

$10,690.30 

$2  608  662  02 
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Brought  forward . 


Fayerweather  Legacy,  Fayerweather  Hall.  . 

Furnald   (Estate  of  Francis  P.  Furnald  and 
Mrs.  S.  Ella  Furnald),  Furnald  Hall  .... 

Hamilton  Hall,  Anonymous 

Havemeyer  Gift,  Havemeyer  Hall 

Havemeyer  Hall  Laboratory 

Hepburn  (A.  Barton),  Maison  Frangaise.  . 

Kent  Hall: 

Anonymous $100,000.00 

Charles  Bathgate  Beck 385,672.57 

Francis  Lynde  Stetson 10,000.00 


Lengwitz  (E.  G.),  Apparatus  (Engineering).  . 

Lewisohn  (Adolph),  School  of  Mines  Building 

Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Apparatus  .  . 

Low  (Seth),  Library  Building 

Livingston  (Edward  de  Peyster),  Memorial 
Window,  Livingston  Hall 

Medical  and  Surgical  Equipment  Fund 

Memorial  Windows 

Model  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Morgan  (William  Fellowes),  Illuminating  Uni- 
versity Grounds  

Oliver  Continuous  Filter  Co.,  Rotary  Filter  .  . 

Optical  Instruments 

President's  House,  Furnishing,  Anonymous  .  . 

St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Anonymous 

St.  Paul's  Chapel  Furniture,  Anonymous 

St.  Paul's  Chapel  Organ  and  Case 

Schermerhorn  Gift,  Schermerhorn  Hall 

School  of  Business  Building  Construction  Fund 

School  of  Dentistry  Building  Fund 

School  of  Dentistry  Equipment 

School  of  Journalism  Building  (Pulitzer)    .  .  . 

Sloan  Torcheres,  Library  Building 

Sloane  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.),  Additions 
and  Alterations  to  Sloane  Hospital  for 
Women 

South  Court  Fountain 

South  Field  Fund 

South  Field  Grading,  Anonymous 

Stabler  (Edward  L.) 

Stephens  (Mrs.  W.  B.  and  daughter),  Dufourcq 
collection  of  mineral  specimens 

Torcheres  for  School  of  Mines  Building 
Class  of  '83,  Mines 

Van  Amringe  Memorial 

Vanderbilt  Gift,  Vanderbilt  Clinic 

Villard  (Henry)  Legacy 


At  June  30, 
1920 


52, 597, 971. 66 
330,894.03 

350,000.00 
507,059.16 
414.206.65 


33,300.00 


495,672.57 

450.00 

250,000.00 

3,500.00 

1,100,639.32 

1,124.00 
13,224.59 
14,300.00 
19,972.70 

1,035.00 

1,000.00 

2,830.00 

14,410.17 

250,000.00 

2,846.62 

27,000.00 

458,133.18 


18,622.92 


563,501.21 
6,000.00 


399,263.14 

4,932.88 

54,707.00 

1,500.00 

1,200.00 


1,000.00 

19,201.50 

350,000.00 

50,000.00 


Additions 

during  the 

year 


$10,690.36 


1,688.21 
4,700.00  (^ 
Decrease    t 


297.89 

14,877.08 

5,584.92 


300.00 


359,498.30      $29,675.30    $8,389,173  60 


At  June  30, 
1921 


$2,608,662.02 
330,894.03 

350,000.00 

507,059.16 

414,206.65 

600.00 

33,300.00 


495,672.57 

450.00 

250,000.00 

3,500.00 

1,100,639.32 

1,124.00 
14,912.80 

9,600.00 
19,972.70 

1,035.00 

1,000.00 

2,830.00 

14,410.17 

250,000.00 

2,846.62 

27,000.00 

458,133.18 

297.89 

33,500.00 

5,584.92 

563,501.21 

6,000.00 


399,263.14 

4,932.88 

54,707.00 

1,500.00 

1,200.00 

300.00 

1,000.00 

19,538.34 

350,000.00 

50,000.00 
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GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS  RECEIVED  DURING  1920-1921 

PERMANENT  FUNDS: 

Through  John  B.  Hyde  for  the  Stadium $  9.25 

Kayan  (C.  F.)  for  the  Stadium 82.25 

Anonymous  Gift  for  the  Stadium 3.00 

University  Book  Store  for  the  Stadium 31.32 

Murray  (Catherine)  for  University  Hall  Fund 10.00   S  135.82 


PRINCIPAL  OF  SPECIAL  FUNDS: 

Trustees  of  the  Association  of  the  Alumni  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  the  Swift  Memorial 
Fund S     6.589.00 

Estate  of  Virginia  Purdy  Bacon  for  the  Barker  (Clar- 
ence) Musical  Scholarship 21,401.25 

Estate  of   Horace  W.    Carpentier  for  the   Carpentier 

(Horace  \V.)  Endowment  Fund 490,722.44 

Central  Union  Trust  Company,  Trustees,  for  the  Jeffer- 
son Statue  Maintenance  Fund 48.98 

Class  ot    1881,   Arts   and   Mines,   for  the   maintenance 

of  the  Class  of  '81  Flagpole  and  flags 2,000.00 

Class  of  1896.  Arts  and  Mines,  to  establish   the   Class 

of  1896  Arts  and  Mines  Scholarship  Fund 12,000.00 

Curtis  (Carlton  C.)  for  the  Curtis  (Carlton  C.)  Fund,  .  13.577.72 

Classmates  and  friends  of  the  late  Alexander  Weinstein 
to  establish  the  Alexander  Weinstein  Memorial 
Fund 800. 00 

Executors  of  the  Estate  of  Joseph  R.  DeLamar  for  the 

DeLamar  (Joseph  R.)  Fund 777,772.45 

Ferguson    (William   C.)   for   the   Ferguson    (David    W. 

and  Ellen  A.)  Fellowship  Fund 10,000.00 

Huber  (Dr.  Francis)  for  the  Huber  (Viola  B.)  Scholar- 
ship Fund 5.000.00 

Huber  (Dr.  Francis)  for  the  Huber  (Francis)  Scholar- 
ship Fund 5,000.00 

Huber  (Dr.  Francis)  for  the  Jacobi  (Abraham)  Scholar- 
ship Fund 20,000.00 

Huber  (Dr.  Francis)  for  the  Jacobi  (Abraham)  Library 

Fund 4,021.28 

Huber    (Dr.    Francis)    for    the    McAneny    (Marjorie) 

Scholarship  Fund 5,000.00 

Executors  of  the  Estate  of  Charles  F.  Hoffman  for  the 

Hoffman  (Charles  F.)  Fund 5.000.00 

Executors  of  the  Estate  of  Sara  E.  Mower  for  the  Mower 

(Sara  E.)  Fund 30.343.26 

Trustees  of  the  Estate  of  S.  Whitney  Pliocnix  for  the 

Phoenix  Legacy 274.75    $1,409,551.13 

DESIGNATED  GIFTS: 

(a)     For  the  General  Purposes  of  the  University: 
From  a  number  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Medical  School 

for  the  general  support  of  the  Medical  School..    .  110.00 

Corwin  (T.)  for  the  general  support   of  the  Medical 

School 10.00 


Carried  forward $1,409,686.95 
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Brought  forward $1,409,686.95 

Eggleston   (J.   D.)   for    the    general    support  of  the 

Medical  School 10.00 

Lambert  (Samuel)  for    the    general    support  of  the 

Medical  School 80.00  210.00 

(b)     For  Special  Purposes: 

All    American   Cables,  Inc.,   for   Scholarships   in  the 

School  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry.  .  .  .  1,899.00 

From  a  number  of  the  Alumni  of  the  School  of  Mines 

for  the  completion  of  the  Ore  Dressing  Laboratory  913.00 

Anonymous  for  Mediaeval  Philosophy  Salaries 250.00 

Anonymous  for  University  Extension  Agriculture.  .  .  250.00 

Anonymous  for  Americanization  work  at  Columbia 

University 200.00 

Anonymous  for  Chapel  Hymn  Book 700.00 

Anonymous  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the 
furtherance  of  dental  research  in  the  Department 
of  Biological  Chemistry 100.00 

Barnard  Boat  House  Canteen  to  be  added  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Phil  Kearney  Loan  Fund 116.67 

Board  of  Religious  Education  for  Scholarship  in  the 

Graduate  Schools 500.00 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co.  for  Research  in  Food 

Chemistry  and  Nutrition 10,000.00 

Bok  (Edward  W.)  to  be  applied  to  that  portion  of 
the  salary  of  the  Queen  Wilhelmina  Professor  for 
1921-22  now  chargeable  to  the  general  income  of 
the  corporation 500.00 

Carpenter  (George  R.)  Memorial  Library,  Trustees 

of,  for  the  purchase  of  books 49.08 

Chamberlain  (Joseph  P.)  for  the  Legislative  Draft- 
ing Research  Fund 1 1 ,000.00 

Commonwealth  Fund  for  carrying  on  investigations 

in  the  disease  of  Rickets  (Department  of  Pathology)    •         4,000.00 

Consolidated  Gas  Company  to  defray  such  expense 
as  may  be  entailed  upon  the  University  in  an 
investigation  of  the  technical  side  of  gas  manu- 
facture   750.00 

Coolidge  (Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.)  for.  Research  Fellow- 
ship in  Medicine 2,400.00 

DeWilt  (Carel  F.  L.)  for  salary  of  the  Queen  Wilhel- 
mina Lecturer 500.00 

Dunn  (Gano)  for  the  Dunn  (Gano)  Scholarship 350.00 

DuPont  (E.  I.)  de  Nemours  Co.  for  Special  Research 

Scholarship  in  Chemistry 750.00 

East  River  Homes  for  tuberculosis  work  in  the  Van- 

derbilt  Clinic 11,000.00 

France-America  Society  for  Maison  Francaise  Main- 
tenance   2.500.00 

Friends  of  the  late  James  S.   O'Neale,  Jr.  for  the 

O'Neale  (James  S.  Jr.)  Poetry  Prize 50.00 

General   Bakelite  Company  for  Industrial   Research 

Fellowship  in  Chemical  Engineering 1,000.00 

Gerard  (James  W.)  for  the  Marcus  Daly  Scholarship 

1920-21 1.000.00    

Carried  forward $1 ,409,896.95 
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Brought  forward $1,409,896.95 

Government  of   Czecho-SIovakia  for  the  support  of 

instruction  in  the  Czeciio-Slovak  language 500.00 

Grace  (Joseph  P.)  for  Mediaeval  Philosophy  Salaries  250.00 

Griscom  (Acton)  for  the  Medical  School  Library  Fund  10.00 

HoUis  (H.  L.)  for  the  Schools  ol  Mines  Engineering 

and    Chemistry 190.00 

Jackson  (Prof.  A.  V.  W.)  for  Indo-Iranian  Languages 

Salaries 500.00 

Jenkins    (Mrs.    Helen    Hartley)    for    the    Marcellus 

'  Hartley  ResearchLaboratory(ExperimentalPhysics)  2,000.00 

Kane  (Mrs.  John  Innes)  for  the  Religious  Work  of 

the  University 350.00 

Kemp  (Prof.  James  F.)  for  the  Department  of  Geol- 
ogy and  Mineralogy 250.00 

Lambert  (Dr.  Samuel  W.)  to  be  added  to  the  current 

income  of  the  Hartley  Fund 5 1 .44 

Langmuir  (A.  C.)  for  Equipment  in  Chemistry 100.00 

Langmuir  (A.  C.)  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of 

Geology  and  Mineralogy 125.00 

.Lewis  (Robert)  for   Oto-Laryngological   Department 

of  the  Medical  School 50.00 

Low  (William   G.)  for  purchase  of  books  on   Inter- 

•national  and  Maritime  Law 250.00 

Loeb  (James)  for  the  Loeb  Library  Fund 175.00 

Government  of  Poland  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 

work  in  Polish  1920-21 1,200.00 

Mackay    (Clarence    H.)    for    the    Surgical    Research 

Laboratory 12,000.00 

Mackay(ClarenceH.)for  Mediaeval  Philosophy  Salaries  250.00 

McClymonds  (Mrs.  A.   M.)  for  the  L.   K.   McCly- 

monds  Scholarship 1,300.00 

Meierhof   (Mrs.    Edward    Lee)    for    Dr.    Harold    Lee 

Meierhof  Memorial  Fund 1 .000.00 

Members  of  the  Graduate  Class  of  Professor  Brander 

Matthews  for  the  use  of  the  Dramatic  Museum.  .  69.25 

Miami  Copper  Co.  for  promotion  of  research   work 

in  the  problem  of  Ore  Concentration 2,500.00 

Montgomery  (Prof.  Robert  H.)fortheSchoolof  Business  1,000.00 

New    York    Committee   on    Submarine    Defense   for 

the   purchase  of  equipment   and   supplies  for  the 

Marcellus  Hartley  Research  Laboratory 202.02 

Price  (Walter  W.)  for  Mediaeval  Philosophy  Salaries  250.00 

Pupin  (M.  L)  for  the  purchase  of  Serb  books  for  the 

Library 50.00 

Smith  (Karl  F.)  for  the  Students  Loan  Fund 43.76 

Stanoyevicky  (Milivoy  S.)  for  the  purchase  of  a  type-  ' 

writer  for  the  Department  of  Slavonic  Languages  100.00 

Troy  (Richard  H.)  for  the  Law  School 2.00 

Wawepex  Society  for  the  maintenance  of  the  John  D. 

Jones  Scholarship 200.00  75,746.22 

$1,485,643.17 


New  York,  June  30,  1921 


Frederick  A.  Goetze 

Treasurer 
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BARNARD  COLLEGE 

PRINCIPAL  OF  SPECIAL  FUNDS  JUNE  30,   192! 

A.     For  General  Endowment 

BURGESS  (ANNIE  P.)  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Annie  P.  Burgess.    Established  1913  $63,308.33 

CARPENTER  (HENRIETTA)   FUND: 

Gift  of  General  H.  W.  Carpentier,  in  memory  of  his  mother  toward 
the  Endowment  Fund  of  Barnard  College.  The  income  of  the 
fund  is  to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  three  annuities.  Estab- 
lished 1898,  1900,  1911,  I9i3>  1914.  and  191S 479.577-77 

CARPENTIER  (H.  W.)  ENDOWMENT  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  General  H.  W.  Carpentier.  Established  1919        1,285,644.77 

CHOATE  (MRS.  JOSEPH  H.)  ENDOWMENT  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate  for  endowment.   Established  1918    .    .  35,000.00 

ENDOWMENT  FUND: 416,197.68 

FISKE  FOUNDERSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-CoUord,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Josiah 
M.  Fiske.  The  income  of  the  fund  to  be  applied  to  the  running 
expenses  of  the  College 5,188.08 

FISKE  HALL  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord,  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  care,  maintenance,  and  improvement 
of  Fiske  Hall.  Established  1910      165,675.16 

GEER  FUND: 

A  memorial  to  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins  Geer  made  by  the  Class  of  1915. 

Established  1920 4,312.00 

GIBBES  FUND: 

o.    Legacy  of  the  late  Emily  O.  Gibbes.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to 

be  used  for  the  general  needs  of  the  College.   Established  1908  .  258,686.30 

6.    Legacy  of  the  late  Emily  O.  Gibbes.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  paid 

for  life  to  Edwina  M.  Post.   Established  1908 100, 0,0. 00 

HARRIMAN  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  to  establish  a  fund,  the  income  therefrom 
to  be  used  for  physical  education  and  development,  or  to  meet 
the  deficit  in  running  expenses.   Established  1914 100,000.00 

HERRMAN  FOUNDERSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Esther  Herrman.    The  income  of  the  fund  is  to 

.    be  applied  to  the  general  needs  of  the  College      4,818.75 

KENNEDY  (JOHN  STEWART)  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  John  Stewart  Kennedy.  Estab- 
lished 1910 49,918.90 

MUNN  (ANNE  ELDER)  MEMORIAL  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  I.  Sheldon  Tilney  in  memory  of  her  mother.   The  income 

is  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees.   Established  1918  7,280.40 
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ROCKEFELLER  (JOHN  D.)  ENDOWMENT  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  toward  the  permanent  endowment  of 

Barnard  College.   Established  1901 $244,678.11 

SAGE  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  Estate  of  Margaret  Olivia  Sage.   Established  1920    .  270,783.68 

SANDERS  (ELEANOR  BUTLER)  FOUNDERSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Sanders.  The  in- 
come of  the  fund  is  used  for  the  current  needs  of  the  College. 
Established  1908 S.000.00 

SMITH   (ANNA  E.)   FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Anna  E.  Smith.   Established  1916    ....  10,048.00 

STRAIGHT  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Willard  Straight.   Established  1920 5,000.00 

TILLOTSON  (EMMA  A.)  ENDOWMENT  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Emma  A.  Tillotson.   Established  1910     .    .  s, 000.00 

WOERISHOFFER  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  Woerishoflfer  for  endowment.   Established  1913. 

191 7      10,000.00 


B.     For  Designated  Purposes 


13,526,117.93 


ALDRICH  (MARY  GERTRUDE  EDSON)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  James  Herman  Aldrich.   Established  1916 Ji,0O4.8o 

BARNARD   (ANNA  E.)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  Miss  Emily  H.  Bourne  in  honor  of  the  late  Mrs.  John  G. 
Barnard,  for  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded  annually  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  founder  in  conference  with  the  representatives  of  the 
College.   Established  1899 3.078.7J 

BARNARD  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  Alumnse  of  the  Barnard  School  for  girls.   Established    1916  4,019.20 

BOGERT  (ANNA  SHIPPEN  YOUNG)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Annie  P.  Burgess.  The  annual  income 
is  to  defray  the  tuition  and  expenses  of  a  worthy  pupil  who  is 
unable  to  pay  her  own  expenses.   Established  1913 4.739.64 

BOGERT  (CHARLES  E.)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Annie  P.  Burgess.  The  annual  income 
is  to  defray  the  tuition  and  expenses  of  a  worthy  pupil  who  is 
unable  to  pay  her  own  expenses.  Established  1913 2,999.35 

BREARLEY  SCHOOL  SCHOL.A.RSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  pupils  of  the  Brearley  School  for  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded 

annually  to  a  student  who  deser\'es  assistance.   Established  1899  3,000.00 

BRENNER  (MARTH.A.  ORNSTEIN)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  in  memory  of  Martha  Ornstein  Brenner,  Class  of  1899,  by  her 

friends.   Established  1915 4,000.00 

BROOKS  (ARTHUR)  MEMORIAL  FUND: 

Gift  of  Miss  Olivia  E.  Phelps  Stokes  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Reverend 
-Arthur  Brooks,  D.D.,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Barnard  College  during 
the  first  six  years  of  the  existence  of  the  College.  The  income  of 
the  fund  is  to  aid  needy  and  deserving  students  of  the  College. 
Established  1897 5.976.25 
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CARPENTIER  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  General  H.  W.  Carpentier  for  scholarships. 

Established  1919      $200,000.01 

CHISHOLM  (ELIZA  TAYLOR)  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 
Gift  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  Miss  Chisholm's  School  for  a  scholar- 
ship, to  be  awarded  annually  by  the  Committee  on  Scholarships 
of  the  Faculty  to  a  student  in  need  of  assistance,  said  Alumnae 
Association  reserving  the  privilege  of  precedence  for  such  candi- 
dates as  they  may  recommend.   Established  1901 3,000.00 

CLARKSON  (JENNIE  B.)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  W.  R.  Clarkson  for  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded 

annually  to  a  student  who  deserves  assistance.   Established  1898  2,969.33 

COE  (MRS.  HENRY  CLARKE)  SCHOLARSHIP    FUND: 

Gift  of  the  National  Society  of  New  England  Women  for  a  scholarship 
to  be  awarded  on  the  nomination  of  the  Chairman  for  the  Scholar- 
ship Committee  of  the  above  society,  to  a  student  from  New 
England  or  of  New  England  parentage.    Established  1904     .    .    .  3,600.00 

ENGLISH  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

An  anonymous  gift.   Established  1920 S, 000. 00 


FISKE  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord,  the  income  of  which  is 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dean  of  Barnard  College. 
Established  189s 

FISKE  (MARTHA  T.)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  Miss  Anna  E.  Smith  for  a  non-resident  scholarship  in  memory 
of  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord.   Established  191 1 

GALWAY  FUND: 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor  for  a  scholarship.    Established  1912     .    . 

GOLDFRANK  (IRMA  ALEXANDER)  FUND: 

Gift  of  friends  of  Mrs.  Irma  Alexander  Goldfrank,  the  income  of  which 
is  to  help  deserving  students  in  time  of  special  need.  Established 
1919      

GRAHAM  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Graham  School.  The  income 
of  the  fund  is  to  be  applied  to  the  tuition  of  a  student.  Established 
1907      

HEALTH  FUND: 

Gift  from  an  anonymous  donor  to  promote  the  physical  health  of  the 
students  and  ofificers  of  the  College.   Established  1917 

HERRMAN  BOTANICAL  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Esther  Herrman,  for  a  prize  to  be  awarded  annu- 
ally to  the  most  proficient  student  in  Botany 

HERTZOG  (EMMA)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  to  establish  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  Miss  Emma  Hertzog,  who 
for  a  long  period  of  years  was  prominently  identified  with  the 
intellectual  life  of  Yonkers.  The  income  is  awarded  annually  to 
a  graduate  of  the  Yonkers  High  School.   Established  1904    .    .    . 
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KAUFMANN  (JESSIE)  SCHOLARSHIP    FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  Julius  Kaufmann  to  establish  a  scholarship  in  memory  of 
his  daughter,  Jessie  Kaufmann.  The  annual  income  of  the  fund 
is  awarded  on  the  merits  of  the  entrance  examinations  to  a  student 
who,  after  careful  investigation,  is  found  to  have  no  relative  able 
to  assist  her.financially.   Established  1902 l4,ooo.oo 

KINNICUTT  (ELENORA)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Kinnicutt,  a  trustee  of  the 
College,  to  establish  a  scholarship.  The  income  is  awarded  to  a 
student  who  needs  assistance.   Established  1911      5,000. ot 

KOHN  MATHEMATICAL  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  S.  H.  Kohn  for  a  prize  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  senior 

for  excellence  in  Mathematics 1,062.0'? 

McLEAN  (MRS.  DONALD)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  awarded  in  conference 
with  a  representative  of  the  Chapter  to  a  deserving  student  who 
agrees  to  pursue  the  study  of  history-  (chiefly  that  of  the  United 
States)  continuously  throughout  her  college  course.  Established 
1906      2,739-33 

MOIR  (WILLIAM)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Emily  H.   Moir  in  memory  of  her 

husband.  Established  19 12 10,000.00 

MURRAY  (CAROLINE  CHURCH)  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  George  Welwood  Murray  in  memorj'  of  his  wife,  Caroline 
Church  Murray.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  used  in  aid  of 
needy  and  deser\'ing  students.  Established  1918 S. 000. 00 

OGILVIE  (CLINTON)  MEMORIAL  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  CUnton  Ogilvie.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  salaries  of  assistants  in  the  Department  of  Geologj-.  Estab- 
lished 1914 10.000.00 

POPE  (MARY  BARSTOW")   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  in  memory  of  Miss  Mary  Barstow  Pope,  sometime  teacher  in 
Miss  Chapin's  School,  by  her  friends,  her  fellow  teachers,  and  her 
pupils.  Established  1913 4. 318. 15 

PULITZER  (LUCILLE)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  in  memory  of  his  daughter,  Lucille 
Pulitzer.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  scholarships. 
Established  1899  and  1903,  191S  and  1916 I73. 912-39 

REED   (CAROLINE  GALLUP)   PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  William  Barclay  Parsons.   EstabUshed  1916 1,004.80 

SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  friends  of  Barnard  College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  applied 
toward  helping  deserving  students  through  college.  Established 
1901      9.698.7s 

SHAW  FUND: 

A  memorial  gift  to  Anna  Howard  Shaw.    Established  1920 5,097.30 

SMITH   (EMILY  JAMES)   SCHOLARSHIP  Fl'ND: 

Gift  of  Miss  Emily  H.  Bourne  in  honor  of  Miss  Smith.  Dean  of  Barnard 
College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  awarded  in  conference  with  the 
founder.  Established  1899 3,068.92 
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SMITH   (GEORGE  W.)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord,  in  memory  of  Mr. 
George  W.  Smith,  a  Trustee  of  Barnard  College.  The  income  of 
the  fund  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dean  of  Barnard  College. 
Established  1906 Is,435.i9 

SPERANZA  (CARLO  L.)  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  from  an  anonymous  donor  for  the  founding  of  a  prize  in  memory 
of  Professor  Carlo  Leonardo  Speranza,  to  be  awarded  annually  to 
a  student  in  Barnard  College  for  excellence  in  Italian.  Established 
1911      1,000.00 

TALCOTT  (JAMES)  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  James  Talcott,  to  found  a  professorship  for  Religious 

instruction.  Established  1915      100,000.00 

TATLOCK  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  in  memory  of  Jean  Willard  Tatlock,  Class  of  1895,  by  her  friends 
to  found  a  prize  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  undergraduate 
student  most  proficient  in  Latin.  Established  19 17 1,250.00 

TILLOTSON  (EMMA  A.)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Emma  A.  Tillotson.  Established  igio    .    .  5,000.00 

VELTIN  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  Alumnae  of  Mile.  Veltin's  School.    EstabUshed  190S    .    .    .  2,739.23 

VON  WAHL  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  from  the  friends  of  Constance  Von  Wahl,  1912,  to  found  a  prize  to 
be  awarded  annually  to  a  senior  who  has  rendered  the  highest 
type  of  service  to  the  College.  Established  1915 1,300.00 

WEED  (ELLA)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  pupils  of  Miss  Anne  Browne's  School,  in  memory  of  Miss 
Ella  Weed,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Academic  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Barnard  College  during  the  first  five  years 
of  its  existence.    Established  1897 3. 392-51 

WHITMAN  MEMORIAL  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Whitman,  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Janet  McCook 
Whitman,  a  former  student  and  graduate  of  Barnard  College. 
The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  towards  the  support  of  a 
chair  of  Philosophy.  Established  1920 5,000.00 

1630,786.56 
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FUNDS  AND  INVESTMENTS 

(AS  PER  STATEMENT  OF  FUNDS  AT  JUNE  30,  1921) 


At 
June  30,  1920 


Additions 
During  Year 


At 
June  30,  1921 


GENERAL  FUND: 

Stocks  and  Bonds 

Whittier  Hall  (Equity) 

Bancroft  Hall  (Equity) 

Seth  Low  Hall  (Equity) 

Total  General  Fund      , 

FUNDS  RESTRICTED  TO  SPECLAL  PURPOSES: 

Army  and  Navy  Scholarship  Fund 

Bryson  Library  Fund      

Bryson  Librar>- — Avery  Collection  Fund     .... 

Caroline  Scholarship  Fund 

Darche  Kimber  Scholarship  Fund 

Dodge  (Grace  H.)  Welfare  Fund 

Gillmore  (Mary  Bronson)  Scholarship  Fund  ... 

Hartley  (Helen)  Fund 

Hoadley  Scholarship  Fund 

Hoe  (Margaret)  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund      .    .    , 

Kemp  Estate  Legacy  Fund 

Kingsland  (Mary  J.)  Bequest 

Macy  (Caroline  L.)  Bequest 

Morrey  (Henry  Doherty)  Scholarship  Fund   .    .    .    , 

Norsworthy  (Naomi)  ^Iemorial  Fund 

Runyan  Scholarship  Fund      

Sachs  (Julius)  Librarj'  Fund      

Tennyson  (Alfred)  Prize  Fund 

Tileston  Scholarship  Fund 


$870,632.99 
464.458.69 
290,912.50 
177.052.50 

11.803,056.68 


$3,155-73 

83.883.95 
2,101.40 
5,030.44 
1,696.02 

61,170.79* 

433.07 

150,087.75 

3,001.87 

5,008.58 

34.405.48 


S17.598.13 


197,669.26 
5,009.08 
2.964.79 
1. 129.57 
10,017.17 
100.57 
2,515.90 


5.000.00 
9.000.00 

$31,598.13 


$1.19 

31.57 

.8r 

1.88 

89.94 

747.30 

433.07 

56-43 

1. 16 

1.88 

12.95 

50.000.00 

74.33 

1.88 

356.96 

.43 

3.77 

■04 

•  94 


$888,231.12 
464,458.69 
295,912.50 
186,052.50 

$1,834,654.81 


$3,156.92 

83.915-52 

2,102.21 

5.032.32 

1,785.96 

60.423.49 

150,144.18 

3.003.03 

5,010.46 

34.418.43 

50,000.00 

197.743.59 

5,010.96 

3.321.75 

1,130.00 

10,020.94 

100.61 

2,516.84 


$569,381.42 


$49,455.79 


}l8,837.2l 


FUND     FOR     ADMINISTRATION     AND     LIBR.ARV 
BUILDING 

FUND    FOR    LIQUIDATION    OF    MORTGAGES    ON 
DORMITORIES 

TEACHERS'  RETIREMENT  FUND 


$371,249.99 


$123,474.37 


$494,724.36 


$240,804.97 


$73,802.00 


$314,606.97 


$90,452.56 


$9,902.17 

**30,000.00 


$70,354-73 


TEACHERS'  RETIREMENT  AND   DISABILITY   RE- 
SERVE FUND 


$30,000.00 


Total 


$3,074,945-62 


$288,232.46 


INVESTMENT  OF  ABOVE  FUNDS    .    .    . 
UNINVESTED  FUNDS  XT  JUNE  30,  1921 


$30,000.00 


$3,363,178.08 


$3,220,556.25 


$142,621.83 


*Deductions 

■►♦Transfer  from  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  to  Teachers'  Retirement  and  Disability  Reserve  Fund 


FINANCIAL  REPORT 

OF 

COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 
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COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

PRINCIPAL  OF  SPECIAL  FUNDS,  JUNE  30,    I92I 

INHERITANCE  FUND: 

Legacies  from  estates  of  Robert  W.  Johnson  and  Ernst  lilolwitz.    Es- 
tablished igio S4. 274-75 

STUDENTS'  LOAN  FUND: 

Gifts  of  Max  J.  Breitenbach,  V.  Chapin  Daggett  and  Student  Body. 

Established  1915 806.90 

ISAAC  PLAUT  FELLOWSHIP: 

Legacy  from  the  Estate  of  Albert  Plant  in  memory  of  his  father,  Isaac 

Plaut.  Established  1916 17,800.00 

GEORGE  J.  SEABURY  SCHOLARSHIP 

Gift  of  Dr.  Henry  C.  Lovis,  in  memory  of  his  uncle,  George  J.  Seabury. 

Established  1915 5.800.00 

§28,681.65 


FINANCIAL  REPORTS 

OF 

VANDERBILT  CLINIC 

AND 

SLOANE  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN 
1 920- 1 92 1 
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